
Preface 


The study of the origins and development of systems thinking presented 
here is an attempt to throw light on the evolution of system concepts in 
Russia and the Soviet Union. It is first and foremost a reconstruction of 
ideas, some of which have been forgotten, others forbidden and branded 
as heretical. By far the most important factor to be considered here is the 
intimate relationship between Marxism and systems thinking. It was this 
relationship that played a crucial role in the formation, destruction and re- 
emergence of system concepts in the Soviet Union. For this reason the re¬ 
construction of systems thinking also means a reinterpretation of the devel¬ 
opment of Soviet Marxism. Or to put it another way, the perspective 
selected, the special way the sources are examined affects the view of the 
role given to the “victors”, Lenin, Stalin and others. It must be emphasized, 
however, that this study is not intended to be an analysis or critique of 
dialectical and historical materialism or Marxist-Leninist ideology as such. 
Nor it is our aim to glorify the vanquished. 

The results achieved can be used for the criticism of systems thinking 
as well as for its defense. While they make some of the arguments of 
dialectically thinking scholars understandable they, at the same time, reveal 
profound misunderstanding as to their evaluation of the scientific impor¬ 
tance of the system concepts which were coming into being at the beginning 
of the century. 

The work is divided into three parts dealing respectively with the 
emergence, development and destruction, and re-emergenge of systems 
thinking in the Soviet Union. The first part (Chapters II—V) is essentially 
a theoretical reconstruction of the emergence of system concepts, concen¬ 
trating on the theories of two eminent Russian revolutionaries, Aleksandr 
Bogdanov and Nikolaj Bukharin. The author is well aware that these two 
men were not the only Russian thinkers keenly interested in the exact 
description of totalities or systems. Their endeavours only crystallized ideas 
that had been created or were being developed in many fields of science and 
by many thinkers, Marxist and Non-Marxist alike. That is why the re¬ 
construction of Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s theories is only one step towards 
a more comprehensive analysis of the historical origins of systems thinking in 
Russia. These two theories, however, hold a strategic position when consider- 
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ing the development of system concepts during the Soviet period. This is 
why they have been selected as a starting point for this study. 

The second part of the work (Chapters VI—VIII) is an historical re¬ 
construction. The main focus is now not on the formation of ideas, but 
on the application of theories and their practical consequences. The se¬ 
lection of themes included in this reconstruction focus the analysis on 
such strategic concepts that make the rise and fall of systems thinking 
understandable: work and its organization, the planning of the national 
economy and political power. The presentation proceeds by way of these 
concepts in the following order: Chapter VI deals with what is known as the 
scientific organization of work (NOT) and national economic planning, 
evaluating the role of systems thinking in this development during the 
1920’s. It was through this development that the abstract concepts of 
system and equilibrium were linked with the concrete organization of work 
and planning and, through these, with political power. This combination, 
was, in a sense, personified in Bukharin’s role as one of the leading Bolshe¬ 
viks. 

Chapter VII is a reconstruction of a philosophical controversy leading 
to the liquidation of systems thinking as an alternative to the ideology of 
Marxism-Leninism. It is shown how the ideas put forward by Lenin were 
developed into two opposing strategies concerning the development of 
socialism in Russia. The abstract theoretical dispute was transformed into 
“the dialectics of organizations”, that is, into the quest for power. The debate 
on industrialization culminated in the issues being “solved” through the 
Stalinist purges. 

Chapter VIII describes the creation of Stalin’s power as the construction 
of an “administrative machine” — as a system without systems thinking. 
The inherent paradox lies in the fact that theoretical plans for “administra¬ 
tive machines” were put forward during the 1920’s by the systems thinkers, 
who were themselves unable to apply them in practice the way Stalin did. 
It is also shown that, in spite of repressive measures, systems thinking 
survived in some fields of research and that it was from these areas that the 
coming re-emergence was to begin. It was also during Stalin’s reign that 
dialectical and historical materialism were canonized and the view of Bogda¬ 
nov and Bukharin as heretics took on an almost religious significance. 

It must be emphasized that the reconstruction in question is carried out 
from a very specific perspective and that it is by no means intended to be 
an adequate description of the dramatic and multidimensional historical 
process. Indeed, it is more of a skeleton for a research program requiring 
further studies in political history, economics, history of science, etc. In 
presenting this program the author is painfully aware of its present short¬ 
comings and its openness to criticism from various quarters. The reason 
for presenting it, as incomplete as it is, lies in the assumed importance this 
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perspective has in understanding the further development of system concepts 
in the Soviet Union. The core of this argument lies in a traumatic ex¬ 
perience a discussion in which the victors and the vanquished meet in a 
paradoxical dialogue, the concern of which was not only the validity of 
concepts but 'the fate of Russia as well. 

The third part of the work (Chapters IX—XII) deals with the re-emer- 
gence of systems thinking in the form of cybernetics and systems theory. 

It is here that the old themes of Positivism and Marxism, idealism and 
materialism, formal and dialectical logic and the different interpretations of 
the aims of social science meet each other again. But the third and (so far) 
final act of the play already lacks a revolutionary vigor and centres on a 
mainly bureaucratic phenomenon — discussion about the legitimate limits 
of scientific endeavor and related problems (Chapter IX). 

It is shown how the technocratic interpretation of cybernetics and systems 
theory is enlarged to cover philosophy, economics and social sciences. Togeth¬ 
er they form a new attempt to create elements for the theory of societal 
guidance (Chapter X). 

However, under the calm surface of “the scientific management of 
society” slogan old problems remain. The old controversies have not been 
solved and new ones have been created. The shadow of Stalin is still present 
and in this light Bogdanov and Bukharin look like ghosts. This is probably 
why their rehabilitation has been met with strong resistance (Chapter XI). 
This attitude reflects the universal worry of the victors, for whom the future 
is certain but the past most unpredictable. 

Although the third part of the work covers a number of fields where 
systems thinking has been applied, it has actually been written from a very 
narrow perspective. It evaluates the present-day discussions from the point 
of view of the past. It is a kind of moderated repetition of old themes, and 
as such it is not of course intended to be a comprehensive evaluation of the 
dimensions of contemporary Soviet systems thinking. 

This work owes much to the last Westermarckian sociologist in Finland, 
the late Arne Runeberg. Being a social anthropologist by profession, a firm 
believer in cultural relativism, and also an outstanding scholar of the 
Irrational he was a most valuable guide in attempts to study the ostensibly 
Rational. An acquaintanceship with the ideas of the Westermarckian 
tradition meant a radical change and a rethinking of my earlier research 
plans. Instead of analyzing the dimensions of the contemporary Soviet 
discussion, which was my original intention, the focus was shifted to the 
origins and development of the system concepts. 

The theories of the Russian revolutionaries studied here reflected the 
creative spirit of the 1910’s and 1920’s; a kind of a short intellectual flash 
to be soon extinguished. For much valuable advice in this respect my 
gratitude is due above all to Professor Richard Stites, Washington D.C. . 
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In spite of inspiring perspectives and valuable criticism presented by pio- 
fessor Stites I have only been able to sketch on a limited scale the fantastic 
ideas, works of art, experimental music and education that broke out of the 
shackles of the old society and its conformist forms at the beginning of the 
century. 

The transformation of the scientific organization of work and various 
Utopias into the ideology of the Stakhanovite movement and Stalinism 
meant a radical change, the understanding of which is one of the cornerstones 
of Soviet studies. In this respect I found discussions about Taylorism with 
Lewis Siegelbaum of La Trobe University very fruitful. 

As a political historian Docent William Copeland, University of Helsinki, 
has contributed much in balancing the structure of my work. Without his 
friendly but severe criticism this work would have been of much poorer 
quality. Having read and commented on various versions of the manusciipt 
he has given valuable help in relating the abstract theoretical themes to 
political developments. 

I wish to thank my Scandinavian colleagues Niels Erik Rosenfeldt, of the 
University of Copenhagen, Jan-Ake Dellenbrant, of the University of Uppsa¬ 
la. and Anders Fogelklou from Stockholm, for interesting discussions con¬ 
cerning the theory of planning and the early developments of Soviet power 
and ideology. Rosenfeldt’s research results, especially in the work “Knowl¬ 
edge and Power” (1978) are actually used in this work to show what an im¬ 
portant role the control of communication and information played in Stalin’s 
administration. This fruitful exchange of views has been made possible by 
the Nordic Committee for Soviet and East European Studies, and I would 
especially like to express my gratitude to Professor Andreas Adahl, Uni¬ 
versity of Uppsala and to Professor Bjarne Norretranders from Copenhagen. 

The original impetus to study the relationship between systems thinking 
and Marxism has been largely due the writings of a Finnish philosopher, 
Yrjo Ahmavaara. His books and articles on methodological problems of 
social sciences, sociocybernetics and cybernetic interpretation of Marxist 
economics were the methodological prerequisites for this historical explora¬ 
tion of the Soviet past. 

There are a number of Finnish scholars to whom I feel special gratitude. 
My colleague Jussi Raumolin has during the years given me extremely 
valuable information concerning the history of system concepts and the 
history of science. Docent Kari Palonen has been a constant source of 
inspiration and provocative ideas “against the method” by sketching a num¬ 
ber of alternative interpretations of Soviet history. I can only regret that 
my own fixed ideas have prevented me from making full use of these fruitful 
impulses. Matti Kosonen, Heimo Vesala, Teuvo Raty, Leevi Korkkula, Raimo 
Lintonen, Pertti Lindfors and Sakari Hanninen have read various versions 
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of the manuscript, made comments and contributed to the elimination of a 
number of mistakes, misinterpretations and added many fruitful aspects to 
the study. Mr. Juhani Ojanen for many years has been an indispensable 
research assistant to whom I offer my best thanks. 

For much valuable advice my gratitude is due above all to Professor 
Ilkka Heiskanen, of the University of Helsinki, who has followed, with 
sympathy and understanding, my fumbling efforts in political science from 
the very beginning. The intellectual climate which he created has been 
a necessary precondition for this work. 

It remains to offer my best thanks to the translators Greg Coogan and 
David Mitchell with whom I have had long discussions not only on the 
technical problems involved in translation but on matters of substance as 
well. The strategy in the translation was not to “Russify” English nor to 
follow my clumsy Finnish sentences and grammar literally. The process of 
translation was also a process of creative rethinking. 

Last but not least I must thank my wife Outi, who has with care read all 
the manuscripts corrected the language and by making ostensibly simple 
questions compelled me to write it all anew. 

The work has been made possible by the magnificient Slavic Collection 
of the Helsinki University Library to which I express my gratitude for so 
long tolerating my impositions. The Academy of Finland has financed my 
research projects for a decade. I feel gratitude for the years spent in such 
a privileged position. My special thanks go to the Finnish Academy of 
Sciences and Professor Yrjo Blomstedt for graciously agreeing to publish 
my study in their series. 

Helsinki 

November 18, 1981 

I.S. 
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I INTRODUCTION 


Systems theory and cybernetics are generally regarded — both in the 
West and the East as having originated in the 1940s, principally in the 
United States. However, blueprints for computers and control systems had 
been on researchers’ drawing boards decades earlier. In the fields of biology 
and psychology, concepts of form and totality (for example W. Kohler’s 
psychological Gestalt theory), organic balance and population dynamics 
(among others V. Volterra’s and A. Lotka’s theories of biological equilibria 
and cyclical fluctuations) were being studied as early as the 1920s and 1930s. 
In Western Europe and the United States there were a number of attempts 
to crystallize systems thinking into an abstract theory, none of which led 
to an actual breakthrough. 

Relatively little attention has been paid to the development of systems 
thinking in Russia and the Soviet Union. The emergence of cybernetics 
and systems theory in the Soviet Union during the 1950s has been interpreted 
in the West as the passive and belated adoption of foreign science. Even in 
studies carried out in the Soviet Union itself, references to the birth of sys¬ 
tems thinking during the second and third decades of this century have been, 
for reasons that will be dealt with later, cautious and restrained. Thus an 
interesting stage in the development of systems thinking has remained 
unnoticed. In Russia at the turn of the century there was a desire to combine 
the latest achievements in the natural sciences with revolutionary ideology. 
The systems thinking then coming into being found an ally in Marxism, 
which it also wished to “modernize” and make into a natural science. The 
concept of a “social machine” came into being; a kind of ship which was 
being steered towards communism or collectivism. This concept contained 
an element of Utopianism, revolutionary zeal and the demands of the natural 
sciences and mathematics. In spite of its special features, such development 
was, in fact, linked with the general history of systems thinking. 


1. On Systems Thinking 

The birth of the general systems theory and cybernetics represented a 
kind of qualitative change in the development of thought. It became 
possible to show that the functions of biological organisms, self-regulating 
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devices and complex processes in general could be dealt, with with mathe¬ 
matical precision. However, mathematics alone was not enough to achieve 
this result. The process leading to the emergence of the general systems 
theory and cybernetics combined many theoretical themes which had 
formerly been dealt with as separate, if not entirely contradictory, ideas. 

The systems theorist Ludwig von Bertalanffy (1901 — 1972), for example, 
was interested in the concept of totality and vitalism, even art history, 
Medieval mysticism and dialectics. 1 In the thinking of cybernetician Norbert 
Wiener (1894—1964) one detects the influence of Hegel, Bergson and 
Josiah Royce, in addition to that of Bertrand Russel. 2 In both cases the 
fact that their thinking became crystallized or reached a new qualitative 
level was suprising; the emergence of a new totality could not be seen in its 
component parts. Only when all the parts were in place did the “inspira¬ 
tional flash” which led to a new way of thinking take place. 

In this study, one of the processes of development which led to a qualita¬ 
tive change of this kind is followed: the emergence of systems thinking in 
Russia. Its component parts are analyzed and their fusing into a new kind 
of totality, a kind of “systems Weltanschauung” is examined. This overall 
view may not fulfil all the mathematical requirements of modern systems 
theory and cybernetics. However, calling it systems thinking is justified by 
the fact that a system concept, along with its various derivatives, organization 
and guidance and an attempt to control complex totalities, plays a central 
role in it. Many “discoveries” later ascribed to cybernetics and systems theory 
can be found in the history of Russian systems thinking, although under 
different names. 

1.1. The Definition of Systems Thinking 

The definition of systems thinking in a general form leads to awkward 
problems of logic. At the moment, for example, there is no generally 
accepted definition or metatheory of systems theory. 3 Instead there are a 
number of variations of systems theory based on different definitions of 
concepts. In the Soviet Union, cybernetics has the status of a general 

1 With regard to the formation of Ludwig von Bertalanffy’s thinking see 
William M. Johnston: Von Bertalanffy’s Place in Austrian Thought. Strategies of 
Integrative Thinking among Leibnizians and Impressionists, in William Gray, 
Nicholas D. Rizzo (eds.): Unity Through Diversity, A Festschrift for Ludwig von 
Bertalanffy, Part I, London 1973. 

2 Regarding these influences, see S. G. Adeisvili: Filosofskoe znacenie kiber- 
netiki, Tbilisi 1974. 

3 See, e.g., I. V. Blauberg, V. N. Sadovsky, E. G. Yudin: Systems Theory. 

Philosophical and Methodological Problems, Moscow 1977, especially the chapters: 

“The Diversity of Approaches to the Construction of the General Systems Theory”, 

pp. 169—189 and “The General Systems Theory as a Metatheory”, pp. 189—202. 
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science and is regarded as including information theory, games theory, the 
theory of algorithms, etc. 4 * * In Western countries, a similar status is afforded 
the general systems theory, which has been proposed as a general inter¬ 
disciplinary language •> and around which a special systems philosophy has 
even begun to be built.® 

One possible way of defining systems thinking has been indicated in the 
sphere of the theories referred to above. Thus, for instance, Robert Lilien- 
feld believes that systems thinking is simply composed of six parts: Ludwig 
von Bertalanffy’s biological philosophy, Norbert Wiener’s and W. Ross 
Ashby’s cybernetics, Shannon Weaver’s and Cherry’s information and com¬ 
munications theory, operations research, the games theory of von Neumann 
and Morgenstern and the techniques of simulation. 7 

The shortcomings of such a definition, however, are obvious. It fails to 
point out what unites these theories. It focuses attention on some formula¬ 
tions of systems theory and cybernetics and ignores others. It is chronologi¬ 
cally and geographically confined (principally to the United States in the 
latter respect). When the rise of systems theory is investigated on this basis, 
any conclusions reached will reflect the biases of the mode of investigation! 

Lilienfeld arrives at the conclusion that “the gaps and inadequacies of 
systems thinking as philosophy and as sociology suggest its ideological func¬ 
tion, and its relation to the professional, bureaucratic, and budgetary in¬ 
terests of systems writers indicates its significance for society at large.” 8 
This is how he develops a criticism of American society. 

Fiom the point of view of systems thinking, however, the result is not 
very interesting. Cybernetics was attacked on similar grounds in the Soviet 
Union in the 1950s. Cybernetics was said to be an artificial bourgeois science. 
It equated people with machines and made workers into the mindless robots 
of capitalists and militarists. 

The concept of systems thinking is used in this study in describing the 
rise and precise definition of concepts of totality and order and of related 
concepts (control, guidance, types of balance and so on). It is not, however, 
merely a matter of writing the history leading up to systems theory and 
cybernetics. This would mean accepting an interpretation of history in which 

* A- Berg, N. Bernstein, B. Birjukov, A. Kitov, A. Napalkov, A. Spirkin, V. 
Tjukhtin. Kibernetika, in “Filosofskaja enciklopedija” (hereinafter referred to by the 
abbreviation FE), vol. 2 , Moscow 1962. 

5 See Kenneth Boulding: General Systems Theory — The Skeleton of Science, 
in Walter Buckley (ed.): Modern Systems Research for the Behavioral Scientist, 
Chicago 1968. 

Eivin Laszlo. Intioduction to Systems Philosophy. Toward a New Paradigm 
of Contemporary Thought, New York 1972. 

7 Robeit Lilienfeld. The Rise of Systems Theory. An Ideological Analysis, 
New York 1978, p. 1 . 

8 Lilienfeld, op.cit., p. 4. 
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the present is seen as the pinnacle of development and the past as merely 
a preparatory stage leading to the present. The possibility that early for¬ 
mulations of systems thinking could be, in some dimensions at least, more 
advanced than today’s systems theories should not be overlooked. For this 
reason one cannot accept the view that today’s theories are the only factors 
which define systems thinking. 

Although Ludwig von Bertalanffy and Norbert Wiener enlarged the area 
of exact knowledge and showed the potentials for the use of mathematics 
and statistics in a new way in biology and engineering, they nevertheless 
respected the innovative and unforeseen solutions human beings more or less 
spontaneously create. Von Bertalanffy despised intellectual trends in which 
everything was made “as reliable as possible, that is, mechanized, conformist, 
controlled and standardized”. 9 Wiener, for his part, protested against the 
acceptance of “standardized inoffensive and insignificant products which, 
like the white bread of the bakeries, is made for its keeping and selling 
properties rather than for its food value”. Von Bertalanffy’s “learned idiot” 
is parallelled by “the cancer of creative narrowness and feebleness” in the 
view of Wiener. 10 It was by way of the creative mind and their own ex¬ 
perience that Wiener and von Bertalanffy combined hitherto unconnected 
and even contradictory theoretical themes into a single whole. 

Viewed from this perspective, their odd-sounding work with Medieval 
mysticism and idealistic philosophies prove to be part of the foundation on 
which systems theory and cybernetics are built. Von Bertalanffy’s interest 
in art history is seen to be a theoretical development of the concept of 
totality. The writings of the Viennese art historians Josef Strzygowski (1862 
—1941) and Max Dvorak (1874—1921) and those of Oswald Spengler (1880— 
1936), the Western world’s prophet of doom, influenced von Bertalanffy’s 
thinking, which, via biological applications, developed into a systems theory. * 11 
Norbert Wiener, for his part, criticized Bergson’s vitalistic views, but at the 
same time embraced the irreversible concept of time as an important part 
of his own thinking. This enabled him to detach himself from the limitations 
of Newtonian mechanics and to find a “dimension” which united animal 
and machine. 12 In the light of this information, the “invention” of cyberne¬ 
tics and general system’s theory in the 1940s is not so suprising as may earlier 
have been thought. It has become comprehensible. 


9 Ludwig von Bertalanffy: General System Theory. Foundations, Development, 
Applications, New York 1968, p. 10. 

10 Norbert Wiener: The Human Use of Human Beings. Cybernetics and Society, 
New York 1968, p. 180. 

11 Johnston, Von Bertalanffy’s Place in Austrian Thought, pp. 25—26. 

12 See Adeisvili, Filosofskoe znacenie kibernetiki, pp. 31—32. Norbert Wiener: 
Kybernetik. Regelung und Nachrichtenubertragung in Lebewesen und Maschine, 
Dusseldorf 1963, especially the chapter “Newtonscher und Bergsonscher Zeitbegriff”. 


Its historical comprehensibility, however, is only a reflection of its logical 
aspect. Ideas which preceded general systems theory and cybernetics contain¬ 
ed some of the elements found later in mathematical formulations. A factor 
to be considered here is that an idea, when being formulated or conceived 
is still in an uncrystallized state and open to various interpretations. Thus 
components of both cybernetics and general systems theory can be detected 
in the systems thinking of the early years of this century. It is as though an 
idea becomes congealed when it is forced into a precise theoretical frame¬ 
work. The setting of axioms, the choosing of mathematical formulations 
leads to a mode of presentation which may conceal they way in which the 
idea came into being. 

Thus the concept of systems thinking is broader in scope than systems 
theory or cybernetics. Giving concepts of totality and order exact formula¬ 
tions, the coalescence of systems thinking, does not necessarily mean the 
emergence of certain specific theories which could be headed — as an aid 
to researchers — “systems thinking”. It could just as well be a matter of 
some dimension contained in a theory. Systems thinking can therefore 
be found in, say, the praxeology of Poland’s T. Kotarbinsky, the mechanology 
of France’s J. Lafitte, the tectology of Russia’s A. Bogdanov and in many 
other theories. In each case, the definition of totality is linked with the 
entire system of concepts in the definition. For this reason it is the unenvi¬ 
able duty of the researcher to try to understand complete theories written 
by others. 

The development of systems thinking in Russia provides a model example 
of the difficulty of this task. V. I. Lenin, for instance, did not bother to 
acquaint himself with the tectology — the “original little system” (original- 
naja sistemka) — of his principal philosophical adversary Aleksandr Bogda¬ 
nov, preferring to entrust this task to V. I. Nevskij. Nevskij did the job as 
ordered but did not bother to go very deeply into the subject. In his annex 
to the second printing of Lenin’s “Materialism and Empiriocriticism” (1920), 
he announced that after examining only a few of Bogdanov’s claims, he 
could pronounce Bogdanov an idealist and that “it would be easy to demon¬ 
strate” this idealism in all his ideas. There was, however, “neither time nor 
space” for this. The result of this criticism is summed up in Nevskij’s 
declaration that the meaning of Bogdanov’s “pallid abstractions” was prob¬ 
ably known only to their author himself! 

Although this criticism was so superficial (or perhaps because of this), 
it was of great political significance. It was decided to discontinue the 
organization of the proletariat through the Proletkult movement, which had 
been linked with Bogdanov’s philosophical views. 

Lenin also believed — justifiably — that Nikolaj Bukharin “did not 
understand dialectics at all”. This assessment did not have the significance 
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of a political verdict, but a few years later, when Stalin pointe ou „ a 
Bukharin’s “theory of equilibrium had nothing to do with Marxism , it 
meant the overture to a political purge and the systematic destruction o 
systems thinking. Thus almost literally and quite paradoxically, Buk arm s 
claim, presented in the foreword of his “Theory of Historical Materialism 
(1921), that his theory of equilibrium would be read lifle in hand was 
proved correct. And so Bognadov’s and Bukharin’s ideas on systems theory 
were not given a fair hearing in their own time. 

In the development of Marxism we also find the very opposite way o 
reading systems thinking. When cybernetics and systems theory had, in the 
form of computers and control devices, shown their practical importance 
(and practice was, after all, regarded as the criterion of theory), it became 
important in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe to revise attitudes to 
these theories. When the matter was carefully examined, Karl Marx was 
recognized as, in Georg Klaus’ words, the world’s first cybernetician. But 
according to I. B. Novik of the Soviet Union, this title belongs, in fact, to 
Lenin. 13 

An examination of the two ways of reading systems thinking convinces 
one that the study of original sources is more important than interpretations 
and assessments. Only this way can the inherent logic of systems thinking be 
reconstructed. 

While this study is confined to the Soviet Union, there is no intention 
whatsoever of forgetting the more general importance of thinkers like 
Bogdanov and Bukharin. The documentation of their contribution to the 
history of ideas and to systems thinking in the Soviet Union, takes up a re¬ 
latively large part of this study. But the study also has a different kind of 
aim: it is the reconstruction of an unparalleled political drama and scientific 
tragedy. 


1.2. Historical Development 

After adopting the use of the term “cybernetics”, Norbert Wiener pointed 
out that “the word had already been used by Ampere with reference to 
political science, and had been introduced in another context by a Polish 
scientist, both uses dating from the early nineteenth century”. 14 The “Polish 
scientist” mentioned by Wiener, Ferdinand-Bronislaw Trentowski (1808— 
1869) had in 1843 published a work in Polish entitled “On the Relationship 


13 Georg Klaus: Kybernetik in philosophischer Sicht, Berlin 1963, I. B. Novik: 
Filosofskie idei Lenina i kibernetika, Moscow 1969. 

u Wiener, Human Use of Human Beings, p. 24. In a different connexion, 
Wiener reports that he was lead to the term “cybernetics” after reading Clark 
Maxwell’s works on feedback (1868), in which the Latin word “governor” was used. 
This corresponds to kibernetes in Greek. See Wiener, Kybernetik, p. 32. 
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between Philosophy and Cybernetics or the Art of Governing a People”. 15 
For his part, A. M. Ampere (1775—1836), who is better known as a physicist, 
included cybernetics in his comprehensive classification of sciences, “Essais 
sur la philosophie des sciences”, which appeared during the period 1832— 
43. 10 Cybernetics was included in this classification together with ‘‘the theory 
of power” in the “true meaning of the word politics” (i.e. the science of 
politics), the science of the concrete questions involved in “steering” a state, 
characterised as a continuous choice of means designed to accomplish their 
ends with maximum efficiency. 17 Ampere explained that his term was 
derived from a Greek word which had originally meant the skill of steering 
a ship, but which had subsequently come to mean “the ability to govern 
in general”. 

In a maritime culture, the helmsman of a boat (kybernetes) was also its 
leader. The word, therefore, began to be used for rulers whether they were 
archonts or tyrants. 18 Plato also used the term cybernetics in both the 
navigational sense (Alcibiades, Gorgias) and in relation to governing people 
(Clitopho). 19 His philosopher-king concept was, in a way, an attempt to 
unify the two meanings of cybernetics. Such attempts at unification have also 
played an important role in the subsequent history of systems thinking. 20 
It is a question of how “the art of governing in general” is related to con¬ 
trolling people, how knowledge and power are combined. 


15 B. Trentowski: Stosunek filosofii do cybernetyki czvli sztuki rzadzenia naro- 
dem, Poznan 1843. 

16 A. M. Ampere: Essai sur la philosophie des sciences, ou Exposition analytique 
d’une classification naturelle de toutes les connaissances humaines, Paris 1856. 

17 See G. N. Povarov: Amper i kibernetika, Moscow 1977, pp. 40—42. Povarov’s 
book contains an excerpt, dealing with cybernetics, from the 1843 edition of Ampere’s 
work. 

18 A. Ducrocq: Decouverte de la cybernetique, Paris 1955, pp. 7—8. The same 
etymological development is involved in the way the meaning of the Russian word 
for government has evolved. The root word is “prav” (direct, as it should be), which 
developed into “pravilo” (rudder), “pravitel” (ruler), “pravitel’stvo” (government). 
See Ilmari Susiluoto: Yhteiskunnan ohjaus ja hallinto. Teoreettinen ja terminologi- 
nen selvitys venajan kielen ohjausta ja hallintoa tarkoittavasta “upravlenie” ter- 
mista (Guidance and Management of Society. A Theoretical and Terminological 
Elucidation of the Russian Term “Upravlenie”), Helsingin yliopiston yleisen valtio- 
opin laitoksen tutkimuksia, sarja C, Sosialististen jarjestelmien tutkimuksia 2, 1977, 
especially the chapter “Etymologiasta politiikkaan”. 

1 9 A. Ducrocq, op.cit., p. 9. 

20 Robert Lilienfeld reached a similar result in his critique of systems theory: 
“Its (the image of the world, author’s note) significance, therefore, is not in its in¬ 
trinsic worth or content, but in the implicit claims to power and prestige contained 
therein;... 

.. thus the perpetual claim of the intellectual to unique qualifications as philosopher- 
king is renewed by the systems scientists, who prefer to be thought of perhaps as 
scientist-kings”. Lilienfeld, Rise of Systems Theory, p. 3. 
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Ampere’s and Wiener’s interpretations of cybernetics lllumina e is 
problem. To the former, cybernetics was “politics in the true meaning 0 e 
word”. Wiener’s ideas were not so directly political. He did, however, pom 
out the indirect effects of cybernetics: automation, alienation, manipulation 
and machine a gouverneur. The latter he described as “a prodigious Levia¬ 
than in comparison with which this Hobbes’s Leviathan was nothing u a 
pleasant joke”. 21 To counter such possible development he postulate a 
humanist political programme centering around the individual. 

There have been attempts since then to unify “politics per se” (Ampere’s 
definition) and “control per se” (Wiener’s definition) by interpreting politics 
as a control activity. 22 Others have attempted to solve the problems in¬ 
herent in Ampere’s definition (the concrete problems involved in steering the 
ship of state) by approaching the issues through piecemeal social engineering. 
This research sector, together with its policy analyses and planning research 
forms an increasingly large share of social science in the Western countiies 
and the Soviet Union. 

In both cases the aim is to achieve an exact formulation of social science, 
albeit using different approaches. The former approaches political problems 
from an abstract theory of control, while the latter endeavours to find solu¬ 
tions to concrete political problems by using systems thinking as an instru¬ 
ment. These endeavours also have long historical roots. In this respect the 
“social physics” of the 17th century was already quite modern . 

The 17th century witnessed a breakthrough in physics and mathematics 
and a shift in emphasis towards the natural sciences in the prevailing 
“Weltanschauung”. Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, Descartes, Leibnitz played 
a major role in ensuring that social phenomena, too, began to be assessed with 
the aid of physical and mechanical analogues. The “social physics of the 
17th century rejected anthromorphism, teleologism and moralism, replacing 
them with a causal world, in which the component parts — people 
resembled machines or physical automatons. According to this view, people 
and society functioned in accordance with natural laws resembling the law 
of gravity. Society was conceived as being a collection of mechanically 
moving objects, which had their co-ordinates in time and space. With time 
depicted as a geometrical plane, the processes of history could be represented 

21 Wiener, Human Use of Human Beings, p. 247. 

22 Richard Chadwick, for example, has tried to find this connexion directly 
by defining political behavior using cybernetic terms: “Political behavior is cybernetic, 
or control activity. To say that man is a political animal is to say that he has 
efficient cybernetic capability to purposefully manipulate his social and ecological 
environment”. 

Richard Chadwick: Steps Towards a Probabilistic Systems Theory of Political 
Behavior, With Special Reference to Integration Theory, I.P.S.A., VIII World Con¬ 
gress, Munich 1970, Paper A-l/6, p. 1. 
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by means of various kinds of curves, parabolas and spirals. Political institu¬ 
tions, for their part, could be interpreted as factors which balanced these 
processes. 

Without mathematics, human beings would live as the animals and 
beasts , wrote the forgotten founder of the forgotten general science of 
mathematics, Pantometrika, Erhard Weigel (1625—1699). 23 A passionate 
desire for exactness is reflected in these words. Weigel’s “Mathesis uni¬ 
versal ’ was to be an all-embracing science of quantities, as a result of which 
it would be just as possible to transfer the tasks of lawyers to mathematicians 
as it would to give them the tasks of moral philosophers. 

Perhaps the strongest influence of the seventeenth-century philosophical 
mechanism on systems thinking was specifically through its demand for 
mathematical form. However, the “social physics” programme lacked one 
characteristic feature of systems thinking — conceptual mastery of totality. 
The term system, first used by the Stoic philosophers, was an ontological 
category used to describe the world order. 24 The Newtonian world also had 
its order, of course, but its “systems” were reducible, i.e. were the totals of 
their parts. 

When systems thinking began to coalesce in different parts of the world 
during the early years of this century, one of the foci of its criticism was 
the old mechanical “Weltanschauung” which was incompatible with the 
latest findings in both biology and physics. Von Bertalanffy wrote his pro¬ 
gramme under the maxim “the world as an organization”. According to him, 
system, totality and organization were different expressions of a new com¬ 
prehensive way of thinking, the historical roots of which could be traced 
back to Leibniz, Nicholas of Cusa, Hegel and Marx. The Gestalt psychologist 
Kohler, the biologist Lotka, even Hermann Hesse, according to von Berta¬ 
lanffy, were part of the history of systems theory. 25 

Von Bertalanffy was not alone in proposing a new comprehensive scienti¬ 
fic programme. As early as 1911, the French engineer and architect Jacques 
Lafitte (1884—1966) completed the manuscript of his “Reflexions sur la 
sciences des machines”. But this work did not appear until 1932, and even 
then it did not receive a great deal of attention. In it, Lafitte presented 
his “theory of hierarchic organizations”, which divides its subject matter 


23 Regarding Weigel, see Pitirim Sorokin: Contemporary Sociological Theories, 
New York 1928, pp. 8—10. An interesting modern comparison with Weigel’s ideas 
is provided by the Finnish cybernetician Yrjo Ahmavaara’s “homo mathematicus”: 
“• • • on e must also discuss the capability of mathematics, which is contained in 
species-specific genetic information common to all people, because it is the structural 
basis of people’s everyday ability to think”. Yrjo Ahmavaara: Yhteiskuntakyberne- 
tiikka (Social Cybernetics), Tapiola 1976, p. 23. 

24 V. Sadovskij, E. Judin: Sistema, in FE, vol. 5, Moscow 1970, pp. 18—21. 

25 Von Bertalanffy, General Systems Theory, pp. 10—11. 
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into passive, active and reflective machines. Lafitte’s proposed new science 
mechanology, would have built a bridge between the natural and social 

sciences. 26 

In Germany the chemist Wilhelm Ostwald (1853-1932), particularly in 
his work “Energetische Grundlagen der Kulturwissenschaften", attempted 
the task of building a bridge between the social and natural sciences using 
the concept of energy. In physical, biological and societal phenomena, the 
transformation of energy is invariably involved. The only thing which 
changes from one sector to another is the way in which energy is trans¬ 
formed. In the birth of culture, raw (rohe) energy is transformed into effec¬ 
tive energy (Nutzenenergie). 27 Ostwald's “Kulturwissenschaft" may not have 
actually come up to the level of systems thinking because it represented one¬ 
sided natural-scientific reductionism. However, his ideas had a powerful 
influence on those studies in which energetics were surpassed and the ins¬ 
tigation of the regulation and autoregulation of societal systems begun.- 

In the work “Ektropismus oder die physikalische Theorie des Lebens” 
by Felix Auerbach (1856—1933), which appeared in 1910, the results of 
thermodynamics were applied to biology. 29 From the point of view of 
systems thinking, Auerbach's ideas are interesting in that they contain the 
idea of life resisting disorder. Ektropy (or as it is now called: negentiopy), 
the science of order, would be a “physical theory" of life. Both Norbert 
Wiener and Ludwig von Bertalanffy later based their theories on this idea. 30 

In the United States, the biochemist Lawrence J. Henderson (1878—1942) 
developed the concepts of equilibrium and system on the basis of J. W. 
Gibbs', Claude Bernards’s and Vilfredo Pareto’s ideas. 31 Systems thinking, 
which was then coalescing, strongly influenced the development of Ameiican 
social sciences. According to Robert Lilienfeld, Henderson’s doctrines are 
reflected in the ideas of the sociologists Talcott Parsons, Elton Mayo, George 
C. Homans and Robert K. Merton. 32 

26 Jacques Lafitte: Reflexions sur la science des machines, Preface de J. 
Guillerme, Paris 1972. 

27 Wilhelm Ostwald: Energetische Grundlagen der Kulturwissenschaften, Leip¬ 
zig 1909. 

28 These studies included works by Aleksandr Bogdanov and Nikolaj Bukharin. 

29 Felix Auerbach: Ektropismus oder die physikalische Theorie des Lebens, 
Leipzig 1910. 

30 Regarding Auerbach’s and von Bertalanffy’s theories, see Blauberg, Sadovsky 
and Yudin, Systems Theory, p. 46. Where Wiener is concerned, see Wiener, The 
Human Use of Human Beings, especially the chapter “Progress and Entropy”. 

31 See Lawrence J. Henderson: The Fitness of the Environment, New York 
1913. For interpretations of his ideas, see Lynton K. Caldwell: Health and Home- 
ostatis as Social Concepts. An Exploratory Essay, in Diversity and Stability in 
Ecological Systems, Brookhaven Symposia in Biology, Number 22, New York 1969. 

32 Lilienfeld, The Rise of Systems Theory, p. 12. 
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On the basis of the examples cited (more theorists from many branches 
of science could be listed) it can be said that, during the early decades of 
the 20th century, systems thinking was making progress by way of a number 
of different branches, relatively independent of each other, in Western 
Europe, the United States and Russia. It was linked in different ways to the 
prevailing philosophical and scientific concepts, including pragmatism (in 
the United States), positivism (in Western Europe) and Marxism (in Russia). 

Systems thinking had not yet become a clearly defined movement such 
as the “systems movement" of the 1950s. But the fundamental characteristics 
of a new concept of the world were clearly being formed in various philo¬ 
sophical systems. 


2. Systems Thinking in Russia and the Soviet Union 

Although Russia was economically and socially one of the most back¬ 
ward countries in Europe in the late 19th and early 20th century, it was 
not an underdeveloped country as far as science and philosophy were con¬ 
cerned. Its intelligentsia had a long tradition and the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences was a lively centre of scientific endeavour. The growth of Rus¬ 
sian science in the years 1861—1917 was extraordinary. It combined internal 
creation and external influences. Extensive borrowing forced Russian intel¬ 
lectual culture to search constantly for new principles of integration. The 
same tendency also had a crucial influence in the emergence of systems 
thinking. 

2.1. From Parts to Totality 

The crystallization of systems thinking in the second and third decades 
of this century was not a detached phenomenon. It was portended by several 
separate theories, which provided the basis on which it was to be built. 
Present-day Soviet histories of science make mention in this connection of 
V. I. Vernadskij’s (1863—1945) studies of the biosphere, 1 K. Ciolkovskij’s 
(1857—1935) rocket research, 2 the physiologist N. Belov’s concept of feedback 


1 V. I. Vernadskij: Biosfera, Moscow — Leningrad 1926. See also Blauberg, 
Sadovsky and Yudin, Systems Theory, p. 25. 

2 In dealing with the development of Soviet space programmes, Anthony C. 
Sutton states: “Russian theoretical development stems from the work of K. E. 
Tsiolkovsky, whose papers, beginning in 1903, investigated atmospheric resistance, 
rocket motions and similar problems”. Anthony C. Sutton: Western Technology 
and Soviet Economic Development, 1945—1965, Stanford, Cal. 1973, p. 270. Blauberg, 
Sadovskij and Judin linked Ciolkovskij’s name with systems theory, specifically. 
See Blauberg, Sadovsky and Yudin, Systems Theory, pp. 25—26. 
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formulated in 19U, : ' E. Fedorov’s (1853—1919) analyses of structure and orga¬ 
nization, 3 4 G. Gruzincev’s (1880—1929) set-theoretical studies 5 * and the work 
of P. D. Khruscov (1849—1909) and A. N. Sukarov (1864—1936) with building 
“logical machines”.' 1 Western sources have also noted the precursors of 
systems thinking in Russia. These included the philosopher and chemist 
E. I. Orlov (1865—1944) who, according to David Joravsky, developed ideas 
which “can nowadays be called cybernetic”, 7 and M. Dynnik who, according 
to Loren Graham, “as early as 1925 called for the construction of computers 
for information retrieval”. 8 

These studies differ from each other in the extent and the way in which 
they contain elements of systems thinking. Vernadskij’s analysis of the bio¬ 
sphere was a kind of evolutionary mineralogy, the study of the chemical 
composition, temperature, pressure and flows of substances in the upper 
layers of the earth’s crust. This led to a comprehensive approach which in 
a way became the basis for today’s ecosystem concept. Vernadskij’s studies 
continued the tradition, begun by V. V. Dokucaev (1846-1903), of soil science 
(pedology), a synthetic and interdisciplinary field. 9 

The ideas of P. D. Khruscov, A. N. Sukarov, E. I. Orlov and G. Gruzincev 
were “systems theoretical” in another way. They were interested in the 
conceptual mastery of complexity. Sukarov studied the mechanisation of 
thinking”, the solution of complex logical tasks. Gruzincev’s set-theoretical 
studies were not only of mathematical interest. He emphasised that a sub¬ 
stantial shift was taking place in scientific thought. This shift was culminat¬ 
ing in 1) systems point of view, 2) relativism, and 3) exactitude or at least a 
striving towards it. 10 

Ciolkovskij’s rocket research was part of a development which led to 
technologies and theories dealing with guidance systems and through this 
to cybernetics. 


3 See Igor Blauberg: The History of Science and Systems Approach, Social 
Sciences 1977, 8 (3), p. 94. 

4 See Ibid., pp. 95—98. 

5 See Ibid., p. 98—99. 

G See G. N. Povarov, A. E. Petrov: Russkie logi£eskie maSiny, in B. V. Birjukov, 
A. G. Spirkin (eds.): Kibernetika i logika. Matematiko-logiSeskie aspekty stanovlenija 
idei kibernetiki i razvitija vycislitelnoj tekhniki, Moscow 1978. 

7 David Joravsky: Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, 1917—1932, London 
1961, pp. 165—166. 

8 Loren R. Graham: Science Policy and Planning in the USSR. Survey no. 64, 
July 1967, p. 68. 

9 Regarding the linkage between Russian soil research and the development of 

ecological and ecosystem concepts, see Jack Major: Historical Development of the 

Ecosystem Concept, in George M. Van Dyke (ed.): The Ecosystem Concept in Natural 

Resource Management, New York 1969. 

19 See Blauberg, op.cit., p. 98. 
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But a search for the origins of systems thinking does not only lead to 
the natural sciences and technology, but also to literature and art. For 
example, present-day Soviet semiotics explores themes which were pro¬ 
duced as early as the 1920s. As Boris Gasparov, a researcher in this field, 
points out: 11 * “One of the most important sources of Dorpat semiotics in the 
1920s was Russian formalism. Even today, the main achievement of the 
formalistic school is an explicit definition of the object studied by poetics. 
This object seems to be, on the one hand, the internal structure of a work of 
art, the methods of its formation (the term ’priem’ stemming from V. Sklov- 
skij) and, on the other, the internal development of the structure, the way it 
functions as a homeostatic mechanism — to use today’s terminology”. The 
emergence of corresponding concepts can be found in architecture and 
abstract art dating from the second and third decades of this century. 

Systems thinking was developed in several different fields in Russia and 
the Soviet Union during the first three decades of this century. The task of 
taking thought processes originating in different quarters and combining 
them into a single movement was left to a revolutionary with a medical 
training, Aleksandr Bogdanov 12 (1873—1928) and a powerful political figure, 
Nikolaj Bukharin (1888—1938). Both theorists intended their system to be 
general, applying to all disciplines of science. At the same time, they 
attempted to produce exact formulations of the central concepts in systems 
thinking and to define the relationships between them. Finally, they regar¬ 
ded their ideas as primarily something to be applied to society and its 
conscious and rational guidance. 

Through Bogdanov and Bukharin, systems thinking also impinged on 
Marxist philosophy. 


2.2. The Relationship between Systems Thinking and Marxism 

Systems thinking did not develop in an ideological vacuum in Russia. 
Thus Vernadskij and Fedorov, for example, took stances strongly opposed to 
bureaucratic Czarist policies. They regarded science as a kind of harbinger 
of a “democratization of social life”. 13 Indeed, faith in the importance of 


11 Boris Gasparov: Tarton semioottinen koulukunta. Teoreettiset perusteet ja 
nykyiset suuntaviivat (The Dorpat School of Semiotics. Theoretical Grounds and 
Present Directions) in Satu Apo, Johanna Enckell, Osmo Kuusi, Eero Tarasti (eds.): 
Strukturalismia, semiotiikkaa, poetiikkaa (Structuralism, Semiotics, Foetics), Helsinki 
1974, p. 26. 

12 Bogdanov is one of the many pseudonyms used by Aleksandr Aleksandrovic 
Malinovskij. Others included Maksimov, Rakhmatov, Reinert and Verner. See Karl 
G. Ballestrem: Lenin and Bogdanov, Studies in Soviet Thought, 1969, 9 (december). 

13 See, e.g., Alexander Vucinich: Science in Russian Culture 1861—1917, Stan¬ 
ford, Cal. 1970, p. 415. 
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science from the point of view of social reform was a typical feature o 
systems thinking then developing in Russia. Optimism over the future and 
social criticism were also the basis for the (radical views which found ex¬ 
pression in the theories of Bogdanov and Bukharin. 

Marxism as an anti-capitalist ideology, predicted the downfall of capital¬ 
ism and the setting up of a new socialist order. But in Russia Marxism also 
had the opposite effect. The Polish historian Andrzej Walicki points out that 
“indeed, ’legal’ Marxism was the first pro-capitalist ideologj which ca e 
forth a response and won broad popularity among the Russian intelligentsia. 
It became popular because it seemed to stem from the socialist tradition . 

Another strongly influential force in Russia, alongside Marxism, was the 
populist tradition, represented by the so-called “Narodniki” who also drew 
on Marxist ideas from time to time. 15 Indeed, Marx himself had pointed out 
that the primitive village community, “obscina” might become the pillar 
supporting the rebirth of Russia”. Thus Marx was to have a direct influence 
on the emergence of a kind of agrarian socialism. 

Lenin’s interpretation of Marxism, in turn, was directed as much against 
legal Marxism as against the “Narodniki”. He opposed not only reformism 
and pro-capitalism but also fanatical revolutionary ardour and the idealiza¬ 
tion of rural life. To take their place, he created his own conception of the 
development of capitalism in Russia, the possibility of revolution and its 
organization. The future socialist society was to be like an enormous factory 
or an efficiently functioning postal establishment. 16 Bogdanov and Bukharin, 
though they became involved in philosophical and political disputes with 
Lenin, still supported a revolutionary line. Capitalist anarchy was to be 
replaced by the planned and rational guidance of society. The “social physics” 
of the 17th century and the rational guidance envisaged in Ampere’s cy¬ 
bernetics now had their Marxist counterpart. Socialism and systems thinking 
found each other in the Comtean vision of an harmonious society. 

As a result of the interest caused by energetics and thermodynamics, 
socialism as natural science also began to be studied in Western Europe 
around this time. L. Winiarsky, for example, believed that exploitation, 
oppression, class divisions and such phenomena would disappear in accord¬ 
ance with the laws of thermodynamics, in such a way that the outcome 


u a. Walicki: The Controversy over Capitalism. Studies in the Social Philo- 
sophy of the Russian Populists, Oxford 1969, p. 170. 

15 See Arthur P. Mendel: Dilemmas of Progress in Tsarist Russia. Legal 
Marxism and Legal Populism, Cambridge, Mass. 1961, pp. 121—125. 

16 Lenin developed his theory and his opposition to the “legal Marxists” and 
the populists in several of his works, including “Cto takoe ’druzja naroda’ i kak oni 
vojujut protiv social-demokratov” (1894), “Razvitie kapitalizma v Rossii ” (1899) and 
“Cto delat’?” (1902). 
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would be “social entropy”, a complete and static equality between people. 17 
The humanism typical of Marx had thus become an unnecessary frill. So¬ 
cialism was to be, by determination of immutable natural laws, the destiny 
of mankind. 

This development did not fail to attract attention in Russia. In his first 
work, of the late 1890s, Bogdanov pointed out the importance of the methods 
used in the natural sciences to the social sciences. 18 At this stage his pre¬ 
sentation of Marxist economics was still being supported by Lenin. 19 Only 
when Bogdanov began transferring his natural-science ideal — including 
elements of Ostwald’s ideas — to Marxism, did his former supporter become 
his opponent. Lenin did not see any reason to alter the dialectical basis of 
Marxism. Bogdanov, for his part, directed sharp criticism at Hegelianism 
leaning on the views of the Neo-positivists Ernst Mach and Richard Avena- 
rius. 

A similar course of development can be perceived in the relationship 
between Bukharin and Lenin. Bukharin’s economic writings on marginal 
utility theory and imperialism influenced Lenin’s thinking. But as Bukharin 
began to make a natural science of Marxism, Lenin’s criticism became biting. 

The philosophical split which had come into being was also a political 
one. The systems thinkers envisaged the achievement of a rational organiza¬ 
tion of the forces of production and harmonious social development. The 
dialecticians, on the other hand, preferred to talk in terms of conflicts and 
class struggle. 

The political character of the dispute was heightened along with the 
wishes of each party to realize their theory in practice. Systems thinking was 
not merely a scientific endeavor, but also a programme for a changed society. 
Thus the discussion of Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s concepts in the second and 
third decades of this century was more than just an academic deliberation of 
abstract themes; it was also a discussion about social peace, the industrializa¬ 
tion of the country and other related political issues. Similarly, the discussion 
on cybernetics and systems theory which began in the Soviet Union during 
the 1950s did not deal with computers, theories and models alone, but also 
with related philosophical and political problems. 

In addition to studying the characteristics of these theories, those societal 
and political processes in connection with which systems thinking developed 
must also be examined. This perspective requires an assessment of the politi- 


17 l. Winiarsky: La method mathematique dans la sociologie et dans l’economie, 
La revue socialiste, vol. XX, 1894, quoted in Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological 
Theories, pp. 23—29. 

is A. Bogdanov: Kratkij kurs ekonomiceskoj nauki, Moscow 1897. 

1® V. I. Lenin: Recenzija, A. Bogdanov: Kratkij kurs ekonomifceskoj nauki, in 
V. I. Lenin: Polnoe sobranie sofcinenii. Izd. pjatoe (after this referred to as PSS), 
tom 4, pp. 35—43. 
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PART I 


THE FORMULATION OF SYSTEMS THINKING IN RUSSIA AND 
THE SOVIET UNION: THE CASES OF BOGNADOV AND BUKHARIN 


















II THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Central to Marx’s thinking was an examination of the development of 
socio-economic formations as processes of natural history. It was not his 
goal, however, to apply the frameworks of natural science to an investigation 
of societal phenomena, although Engels, especially in his work “The Dialectics 
of Nature” devoted considerable time and effort to showing that Marxism 
also met the criteria of the natural science of its time. 1 

The revolution in physics which had taken place by the beginning of the 
century (the Theory of Relativity, new concepts of the nature of matter and 
energy) forced Marxism once again to meet the challenge of natural science. 
It had to take a stance on both the discoveries of the natural sciences and the 
theories and methods of these disciplines. Some believed that Marxism 
should be subjected to a radical philosophical and theoretical re-assessment. 
This was the view held by Bogdanov and Bukharin. Others were not so 
convinced of the significance to the social sciences of the developments 
which had occurred in physics; there was no need to begin changing Marx’s 
concepts since the new discoveries made in the natural sciences had nothing 
to do with dialectics and Marxist method. According to Lenin, for example, 
the application of natural science to the methods of social science meant no 
more than a strengthening of idealism. 

In order to understand the formation of these opposing views it must 
be remembered that the new achievements in the natural sciences had been 
interpreted in many quarters as a blow to traditional materialist views. 
Matter could be transformed into energy. Would it not, therefore, be sensible 
to regard energy as the source of everything? It was through questions such 
as this that the energetic interpretation of nature coalesced. The concept of 
energy was expanded and its extended form also emerged in social science. 
When the equal sign was finally placed between “energy” and “life” and 
the new doctrine was regarded as a kind of natural-science religion, the 
contrast with traditional materialism became apparent. 2 


1 See Friedrich Engels: The Dialectics of Nature, New York 1940. 

2 Compare, e.g. Matti Klinge: Vihan veljista valtiososialismiin. Yhteiskunnal- 
lisia ja kansallisia nakymyksia 1910- ja 1920-luvuilta (From Brothers of Ire to State 
Socialism. Social and National Conceptions in the 1910s and 1920s), Porvoo 1972, the 
chapter “Vuosisadanalun antipositivismi” (Antipositivism at the beginning of the 
century). 
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It was this very contradiction that Lenin dealt with in his work “Materi¬ 
alism and Empirio-Criticism” (1909) when he interpreted the question as the 
old conflict between materialism and idealism. According to him, religion 
and scientific philosophy were also ranged against each other. Lenin pointed 
out that in Russia energetics was beginning to be linked with religious 
subjects (in the works of Bazarov, Gorkij and Lunacarskij for example) and 
that epistemological questions were only being avoided by using the new 
word energy. 8 

In studying the epistemological principles underlying the prevailing tend¬ 
encies in positivism, including energetics and empiriocriticism, Lenin paid 
little attention to the problems of method in natural science. As soon as he 
had identified an opponent as “an idealist”, this was enough to brand him 
a political reactionary. “Materialism and Empirio-Criticism , which was 
subsequently elevated to the position of Lenin’s main philosophical work, was 
also part of the power struggle then in progress within the Russian Marxist 
movement. 3 4 

The ferocity of this conflict and the orientation of the discussion towards 
epistemological questions meant that the development of energetics into sys¬ 
tems thinking as well as the coalescence of new kinds of scientific concepts 
were buried beneath other themes — for half a century! During this period, 
Bogdanov and Bukharin were analyzed — both in the East and in the West 
— according to criteria laid down by Lenin and Stalin, 5 according to whom 
Bogdanov was a malignant idealist, Bukharin a mechanical materialist and 
a vulgar determinist. 

But things can also be examined from the point of view of Bogdanov and 
Bukharin, in the light of their own writings. Bogdanov, for instance, equated 
dialectical materialism with theology and believed that discussion concerning 
the primacy of matter and spirit properly belonged in an ecclesiastical semi- 

3 V. I. Lenin: Materializm i empiriokriticizm. Kritifceskie zametki ob odnoj 
reakcionnoj filosofii, PSS, tom 18, Moscow 1968. 

4 Regarding this theme, see, e.g. Leonard Schapiro: The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, rev. ed., London 1970, p. 112. 

5 Where Bogdanov is concerned, K. M. Jensen has come to the same con¬ 
clusion. He took the view that: “In all of the major studies, he is ever Lenin’s 
rival, either in the actual sense or in the sense that he is deemed the exponent 
of the sorts of politics and thought with which Lenin and Leninists had no truck. 
When his thought is allowed to speak for itself, it is generally only so much as 
is necessary to show the points of conflict with Lenin... 

.. The need to study Bogdanov under the broader approach of his thought in and 
for itself is suggested, most obviously, by the extent to which he functionized and 
theorized outside the context of the dispute with Lenin and the fact that no one 
has allowed his works to speak wholly for themselves”. 

Jensen, Beyond Marx and March, pp. 10—11. 

Although Bukharin has been studied more than Bogdanov, his theories nevertheless 
await a comprehensive re-assessment. 
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nary. By contrast he saw the central question as being the formation, de¬ 
velopment and destruction of organizations and “complexes”. Bukharin, for 
his part, wished to purge dialectics of teleological overtones (whereas it was 
these overtones that Lenin and Stalin admired most) and to create instead 
an equilibrium theory of material systems. 

The fact that systems thinking crystallized in just this context was to 
prove an unhappy coincidence — from the point of view of systems thinking. 















Ill BOGDANO V’S UNIVERSAL ORGANIZATION 

THEORY 


1. The Formulation of Bogdanov’s Empiriomonistic Philosophy 

Bogdanov’s philosophical, scientific and political activities were an inte¬ 
gral part of the history of the Russian revolutionary movement. According 
to his autobiography, Bogdanov joined the radical Narodniks in 1894 and was 
converted to Marxism two years later. 1 In 1904, he joined the Bolsheviks led 
by Lenin and became the movement’s “second-in-command . The Lenin- 
Bogdanov “axis” was at its strongest between 1904 and 1908. During the 
revolution of 1905 Bogdanov was one of the Bolsheviks’ chief representatives 
on the St. Petersburg Soviet. He also edited the newspaper “Vpered” and, 
together with Leonid Krasin, supervised the party’s finances. It was a dispute 
arising from the handling of these funds which led to his break with 
Lenin. In 1909 Krasin and Bogdanov were expelled from the party’s Central 
Committee and an open political and theoretical struggle broke out. 2 The 
left-wing faction led by Bogdanov even went on to maintain its own party 
schools in Capri and Bologna. Among those who took part in discussion 
groups arranged at these schools were A. V. Lunacarskij, M. N. Pokrovskij, 
Maxim Gorkij and Lev Trotskij. 

In 1911 Bogdanov left the Social Democratic Party; in his own words, 
he was tired of the disputes of emigrant life. He kept out of public affairs 
until 1917. The Proletkult movement brought his ideas to the fore again for 
a while. From 1917 to 1921 Proletkult was an important mass movement 
alongside the Bolshevik party. When, in 1921, it came under the strict control 
of the party, Bogdanov’s independent political action came to an end. In his 
autobiography he explains that after 1923 he devoted himself completely to 
scientific work. 5 

Bogdanov’s withdrawal from public life (1911 and 1923) accurately re¬ 
flects his own system of values and world concept. In spite of his political 
success, Bogdanov was and remained a philosopher and a scientist. 

1 A. A. Bogdanov: Autobiography, in Georges Haupt, Jean-Jacques Marie (eds.): 
Makers of the Russian Revolution, Ithaca 1974, p. 286. 

2 See Schapiro, Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 112. 

3 Bogdanov, op.cit. pp. 287—288. 
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1.1. Evaluating Bogdanov 

The history of the vanquished is often interpreted according to the 
criteria of the victors. And so it is that the view of Bogdanov which has 
long held sway both in the Soviet Union and in the West has, to a large 
degree, been mediated by way of a single work: Lenin’s “Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism”. In this work Bogdanov, along with Ernst Mach and 
Richard Avenarius, is presented more or less as a latter-day Bishop Berkeley; 
an advocate of idealism and fideism in the guise of science. 

In his extensive study “Dialectical Materialism” published in 1958, Gustav 
Wetter confirms this view; Bogdanov was an idealist who did want to 
“preserve dialectics” but who nevertheless interpreted it mechanically. 4 Thus 
a view which had established itself during the Stalinist period was adopted in 
the West. Not until the 1960s did a cautious re-assessment of Bogdanov’s 
writings begin. In a brief article published in 1962, “Philosophy and Society: 
Alexander Bogdanov”, the historian S. V. Utechin referred, though only in a 
footnote, to points of contact between Bogdanov’s general organizational 
theory, tectology, and “those ideas which have now been taken up in cyber¬ 
netics”. 5 

In the first extensive monograph dealing with Bogdanov, “Lenins Rivale: 
Bogdanov und seine Philosophie” (1966), Dietrich Grille referred in greater 
detail to the links between tectology and cybernetics, especially through the 
concepts of balance and feedback. 6 Not until the 1970s did analyses appear in 


4 As the basis for his interpretation, Wetter has taken M. Z. Selektor’s work 
“Dialekticeskij materializm i teorija ravnovesija” published in Moscow and Leningrad 
in 1934. He uncritically swallowed Selektor’s “bait”. Actually Bogdanov did not 
want to preserve dialectics at all. This is best seen when one makes a comparison 
between Bogdanov and Wetter: 

Wetter: 

“.. Bogdanov wishes to retain the dia¬ 
lectic ...” 

Gustav Wetter: Dialectical Materialism. 

A Historical and Systematic Survey of 
Philosophy in the Soviet Union, London 
1958, p. 96. 

Bogdanov: 

“.. dialectics itself should be studied and 
explained. Thus is revealed its historical 

5 Utechin is referring particularly to Norbert Wiener’s work “The Human Use 
of Human Beings”, Compare S. V. Utechin: Philosophy and Society. Alexander 
Bogdanov, in Leopold Labedz (ed.): Revisionism. Essays on the History of Marxist 
Ideas, London 1962, p. 122. 

6 In his source reference, Grille writes about those points of contact: “What 
Bogdanov understands by ’system of equilibrium’ is dealt with in the cybernetics 
literature as a ’feedback system’ whereby a distinction is also made between positive, 


limitedness, as well as the need to pro¬ 
ceed to a broader, more general perspec¬ 
tive ... dialectics is thus an individual 
case, nor can its scheme be considered a 
universal method”. 

A. Bogdanov: Filosofija zivogo opyta. 
Populjarnye oCerki. Materializm, em- 
piriokriticizm, dialekticeskij materializm, 
empirionomizm, nauka buduscago, St. 
Petersburg 1913, p. 221. 
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the West affording Bogdanov, without reservation, the position of, in exan- 
der Vucinich’s words, “one of the pioneers of general systems theory . 
Vucinich’s assessments, in turn, were based on discussion in the Soviet 
Union where, after decades of silence, Bogdanov’s name had once more be¬ 
come the subject of philosophical and scientific debate. 

The freeing of cybernetics from the “false science” ban led, during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s, to enthusiasm in the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries for rational planning. In 1961 the programme of the Soviet 
Communist Party mentioned cybernetics as one of the means of building a 
communist society. 8 In 1962, Georg Klaus, who had proposed that dialectical 
and historical materialism become cybernetic, made a positive reference to 
a “universal science of organization” (allgemeine Wissenschaft der Organisa¬ 
tion). 9 Five years later, a Soviet scholar M. I. Setrov wrote a study on the 
common features of Bogdanov’s tectology, cybernetics and general systems 
theory. 10 It was followed by A. Malinovskij’s re-evaluation in “The Philo¬ 
sophical Encyclopedia” in 1970 and A. L. Takhtadzjan s article Tectology. 
History and Problems”, which was published in 1972 in Systems Research 
Yearbook”. 11 This article was an attempt to rehabilitate the theory of tectol¬ 
ogy. It was, at the same time, an important statement on the road to the 
foundation of a distinctive school of systems thinking in the Soviet Union. 
I. V. Blauberg’s, V. N. Sadovskij’s and E. G. Judin’s “Systems Theory”, 
published in English in 1977, was a continuation of the emergence of systems 
theory as a distinct discipline and of the development of an independent 
methodology. In this work, too, the historical roots of systems thinking 
were traced to, among other things, Bogdanov’s “tectology”. 12 

i.e. ’strengthening’ as well as conservative and negative forms of feedback, which are 
dealt with in the light of the types of regulation, on which the character of the 
‘dynamic self-regulating system’ depends in each individual case. Dietrich Grille: 
Lenins Rivale. Bogdanov und seine Philosophie, Koln 1966, p. 198. 

7 Alexander Vucinich: Social Thought in Tsarist Russia. The Quest for a 
General Science of Society, 1861—1917, Chicago 1976, p. 231. 

8 Programma kommunisticeskoj partii Sovetskogo Sojuza, Moscow 1961, p. 73. 

9 According to Klaus: “There is no doubt that the methods of input-output 
analysis (verflechtungsbilanz) and linear programming, which have been known in 
the Soviet Union for decades, reveal themselves as specific cybernetic methods in 
today’s view. However, these methods are already parts of a general science of 
organization”. Georg Klaus: Fur und wider die Kybernetik, Deutsche Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophie, Berlin, 1962, no. 5, p. 585. 

10 M. I Setrov: Ob obscikh elementakh tektologii A. Bogdanova, kibernetiki i 
teorii sistem, Filosofskie i sociologiceskie issledovanija, 1967, no. 8. 

11 A. L. Takhtadzjan: Tektologija. Istorija i problemy, in Sistemnye issledovanija 
1971. Moscow 1972. 

12 Blauberg, Sadovsky and Yudin, Systems Theory, pp. 26—27. 
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Interest in Bogdanov s theory seems to be linked with a re-assessment 
of the assumptions on which systems thinking is founded and reveals the 
methodological importance of comparative historical study. 

In the West, different stages of diffusion and reconvergence can be 
observed in the development of systems theory and cybernetics. Initially, 
both general systems theory and cybernetics were treated as broad general 
theories, as an interdisciplinary language, if not as outright philosophies. 13 
Scientific development, however, soon led to a “fusion” of the concepts of 
systems theory and cybernetics with the conceptual systems of different 
branches of science. This process of diffusion has, however, been followed 
by a new demand for convergence. 

It has manifested itself in several ways. First, as Ervin Laszlo has done, 
a new systems philosophy has begun to be put together; one which provides 
a “theoretical instrument for assuring the mutual relevance of scientific in¬ 
formation and philosophical meaning. Extended into a general systems 
philosophy, this instrument can polarize the contemporary theoretical scene 
as a magnet polarizes a field of charged particles: by ordering the formerly 
random segments into a meaningful pattern”. 14 The Finnish cybernetician Yr¬ 
jo Ahmavaara, for his part, has proposed “socio-cybernetics” as a solution in 
which the concepts ranging from practice 15 to the dynamics of societies 16 
are dealt with. Some thinkers have been interested in creating a general 
science which would serve practical purposes in dealing with global prob¬ 
lems. 17 Finally, there has been a return to the original sources of thought. 
The elements which were originally combined to build up systems thinking 
have begun to be considered anew. 18 Against this background many of 
Bogdanov’s concepts and ideas are remarkably “modern”. 

In the Soviet Union, scholars have concentrated in particular on the 
relationship between systems thinking and Marxist philosophy. Like Laszlo, 
the Soviet theorists Blauberg, Sadovskij and Judin have set themselves the 


13 See, e.g. Boulding, General Systems Theory. 

14 Laszlo, Introduction to Systems Philosophy, p. IX. 

15 a. Y. Ahmavaara: Cybernetics as the Foundational Science of Action, Cyber- 
netica 1975, (3); Yrjo Ahmavaara: Systeemiteorian menetelmista, soveltamisesta ja 
kaytannosta (On the Methods, Application and Practice of Systems Theory) in Yrjo 
Littunen, Pertti Rautio, Aino Saarinen (eds.): Tieto, tiede, yhteiskunta (Knowledge, 
Science, Society), Tampere 1978. 

i ( * Ahmavaara, Yhteiskuntakybernetiikka. 

17 Compare J. Gvishiani: The Concept of IIASA, in IIASA, Conference ’76, 10— 
13 May 1976, vol. 1, Laxenburg 1978. 

18 See I. V. Blauberg, V. N. Sadovsky, E. G. Yudin: Some Problems of General 
Systems Development, in William Gray, Nicholas D. Rizzo (eds.): Unity Through 
Diversity. A Festschrift for Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Part I, New York 1973. The 
authors use such terms as “philosophy of systems” and “systems world view” to 
describe their subject. 
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goal of developing a “systems world view”. This has meant that they have 
had to clarify their relationship to dialectical and historical materialism. 

Viewed from this perspective, the evaluation of Bogdanov’s ideas is not 
a detail, but involves taking a stance on the most central philosophical and 
methodological problems of Marxism. The compromise, which now seems 
to prevail in the evaluation of Bogdanov in the Soviet Union, is founded on 
the assumption of “two Bogdanovs”. The first, the “wrong” Bogdanov, was 
a philosopher and ardent opponent of Lenin. The second, the correct one, 
was a believer in pure science and the creator of tectology. a pioneei of 
general systems theory. 19 The compromise interpretation, however, has weak 
historical and theoretical foundations. In fact, both Bogdanov and Lenin 
regarded tectology — viewed from diametrically opposite perspectives — as 
the logical consequence of a philosophical endeavor called empiriomonism. 


1.2. Bogdanov’s Thinking — Early Developments 

Bogdanov’s first work, “A Short Course in Economic Science”, 20 published 
in 1897, gained the approval of Lenin, who was at the same time preparing 
his magnum opus, “The Development of Capitalism in Russia”. In spite of 
minor differences of approach both were compatible with Marxist economics. 
But the trains of thought of the two revolutionaries had already begun to 
diverge. Bogdanov’s “non-dialecticism” and Lenin’s concretism and historical 
orientation were signs of the incipient differences in their ways of thinking. 

The chapter in “A Short Course in Economic Science” dealing with 
research methods in economics, contained a presentation of induction, anal¬ 
ogy, analysis, synthesis, deduction and abstraction. Examples drawn from 
the natural sciences were used to make these research methods easier to 
understand. There was no mention at all of dialectics or the “Criticism of 
Political Economy” from Marx’s “Das Kapital”. 21 By contrast, Lenin’s “The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia” was structured specifically on “Das 
Kapital” and presented the development of capitalism as a dialectical process. 

19 Blauberg, Sadovsky and Yudin, Systems Theory, pp. 26—27 as well as 
Takhtadzjan, Tektologija, p. 201 and 228—229. 

20 Bogdanov’s “Short Course”, Kratkij kurs ekonomiceskoj nauki, played an 
important role as a basic textbook of economics in the 1920s. It was reprinted more 
than ten times and translated into several languages, including English and Spanish. 
Compare Vorlaufige Bogdanov-Bibliographie, in Grille, Lenins Rivale, pp. 252—259. 
A Finnish translation by Leo Laukki of Bogdanov’s book was published in the 
United States under the title “Taloustieteen oppikirja” (A Textbook of Economics). 
I thank Docent William Copeland for this information. See A. Bogdanoff: Talous¬ 
tieteen oppikirja, Hancock, Michigan 1914. 

21 Bogdanov, Kratkij kurs, pp. 27—29. 
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Bogdanov’s second work “Basic Elements of the Historical View of 
Nature” appeared two years later in 18 99. 22 Its point of departure was the 
unification of the Newtonian view of a static world with Darwin’s theory 
of change and development. Bogdanov had now found his own area: the 
course of development from natural to social sciences. He wanted to 
create a new “Weltanshauung”, the central requirement of which would be 
to bring Marxism and positivism into harmony. 29 Nature was to be examined 
historically, from the perspective of evolution, continuous change and devel¬ 
opment. There was nothing repetitive and static, as the Newtonian view 
of the world assumed. Human knowledge had also to be placed in the same 
perspective; limited in terms of time and space, changing and relative. 

Lenin took up this idea later, accusing Bogdanov of philosophical waver¬ 
ing and idealism. During the early years of Soviet power, Albert Einstein’s 
theory of relativity was attacked on the same grounds! Bogdanov came out 
in defence of relativity and took the view that Einstein’s theory supported 
the ideas of Ernst Mach as well as his own. In this he received the backing 
of Moritz Schlick (1882—1936) and P. S. Juskevic (1873—1945). 2 * This is an 
interesting detail from the point of view of the subsequent development of 
systems thinking, as Moritz Schlick was one of the teachers of Ludwig von 
Bertalanffy, who is regarded as the founder of general systems theory. 25 

With his relativity principle, Bogdanov did not, however, wish to discuss, 
as it were, a “struggle ’ between idealism and materialism, but rather the 


22 A. Bogdanov: Osnovnye elementy istoriceskogo vzglada na prirodu, St. 
Petersburg 1899. 

23 On this theme see Vucinich, Social Throught in Tsarist Russia, pp. 206—230 
and the same author’s Science in Russian Culture, pp. 446—454. 

In an article published in the journal Die Neue Zeit in 1908, Bogdanov presented 
his way of thinking thus: 

“Marxism is nothing more than a natural-scientific philosophy of social life. The 
basis and character of such a science forms its methods. It is precisely in the use of 
natural-scientific methods to recognize social life that harbours what is essential in 
the historical-materialistic conception of Marx”. A. Bogdanov: Ernst Mach und die 
Revolution, Die Neue Zeit 1908, no. 19, p. 698 quoted in Grille, Lenin’s Rivale, p. 100. 

24 P. S. Juskevic was one of Russian’s most outstanding Machian philosophers, 
Moritz Schlick one of the so-called Viennese circle of philosophers. See A. A. 
Bogdanov: Princip otnositelnosti i ego filosofskoe istolkovanie, Mir 1923, no. 4. See 
also Joravsky, Soviet Marxism, p. 381. 

25 However, I have no information to the effect that Bogdanov’s ideas were 
transmitted to von Bertalanffy through Schlick. Nor does von Bertalanffy himself 
refer to Bogdanov’s universal theory of organization, which appeared in Berlin in 
1926 and 1928. See A. Bogdanov: Allgemeine Organisationslehre (Tektologie), vols. 
I—II, Berlin 1926—1928. 

Compare von Bertalanffy, General Systems Theory, p. 12; Johnston, von Bertalanffy’s 
Place in Austrian Thought, p. 22. 
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concept of causality. If everything was changing, then the -world of recur¬ 
ring events" had to he replaced by one of a different kind. Correspond,ugly, 
simple causality had to be replaced by a broader concep . 

In his work "Knowledge from the Historical Point of View", wh.ch appea¬ 
red in 1901, Bogdanov examined the problem of causality from the perspec¬ 
tive of energetic philosophy. This contained a new concept of cause and 
relationship which was founded on "a quantitative equality (ravenstvo) and 
essential sameness (toiestvo) between cause and effect . Cause and 
were two stages of one and the same uninterrupted process.- 

According to Bogdanov, mathematics was an auxiliary device for all 
sciences, although the degree to which it was used varied from one discipline 
to the next. The law of the preservation of energy, for its part, guaran eed 
the continuity and measurability of phenomena. This law also applied to 
society, in which changes could be regarded as increases and decreases in 

energy. 27 

Social processes were paid of historical development. Bogdanov linked 
the study of societies with the Darwinist perspective. In nature, the develop¬ 
ment of “animal species was regulated by a struggle for survival. In society, 
struggle and adaptation reached its highest level, as it were, in the collective. 
The evolution of knowledge became the motive power of development. Ac¬ 
cording to Bogdanov, society’s ability to adapt to nature depended on its 
ability to obtain, process and generalize information. 28 

The idea of a “technical and ideological process” (or the concepts of 
technology and ideology) and, later, the concept of tectology, derived their 
origin from this theory of the evolution of knowledge. By technical processes, 
Bogdanov did not merely mean tools and the methods by which they were 
used, but society’s adaptation to nature. Ideology meant the organization into 
a single totality of the knowledge that people obtained from nature and 
from themselves. The technical process was in advance of the ideological 
one, and their relationship to each other was, as Marxists put it, “one of 


26 a. Bogdanov: Poznanie s istoriceskoj to£ki zrenija, St. Petersburg 1901. An 
interesting point of comparison with these ideas is provided by the concept of 
cybernetic causality, within which so-called systems of expanding development can 
be examined. See Ahmavaara, Systeemiteorian menetelmista, p. 63. 

27 The influence of Wilhelm Ostwald’s theory can be clearly seen here. Compare 
Ostwald, Energetische Grundlagen. 

28 Bogdanov did not, however, wish to establish a direct link between Dar¬ 
winism and social science, but rather “wherever at all possible the principle of 
selection should give its place to a higher general energetic principle”. This point 
was also seen by him as a criticism of the principles of selection presented by G. 
Voltman in his work “Darwinism and Socialism”. See Bogdanov, Poznanie s isto- 
rifceskoj tocki zrenija, p. 32. 
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basis and superstructure”. 29 Tectology, to which Bogdanov had given the 
task of generalizing both technical and ideological experiences, was to enter 
the picture later. 

1.3. The Empiriomonistic Transitional Phase 

The years 1900—1910 saw the formation of Bogdanov’s independent philo¬ 
sophy. Marx’s “Das Kapital” was re-translated more accurately into Russian 
under Bogdanov’s supervision. 30 The theory already presented in his work 
“Knowledge from the Historical Point of View” was expanded into a philo¬ 
sophical system in the three-volume work “Empiriomonism”. 31 Thus the con¬ 
frontation between dialectical materialism and empiriomonism was born and 
the “debate of the century” with Lenin on materialism and idealism sparked 
off. 32 Although Lenin furiously attacked Bogdanov the latter could not be 
repressed by philosophical criticism. On the contrary, the publication of 
“Philosophy of Living Experience” followed the debate with Lenin in 1913 
and is even regarded as Bogdanov’s main work. 33 The extent of Bogdanov’s 
creative force is also seen in his utopian works “Red Star” and “Engineer 
Menni”. 34 

Bogdanov intended empiriomonism to be a synthesis uniting positivism 
and Marxism. In support of such a unification he pointed to the history 

29 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 180—182. 

30 Marx’s “Das Kapital” was translated into Russian by a team under Bogda¬ 
nov’s direction in 1907—1909. Naum Jasny assessed this more exact translation thus: 
“Under the editorship of Bazarov and Skvortsov-Stepanov, with Bogdanov as general 
director, the three volumes of Marx’s Das Kapital were re-translated and published 
in 1907—1909. This translation is still used in the Soviet Union, but the fact of 
Bazarov’s and Bogdanov’s editorship is suppressed”. Naum Jasny: Soviet Economists 
of the Twenties. Names to be Remembered, Cambridge 1972, p. 125. 

21 A. Bogdanov: Empiriomonizm. Stati po filosofii, I—III, St. Petersburg 1904— 
1906. 

32 See Lenin, Materializm i empiriokriticizm. Bogdanov replied to Lenin in his 
work Vera i nauka (O knige V.Ilina Materializm i empiriokriticizm), Moscow 1910. 
But also Bogdanov’s later works, including “Philosophy of Living Experience (1913) 
returned to themes connected with Lenin’s criticism. 

33 See Bogdanov, Filosofija zivogo opyta. This work was completed in 1910, 
but did not appear until 1913. K. M. Jensen built his Bogdanov interpretation speci¬ 
fically on the basis of this work, which he regards as Bogdanov’s main philosophical 
work. See Jensen, Beyond Marx and Mach, pp. 17—21. Dietrich Grille, for his part, 
considered “The Philosophy of Living Experience” as the first announcement of 
Bogdanov’s intention to create a ’universal science of organization’. See Grille, 
Lenins Rivale, pp. 171—176. These stances are not necessarily contradictory of each 
other if one thinks that “The Philosophy of Living Experience” was a search for 
philosophical bases for tectology. 

34 A. Bogdanov: Krasnaja zvezda. Utopija, St. Petersburg 1908; A. Bogdanov: 
Inzener Menni. Fantasti£eskij roman, Moscow 1913. 
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of philosophy. The references he made here are also interesting from the 
point of view of systems thinking. 

Bogdanov remarked that the passiveness of ancient materialism, e.g. that 
of Epicurus and Lucretius, was due to the emphasis of the concept system .' i • , 
Reflecting on the world order — which is precisely what is meant by system 
in its original form — meant the giving of shape and “final” state to the 
nature of things. “New materialism” by which Bogdanov meant the thinking 
of such men as Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes and David Hume, was in his 
opinion active, practical, and closely linked with the development of science. 

This was the basis upon which Bogdanov apparently wanted to establish 
a solution of his own; empiriomonism or the “philosophy of living experience . 
The “system” of old materialism should be activated. The active way in 
which “new materialism” was directed towards the world should be made 
systematic, i.e. a new comprehensive view of the world and discipline of 
science should be created. But empiriomonism would rise “above material¬ 
ism” while implementing its task. In aspiring to this, Bogdanov was in¬ 
fluenced by the thoughts of Mach and other empiriocriticists, adopting their 
idea of the practical criterion of truth, their principle of economy of thought 
and their aim to end the false division of reality into separate realms: those 
designated physical and psychical. 

But Bogdanov also criticized the empiriocriticists. In his view, “pure 
experience” was the same kind of fetish as “matter existing absolutely . 
The task of philosophy was not merely to describe the world but to change it. 
An active relationship with the world was represented by the concept of 
labour, which Bognadov wished to expand into a general philosophical prin¬ 
ciple: to go beyond Mach through the ideas of Marx. The traditional concept 
of causality had to be changed to correspond to this new attitude: transforma¬ 
tion of energy was understood to be devoid of implications of creation oi 
destruction. Effort or energy was neither created nor destroyed in machine 
production; it simply took on different appearances and uses- Thus in a view 
of cause and effect modeled on the transformation of energy, cause and 
effect must appear as “equal” in the sense that they are different phases 
in a continuous series of changing and changeable phenomena. 3 ' 

The way of thinking which was to lead to tectology now began to take 
shape. The concepts of selection and adaptation central to the theory of evo¬ 
lution led Bogdanov to wonder whether these concepts could be given a 
general and abstract form which could also be applied to society. From 

35 Bogdanov, Filosofija zivogo opyta, p. 109. 

36 op.cit., p. 175. In this statement, he was obviously also recalling his dispute 
with Lenin about materialism and idealism. 

37 Bogdanov, Filosofija zivogo opyta, pp. 222—223; compare also Jensen, Beyond 
Marx and Mach, p. 121. 
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biological selection and adaptation he derived the idea of more general 
concepts of organization and combination. From energetics Bogdanov got the 
idea that in principle all phenomena were measurable. A method of measure¬ 
ment was provided by “the description of pure forms of experience”. Finally, 
the putting together of a new comprehensive philosophy was made possible 
by the growth of the working class’s collective experience. Thus Bogdanov 
proceeded from Darwin via Ostwald to Mach and Marx. 38 

Bogdanov no longer regarded empiriomonism, which united Marx and 
Mach, as a philosophy proper, but rather as a kind of transitional form on 
the way to a universal science of organization: 39 “Philosophy is living out 
its last days. Empiriomonism is already not fully philosophy, but a transi¬ 
tional form, because it knows where it is going and to what it will have to 
give place. The beginnings of the new universal science will come in the 
next few years. Its flowering will arise from the gigantic, feverish organiza¬ 
tional work which will create a new society and complete the agonizing pro¬ 
logue of the history of mankind. That time is not far off...” “The new 
universal science” was, then, the result of earlier intellectual work. At 
the same time, however, it departed from its background and represented 
a new qualitative level in thought. It was to be a science comparable to the 
natural sciences through which it would be possible to develop a new “math¬ 
ematics of complexities”. Tectology, Bogdanov thought, would be this new 
science. It must therefore be examined from two perspectives; firstly against 
the background of its historical and philosophical development, and secondly 
through the subsequent results of systems thinking. 40 


38 The Russian biologist K. A. Timirjazev also had the same kind of powerful 
synthesis in mind. Already before Bogdanov he had presented a demand for a 
combination of Darwinism and energetics. Alexandr Vucinich describes Timirjazev’s 
thinking thus: 

“Timirjazev’s own evolutionism combined three ideas: Darwin’s concept of natural 
selection; the Newtonian mechanistic idea of the universality of causality and 
continuity in the work of nature; and Comte’s extension of the idea of progress from 
the world of organic life to the world of human society and culture”. 

Vucinich: Science, p. 280. 

Bogdanov’s aspirations bear an amazing resemblance to the structure of K. A. 
Timirjazev’s thinking. K. A. Timirjazev should not be confused with the physicist 
A. K. Timirjazev, with whom Bogdanov became involved in a debate on Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity during the 1920s. 

39 Bogdanov, Filosofija zivogo opyta pp. 271—272. 

4( > The Soviet scholar Igor Blauberg is also convinced of the importance of this 
kind of historical and comparative grasp: 

“The material contained herein is a rather extensive illustration of the thesis of the 
prime importance of a study of the history of systems conceptions and principles for 
an understanding of their content and place in the present-day scientific knowledge”. 
Blauberg, History of Science, p. 99. 
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2. Universal Organization Theory: Tectology 

In early 1913, the first part of Bogdanov’s universal science of organiza¬ 
tions, “Tectology,” was published in St. Petersburg. Its foreword began with 
an historical prediction charged with pathos: 1 

“Laying the foundation of a vitally important and essential science 
which will unite the organizational experience of humanity is a task of 
enormous importance. In taking this initiative I am fully aware of the 
whole seriousness and responsibility of this step. Yes responsibility, the 
failing of this attempt, the setting of erroneous basic questions, may for a 
long time compromise the task itself, alienate for years to come the inteiest 
and attention focused on it... 

I decided nevertheless to take action, because a start has to be made 
sometime. It is possible that others would be better suited to this task. 
But we must await these others ...” 

And wait we had to, in the West at least —for thirty years! The following 
year, 1914, saw the outbreak of the First World War, in which Bogdanov 
took part as a military doctor. 2 The theoretician of organization came thus 
to see with his own eyes the “disorganization and chaos which resulted 
from a collision between organizations. Indeed, the second part of “Tecto¬ 
logy” already contains references to a “sphere of destruction 

But in 1912 (the foreword to the work is dated 28th December, 1912) 
Bogdanov was still optimistic. A new science was being born. It was the 
“inevitable conclusion of the past”, and its sights were on the future. The 
seeds of tectology, its essential historical conditions, were to be found in 
remote history. On the other hand, to realize the scientific possibilities of 
the universal theory of organization required conscious creative effort. In 
taking the initiative into his own hands Bogdanov had embarked “in all 
consciousness” on an enterprise which was “vital and essential”, but which 
might also lead to the “failure of the endeavor”. 

Bogdanov found the earliest manifestations of human experience with 
organization in the religious tradition, in which such experience was con¬ 
centrated in form of customs and rules. They shaped the behaviour (praktika) 
and thought of the people, defined and regulated the organization of the 
work of the village community and its members, their techniques and also 
their view of the world, i.e. the organization of ideas. 3 


1 A. Bogdanov: Vseob§£aja organizacionnaja nauka (Tektologija), cast I, St. 
Petersburg 1913, p. 5. 

2 Bogdanov, Autobiography, p. 288. 

3 Bogdanov, Vseobsdaja organizacionnaja nauka, Cast I, pp. 4—6. Bogdanov’s 

conceptions of language and religion as bearers of organizational experience were 

influenced by two sources mainly, Ludwig Noire’s ideas concerning the evolution of 

technology and Max Muller’s studies of natural mythologies. However, Bogdanov 
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In the religious tradition, a kind of primitive tectology, organizational 
experience appeared in the form of absolute commands and prohibitions, 
But where such scholars as Emile Durkheim saw only “mechanical solidarity”, 
Bogdanov emphasized the intellectual substance contained in these rules. 4 
Ihus the sacred books’ of various cultures contained not only religious 
concepts and sets of moral rules, but also data concerning geography, hygiene, 
technology, the movements of celestial bodies, etc. It was just that the 
order of these sacred books did not follow logic, but a natural artistry 
(stikhijno-zivopisnyj porjadok). 5 

The disintegration of “artistic totality” gave rise to the principle of 
specialization. First came “knowledge of the world”, then “knowledge of the 
stars ’ and ever-narrower fields of knowledge. Phenomena were broken 
down into smaller and smaller components. According to Bogdanov, develop¬ 
ment could not go on in this uncoordinated way. It was also necessary to 
produce the opposite of “the principle of specialization”, the integration of 
various fields into a single totality. 

Specialization had given rise to a demand for totality: 6 “But the more 
a society grows and develops, the more powerfully and morbidly its lack 
of organization as a totality becomes apparent. The constantly accumulating 
mass of life functions retain their equilibrium with increasing difficulty and 
less and less perfectly... and so the course of life itself is ever more un¬ 
compromising and unshakable in throwing up organizational tasks in a new 
form — not in a specialized and sectorized form, but in a comprehensive 
(integralnoj) one”. 

As a result of the “lack of equilibrium in the mass of life functions” 
and of the increasing difficulty in regulating society, and, at the same time, 
the increasing need for this, a “universal science of organization” became 
essential. 7 The new science did not come about “through invention” but 
“because reality itself provided its elements”. 8 

A number of lines of development led to the universal science of organiza¬ 
tions. First of all, a uniformity of method could be discerned in various 
fields of science. The “languages” of special areas began to be translatable 
one from another. Secondly, universal scientific concepts began to emerge. 
“General energetics” (obscaja energetika) became a bridge between mechan¬ 
ics, physics and chemistry. The sciences which studied life were united 

digested these influences to form the historical basis for his tectology. Compare 
Grille, Lenins Rivale, pp. 79—98. 

4 Regarding the concept of mechanical solidarity, see Robert Bierstedt: Emile 
Durkheim, New York 1966, pp. 52—70. 

5 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 5. 

6 Ibid., pp. 17—18. 

7 Ibid., p. 19. 

8 Ibid., p. 20. 
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by the theory of evolution. Physiology found points of contact with exact 
methods and “general energetics” by way of physics and chemistry. In spite 
of its prominent position energetics nevertheless remained merely a deriva¬ 
tive of tectology. The universal theory of organizations detached itself from 
energetics and, at the same time by virtue of being more abstract, went 
beyond it. 9 

The engineering industry was a social manifestation of the tendency 
towards integration. The more perfect machines became, the closer they 
approached automatic mechanism. The tasks of workers would become uni¬ 
form. In this way the “most deep-seated specialization of all”, namely the 
gulf between scientific theory and immediate working practice, would be 
overcome. “Scientific technique” was to become the unifying factor here, 
and tectology was to be regarded as a portender of this. 10 

Bogdanov mentioned Hegel’s dialectics as the first attempt to build a 
“universal methodology”. Dialectics, however, contained features which made 
it unsuitable as a system of concepts for a universal theory of organization. 
It was “unclear” (nejaznyj) and “abstract” (otvlecennyj), features which ex¬ 
cluded the possibility of “the objective success of the endeavor”. 11 

Bogdanov did not derive the model for his tectology from philosophy 
nor from the discussions of social science, but from the natural sciences. In 
the foreword to the second part of his work, published in Moscow in 1927, 
he referred to the optics, biology and biochemistry of his time. Links and 
similarities of relationships could be found between the most diverse fields, 
and close resemblance in their structures (intimno-strukturnoe edinstvo) 
could be detected. 12 Similar tendencies in thought, collected from various 
fields, were, according to Bogdanov, the best proof of the fact that “the new 
way of thinking would clear a path to life”. 

The natural science element was also to remain Bogdanov’s last weapon 
against attacks by the dialecticians. Having shown in the final words of his 
work that the dialectical criticism directed against him in no way met the 
conditions of tectology, he ended his book with the exclamation: 13 “Sacred 
simplicity! And we are still waiting for a critique”. 

The critique which Bogdanov awaited did not materialize. He died the 
following year while performing a medical experiment on himself. 

9 The same feature later manifested itself in cybernetics, which had also grown 
out of energetics. On this point see Ashby, Introduction to Cybernetics, p. 3. 

Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 21. 

11 Ibid., p. 26. 

12 A. Bogdanov: Vseobs£aja organizacionnaja nauka (Tektologija), cast II, izd. 
3-e, dopolnennoe i ispravlennoe, Leningrad—Moscow 1927, p. 3. 

13 Ibid., p. 267. 
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2.1. The System of Concepts in the Universal Theory of Organizations: 

Machines, Language and the Exact Description of Totalities 

In the introduction to his tectology, Bogdanov pointed out that the orga¬ 
nizational experience of society manifested itself in a crystallized form in 
language. According to this concept, expressions used in everyday language 
contained tectological ideas, the grouping of people and things to achieve 
certain aims, the co-ordination and regulation of functions into a purposeful 
totality. The task of tectology was to compile this natural knowledge, but 
also to advance in the direction of more abstract dimensions. 14 

2.1.1. The Formulation of the Research Programme 

Bogdanov defined the machine as an “organized system”, although as he 
pointed out, “this was not familiar in every-day thinking”. 15 What was 
essential in this definition was first that the machine had been designated 
a system among other systems, biological organisms, and societies, and sec- 
ondly that the machine was an organized system, not a chaotic or unpre¬ 
dictable totality. It was just this organized character which gave it the same 
dimensions as living organisms and societies. Bogdanov’s concept thus pre¬ 
ceded both Norbert Wiener’s and W. Ross Ashby’s interpretation of the 
machine. 16 

Bogdanov proceeded from the concept of the machine to the process of 
thinking. Thought was also organization, combination, the creation of “sys¬ 
tems of thought” or theories. Combination, unification and organization could 
be discerned in all human endeavour. On the other hand, the opposite process 
could also be seen at the same time. Bogdanov gave it the general name 
disintegration, “disorganization”, and used an example from biology to make 
his concept more comprehensible. 17 


14 Bogdanov, op.cit., 5ast I, p. 1. 

is Ibid., p. 2. 

16 Norbert Wiener defined cybernetics as a discipline of science, the subject of 
which was “control and communication in animal and machine”. W. Ross Ashby’s 
characterization of the cybernetic interpretation of the machine shows that it is 
precisely orderedness which provides the cornerstone of the definition: “... the con¬ 
cept of a machine ... comes from recognizing that the sequence in the protocol shows 
a particular form of constraint. Were the protocol to show no constraints, the observer 
would say it was chaotic or unpredictable, like a roulette wheel”. Ashby, Introduction 
to Cybernetics, p. 132. 

Ashby’s “particular form of constraint” and Bogdanov’s “organized system” are, in 
a way, two different expressions of the same thing, namely the regularity of trans¬ 
formation. 

17 Bogdanov, op.cit., cast I, p. 3. 
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“When people kill and eat animals they disorganize other living systems 
in order to organize their elements to build up their own bodies”. 

Thus the border between man and nature had been reached. From the 
point of view of organization and disorganization, however, this border 
was an imaginary one. Man was part of nature and functioned in accordance 
with the laws of nature. Processes of organization and disorganization could 
also be observed in inorganic nature . 18 

The chain of proof was intended as the foundation stone for a theory 
of organizations. Since organization and disorganization were two character¬ 
istics present everywhere — in human society, in thought and in nature — 
they provided the springboard for analysis. For this reason, Bogdanov also 
called his theory the universal science of organizations, to which he desig¬ 
nated the name tectology . 19 

The word tectology itself was formed from the Greek stem “tekton”. 
Thus tekton + logos was a typical neologism based on classical Greek 
words . 20 According to Bogdanov, a literal translation of tectology would be 
“the science of building”. By “building”, however, he meant “the broadest 
and most suitable synonym to the modern concept “organization ”. 21 Such 
different Greek expressions as building, order, tactics, etc. were derived 
from the same stem word. Bogdanov was particularly interested in the flexi¬ 
bility of terms and in their suitability for expressing the most varied phen¬ 
omena. He found this to reflect the idea of the organizational process . 22 

Speech, according to Bogdanov, was “the first tectological method”. 
Language brought with it the organizational experience of society. But 
tectology was not to be confused with linguistics, which might contain 
fruitful elements for tectology but which could not respond to the basic ques¬ 
tion of the universal theory of organizations, the task of which was “the sci- 


18 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 3. 

19 For comparison, it should be mentioned that Ludwig von Bertalanffy described 
his Weltanschauung as “the world as an organization”. From this point of departure 
one can develop different kinds of theories, of which von Bertalanffy mentions 
cybernetics, general systems theory, theory of games, the decision-making theory, 
etc. According to von Bertalanffy, “they are different in basic assumptions, math¬ 
ematical techniques and aims, and they are often unsatisfactory and sometimes 
contradictory. They agree, however, in being concerned, in one way or the other, 
with ‘systems’, ‘wholes’ or ‘organizations’; and in their totality they herald a new 
approach”, von Bertalanffy, General System Theory, p. 188. 

The similarity between von Bertalanffy’s structure of ideas and Bogdanov’s theory 
can be made easier to grasp if one makes the following parallel comparison: 

initial postulation theory 

von Bertalanffy the world as organization general system theory 

Bogdanov organization as a universal category tectology 

20 My thanks to Heimo Vesala for this information. 

21 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 26. 

22 ibid., p. 28. 
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entitle systematization of humanity’s organizational experience in its entire¬ 
ty .- 1 Every person plays his part in this collective experience, a part which 
he systematizes in his own way, either consciously or unconsciously, and 
which guides his actions. In other words “every person has his own small, 
imperfect and naturally constructed tectology ”. 24 Language in a way united 
these “individual tectologies”. Its purpose was to organize and it aimed at 
universality. With the aid of words common goals and means were formu¬ 
lated. Human consciousness and thought was also arranged with the aid of 
language. Language in itself was a “tectological instrument”. From this 
perspective, the universal theory of organizations could be regarded as the 
organization of tectological instruments — as a kind of second-degree 
language. 

The aim of tectology was to systematize organizational experience. It 
fulfilled that very task which Bogdanov, in his work “The Philosophy of 
Living Experience , had envisaged for the science of the future, which was 
to render philosophy superfluous. 


2.1.2. Sets of Concepts in Tectology 

The concepts of totality and order held a central position in Bogdanov’s 
attempt to systematize tectological knowledge. This meant that the objects 
of human action in all work and thought consisted of complexes (i.e. totalities, 
combinations), which were made up of different kinds of elements. Com¬ 
plexes disintegrated (disorganized) into elements; elements combined (orga¬ 
nized) into complexes . 25 From this, Bogdanov obtained “the first tectological 
classification”, in which all complexes were divided into three groups re¬ 
gardless of their size or complexity. In these groups, the relationship be¬ 
tween the whole and the parts was arranged in the following way : 26 


23 Bogdanov, op.cit., pp. 26—27. 

24 Ibid., p. 27. 

Bogdanov’s analysis reminds one of Yrjo Ahmavaara’s concepts of “everyday evi¬ 
dence” and “rational view of the world”, which he presents in his “Yhteiskuntatie- 
teen kyberneettinen metodologia” (“The Cybernetic Methodology of Social Science”). 
According to Bogdanov, everybody has his own imperfect tectology. Ahmavaara 
states that every person has, through his own experience, gathered “everyday evi¬ 
dence”, the imperfection of which stems from the fact that this evidence is dif¬ 
ferent in different social positions. The points of contact also extend to language. To 
Bogdanov, language is a tectological instrument, i.e. a means of measuring the 
degree of organization prevailing in the world. Ahmavaara uses a more technical 
expression, but the underlying thought is surprisingly similar: with the aid of 
language, rules of conclusion, evidence, etc, one obtains a “jointed totality”, an 
“experience based view of the world”. Compare Yrjo Ahmavaara: Yhteiskuntatieteen 
kyberneettinen metodologia. Positivismin kritiikki, Helsinki 1969, pp. 23—86. 

25 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 30. 

20 Ibid., p. 31. 
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a) the whole is greater than the sum of the parts, 

b) the whole is less than the sum of the parts, 

c) the whole is the sum of the parts. 

These types were descriptions of different kinds of processes. In the first 
case the combination of elements produced a “quantum jump”, a process 
whose activeness or energy exceeded the combined activeness or energy of 
the parts. In the second case — Bogdanov took as an example the system 
combining positive and negative electricity — combination led to the oppo¬ 
site result: total energy or activeness declined. The third case involved the 
combination of the parts in such a way that the amount of energy or 
activeness they contained did not change. These processes Bogdanov called 
organizing, disorganizing and neutral . 27 The neutral state could be understood 
with the aid of the first two : 28 “equilibrium between organizing and disorga¬ 
nizing activity results in a neutral relationship of the complex”. Bogdanov 
took as an example the metabolism which keeps living organisms in balance. 

Order was relative, i.e. dependent on the nature of the observer. So a 
“complex and sophisticated machine represents a highly organized system 
to a person familiar with its construction, whereas to a savage it is a chaotic 
jumble of metal pieces and plates and, when he sees it working, a living 
creature ”. 29 

Organizations observable everywhere in nature and society were studied 
by different disciplines of science through different concepts. This led to 

Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 32. 

28 ibid., p. 34. 

29 Ibid., p. 36. Thus did Bogdanov illuminate a question which had interested 
sociologists of religion, the so-called cargo cult problem, albeit decades before the 
phenomenon in question manifested itself when, during the Second World War, 
the Western technological culture encountered primitive societies. Points of linkage 
can also be found between Bogdanov’s assessment in quite another quarter, namely 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy’s philosophical perspectivism. The perspective from which a 
machine — or any object at all — is examined also determines how it is compre¬ 
hended. Concepts crystallize as cultural evolution progresses. For this reason, von 
Bertalanffy was interested in such theoreticians and ideas as Piaget’s genetic 
epistemology, Cassirer’s analyses concerning the origin of concepts and Whorf’s 
hypotheses. 

A similar role in Bogdanov’s thinking was played by the influences which he had 
received from Noire’s and Muller’s theories, which have already been referred to 
(see note, page 45). 

Compare Jan Kamaryt: From Science to Metascience and Philosophy. Dialectical 
Perspectives in the Development of Ludwig von Bertalanffy’s Theoretical Work, in 
William Gray, Nicholas D. Rizzo (eds.): Unity Through Diversity. A Festschrift for 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Part I, London 1973. 

A similar thought construction, albeit without an examination of evolution, is also 
found in Yrjo Ahmavaara’s work. Compare Ahmavaara, Yhteiskuntatieteen kyber- 
neettinen metodologia, pp. 74—86. 
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a difficulty for tectology: 3 *) “Generalization must, here, take into account the 
infinite multiplicity of facts which often belong to areas extremely remote 
from each other — the connection between organizational forms must be 
found where it is hidden in the greatest diversity of elements ...” 

But tectology had its assistants too; these included mathematics which 
also generalized the most diverse matters and could be applied to many 
fields. Bogdanov, however, regarded his theory as being broader than math¬ 
ematics: “... mathematics is nothing more than the special tectology of 
neutral complexes ”. 31 The strength of mathematics was in its exactness. 
It was Bogdanov's aim that his science of organizations would achieve the 
same kind of exactness. But “in tectology the matter is even more difficult 
as it deals with phenomena in a more perfect and more complex manner ”. 32 
Bogdanov clarified his view with the aid of examples in which physiological 
observations were “raised” to the abstract level of tectology. Having examin¬ 
ed a concrete “group of physiological elements”, the researcher substituted 
abstract symbols for the relationships between these elements. He then com¬ 
pared the “schema” obtained in this way with other analogically prepared 
models. Thus he arrived at “tectological generalizations” of the forms and 
types of organizations . 33 

According to Bogdanov, this was, however, only the “empirically de¬ 
scriptive (empiriceski-opisatelnyj) part of our science — its beginning”. 
The most important task was “the drafting of abstract laws of organization”. 
These “tectological laws” enabled the “tectological deduction” through which 
the theory would acquire major practical significance. Thus systematic 
organizational work, both theoretical and practical, would become possible. 

“As we see, tectology combines in its methods the abstract symbolism of 

30 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 37. 

31 Ibid., p. 38. 

32 ibid., p. 38. 

33 Ibid., p. 39. Bogdanov’s idea is nearly the same as that used by Ervin 
Laszlo to describe the methodology of general system theory: “General system 
synthesis, I suggest, is the building of models of models. Its procedures can be 
controlled and explicit, and need not be less rigorous in aim and expectancy than 
those of any empirical science. Its main area of difference is given by the fact that 
the data of systems synthesis are theories — ‘first order’ models of the experienced 
world — and not experiences themselves. Its basic conceptual assumption is that the 
first order models refer to some common underlying core termed ‘reality’, and that 
this core is generally ordered. Thus the special orders by the many empirical-level 
models serving as its data can be integrated into a second-order model exhibiting 
a species of general order. In view of the fitness of systems concepts to remain 
invariant when passing from one first-order model to another, thereby permitting 
the translation of terms and concepts as particular transformations of the invariance 
stated in systems language, the second-order model constitutes a general system 
theory. Laszlo, Introduction to Systems Philosophy, pp. 19—20. 
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mathematics with the experimental character of the natural sciences , 
Bogdanov remarked in conclusion. 34 

Considering the fact that the aim of tectology was to control the process 
by which society grows more complex, Bogdanov’s words about the “socio- 
historical character” of his theory become understandable. The new discipline 
combining the natural and social sciences with the theory of societal steering 
was thus “universal in regard to both method and content . *•’ 

The scientific programme formulated contained many of the ideas which 
were later classified under the names cybernetics and general systems theory. 
These included the concepts of the machine and the organization, the exa¬ 
mination of machines and animals as processes in which control and self¬ 
regulation were possible, investigation of the relationships between the whole 
and the parts in a non-reductionist manner, the dismantling of the barrier 
between natural and social sciences, the attempt to develop a common 
interdisciplinary language and the ideal of exactness. 3 ' 1 

2.1.3. From Organizational Processes to Regulation and Guidance 

The building of tectology on the basis of Bogdanov’s earlier works is 
illustrated in the concept of selection. This Darwinist concept was formed 
into a starting point for tectology: it was necessary to find a general organiza¬ 
tional method which would cover all variations of selection in theory and in 
reality. 37 

By means of the selection mechanism, a complex which consisted of 
elements and might be perceived as an open system, dissimilated and as- 

34 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 41. 

35 ibid., p. 41. 

36 Compare, for example, Boulding, General System Theory; von Bertalanffy: 
General System Theory. A Critical Review; and Norbert Wiener: Cybernetics in 
History, all in Walter Buckley (ed.): Modern Systems Research for the Behavioral 
Scientist, Chicago 1968. 

37 Bogdanov, Vseobscaja organizacionnaja nauka, cast I, p. 47. In their recon¬ 
struction of tectology, A. L. Takhtadzjan and George Gorelik have started out from 
the concept of a “formulating mechanism” (formirujuscij mekhanizm) and proceeded 
from that to the concept of a “regulating mechanism” (regulirujusSij mekhanizm), 
whereby it appears that the concept of selection was not Bogdanov’s point of de¬ 
parture, but rather coupling, conjugation, ingression, etc. 

Gorelik used the 1922 edition of Tektologija as his source, whereas Takhtadzjan used 
the third printing of the general theory of organizations, which was published in 
three parts in 1925—1929. It appears that Bogdanov changed the order of his pre¬ 
sentation in the later printings. In the first printing, however, Bogdanov proceeded 
specifically from selection to the other concepts. 

Compare Bogdanov, VseobScaja organizacionnaja nauka, Cast I, pp. 41—109; Takh¬ 
tadzjan, Tektologija, pp. 205—208; George Gorelik: Reemergence of Bogdanov’s 
Tektology in Soviet Studies of Organization, Academy of Management Journal 1975, 
18(2), pp. 349—352. 
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simulated the requisite variety from the environment and was regulated by 
it. For the preservation of a complex, dynamic equilibrium between the 
complex and its environment was needed. Sometimes a simple dynamic 
equilibrium was not sufficient: only growth in activities, preponderance of 
assimilation, that is growth in the activities of a complex at the expense of 
its environment, ensured the preservation of that complex. Acts of selection 
consisted of various processes of conjunction (konjugacija), ingression (in- 
gressija), by which Bogdanov meant the creation of links and linkages in 
complexes, and disingression (dezingressija). These processes occured in 
parallel. In some cases selection led to the growth of the energies of a 
complex by assimilation of variety from the environment. Assimilated 
activities had to be torn away from those complexes of the environment to 
which they belonged. 

Tectological concepts, then, were developed by examining them from 
the perspective of natural selection. Bogdanov, however, thought Darwin’s 
theory “tectologically deficient”. Malthus had also arrived at the wrong con¬ 
clusions, but this was not because of the basic axiom of the theory which 
“was and is universally correct (universalno-vernyj)”. 38 
By studying natural selection with the new concepts he had created, Bogdanov 
at the same time made question setting more accurate. In his system, con¬ 
cepts were built upon each other in such a way that simple units were 
collected together and became increasingly complex. The concept of coupling 
(svjazka) gave rise to different forms of linkage, e.g. the chain (cepnaja 
svjaz). 39 Ingress meant that “activities which were not previously connected 
were joined together in such a way as to create a linkage of connecting 
complexes”. Linear chains, in turn, could be linked “ingressively” and could 
be built up into “nets” (seti) or second-degree chains. From these one obtain¬ 
ed third-degree chains, e.g. crystals, which could be further built up into 
fourth- and fifth-degree chains, etc. 40 

Egress was created by way of centralist coupling (centralisticeskaja svjaz). 
The element of egress, in turn, was “non-symmetrical ingress coupling” 
(nesimmetricnaja ingressivnaja svjaz). 41 As examples Bogdanov mentioned 
the human brain and the solar system. Egress could also be cumulative, 
whereby multilink egress chains (mnogoclennaja egressija, cepnaja egressija) 
were obtained. 42 

38 Bogdanov, op.cit., cast II, p. 221. 

39 op.cit., Cast I, pp. 109—114. 

40 ibid., p. 159. 

41 Ibid., p. 196. 

42 Ibid., pp. 201—206. 

Here, Bogdanov’s examples and concepts can be understood as first drafts for new 
“mathematics of complexities”. His “chains”, “nets” and their combinations contained 
ideas to be later developed in various mathematical theories, set theory, theory of 
graphs etc. 
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Bogdanov placed an equal sign between machine, society and biological 
organism by making organization the unifying concept. The survival of 
organisms in a changing environment and the principles upon which machines 
functioned were also the starting point for the study of regulation and 
guidance. According to Bogdanov, a living organism was a machine, “which 
not only regulated but also repaired itself”. 43 It also built itself. From 
specific materials an organism was able to assemble quite specific types of 
totalities. 44 

Bogdanov used two “relatively simple organizational concepts 1 ' to explain 
this process of assembly. The first of these was an ordinary regulator 
(regulator). The second concept he called a biregulator (bireguljator). The 
former he defined simply as “a device through which any process whatso¬ 
ever is maintained at a certain level”. 45 An example was provided by the 
flywheel’s regulator. When the flywheel’s speed exceeded a certain number 
of rotations, the regulator slowed it down. If, on the other hand, the speed 
of rotation dropped, the regulator speeded up the flywheel again. 46 

A biregulator was a “system which does not require an external regulator 
because it regulates itself”. 47 A system of this kind consisted of at least two 
parts each regulating the other. 

In order to understand the functioning of living organisms, it had to be 
assumed that they had built-in regulators and biregulators: 48 
“Our structure is, of course, a hypothesis. But it is easy to see that it is a 
working hypothesis which outlines the road to study and its practical testing. 
Without pre-made structures of this kind it is not possible for research to go 
forward. It would merely become entangled in a growing jumble of facts. 
Future studies will then confirm or destroy this hypothesis or will lead to 
a change in its form”. 

Bogdanov by no means confined his “working hypothesis” to biology, but 
regarded it as a universal tectological principle. He pointed out that although 
his biological examples might perhaps be proved erroneous or inadequate, 
“this would not mean that the idea of the biregulator had lost its tectological 

43 Bogdanov, op.cit., £ast’ II, p. 119. 

44 ibid., p. 120. 

45 ibid., p. 120. 

46 Ibid., p. 120. Here, Bogdanov had described the idea of a simple servo¬ 
mechanism. But he by no means believed that this principle could be applied only 
to mechanics. He saw regulators everywhere in nature. 

47 ibid., p. 121. 

48 ibid., p. 123. Bogdanov developed the idea of a biregulator further in his 
medical work “Borba za ziznesposobnost”, Moscow 1927. The subjects dealt with in 
this work include the assimilation by organisms of foreign proteins with the aid of 
biregulators. See also Takhtadzjan, Tektologija, pp. 213—214. 
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value in regard to either its applicability to theoretical research or its practi¬ 
cal application. 49 

In the introduction to the German edition of his organizational theory in 
1926, Bogdanov was still hopeful about the possibility of producing a science 
of sciences: 50 

“I note with great pleasure that my hopes for the cooperation of new 
colleagues have finally been fulfilled. Many scholars — both young and old 
— have entered the path of tectological investigation in which they apply 
their method and proven conclusions to the living questions of praxis and 
science, to state economic planning, to the progress and methods of education, 
to the analysis of economic transition, to (the study of) social and psycholo¬ 
gical types, etc”. 

In the third and amended edition of his universal theory of organizations, 
which appeared in the Soviet Union a year later, the tone had already 
changed. Bogdanov did not address his words to the living questions of 
praxis and science nor to the modern generation. Pessimistically he declared 
that the truths of today would ultimately perish. But “tectology gives us the 
guarantee that not even then could they be simply rejected nor become, in 
the eyes of the people of the future, pale and sterile errors”. 51 These adjec¬ 
tives had their source in Lenin’s work “Materialism and Empiriocriticism”. 
Indeed, the last chapter of “Tektologija” was ominously entitled “After 
Death”! 52 

2.2. Societal Guidance from the Perspective of Tectology 

Bogdanov himself failed to apply the tectological method in a broad 
and comprehensive way to social science. He devoted the last years of his 
life to medical studies. Just as Ludwig von Bertalanffy, in later years, wanted 
to test his theory with biological material, Bogdanov was interested in con¬ 
crete research results in the natural sciences. 53 The hostility or indifference 
shown towards tectology also contributed to driving him into “natural science 
escapism”. 54 Two years after the October Revolution, Bogdanov had not yet 


49 Bogdanov, Vseobs6aja organizacionnaja nauka, cast II, p. 123. 

60 Bogdanov, Allgemeine Organisationslehre, vol. I, p. 13. 

61 Bogdanov, Vseob§£aja organizacionnaja nauka, cast II, p. 123. 

52 ibid., pp. 262—267. 

53 See e.g. S. P. Cistova: Rol A. A. Bogdanova v razvitii sovetskoj mediciny, 
Sovetskaja medicina, 1967, no. 6. 

54 Takhtadzjan, Tektologija, p. 228. According to Takhtadzjan, the fate of 
“Tectology” was decisively affected by “the prevailing intellectual climate” and the 
indifferent attitude adopted by even leading natural scientists to universal organiza¬ 
tional principles. Takhtadzjan fails to mention the hostile attitude adopted by Lenin 
and other leading Bolsheviks to tectology and the open political struggle over the 
fate of tectology! The influence of Bogdanov’s ideas on the historical development 
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grown frustrated with the criticism directed against him. In the middle of 
the revolutionary chaos prevailing in 1919, in collaboration with I. Stepanov, 
he published the extensive “Course in Political Economy”. 55 In the final 
part of this series of works, the function and guidance mechanisms of the 
future tectological society were outlined. Intense Utopianism was combined 
with the application of organizational theory and the prediction of the 
future. 

2.2.1. Collective Structure and the Principle of Automatic Regulation 

In the “Course in Political Economy” Bogdanov did not designate the 
society of the future socialist or communist but used the term “collective 
structure” (kollektivisticeskij stroi). 56 This concept incorporated in a strange 
way both the tradition of “obscina” and tectological Utopianism. 57 

Capitalism, according to this, was preceded by an “organic social system”, 
a kind of primitive collectivism. The modern version of collective structure, 
with its automated production facilities, represented the harmonic society 
of the future. The role remaining to capitalism was that of one falling be¬ 
tween two stools. It was not a natural social state, but a kind of mutation'. 08 
“the history of capitalism spans several centuries, a period which is very 

of the entire 1920s remains unanalyzed in the best present Soviet work dealing with 
his tectology. 

55 The two books in the second volume of this work deal with the period of 
mercantile capitalism (mostly the part written by I. Stepanov) and “the general 
theory of capitalism” as well as “collectivist structure”. According to a comment 
appended to the beginning of the work, these last two subjects were completely 
written by Bogdanov, “although both authors have, of course, participated in editing 
the work”. See A. Bogdanov, I. Stepanov: Kurs politiceskoj ekonomii, tom II, vypusk 
4-yj. Obscaja teorija kapitalizma. Kollektivisticeskij stroi, Moscow—Petrograd 1919, 
p. 3. 

56 in his choice of terminology, Bogdanov may have wanted to emphasize the 
difference between his own line and the dispute about concepts contemporaneously 
being carried on by, among others, Lenin and Bukharin about state capitalism, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, commune state, etc. 

Compare Daniel Tarschys: Beyond the State. The Future Polity in Classical and 
Soviet Marxism, Uddevalla 1972, especially the chapter entitled “State and Society 
in Russian Radicalism”. 

57 The Russian concepts “obscnost” and “obscina” can be compared with the 
German concept “Gemeinschaft” (community). See Arne Rubeberg: On the (Un) 
translatability of Some of Ferdinand Tonnies’ Principal Sociological Ideas, Acta 
Sociologica 1971, no. 4. 

58 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politiceskoj ekonomii, tom II, p. 186. There 
is no doubt that populist influences can be found behind this idea. It was, in fact, 
typical of Russian populists to regard capitalism as really only a transitory — 
Western! — blemish. Compare, e.g. Vucinich, Social Thought in Tsarist Russia, pp. 
192—193. 
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important from the point of view of the individual but insignificant when 
examined from the perspective of mankind. For social science (the subject 
of which is not the private individual but the collective) the whole phe¬ 
nomenon of capitalism, with its countless conflicts, uninterrupted struggles, 
instability (neustoicivoe ravnovesie), its movement from one crisis and re¬ 
volution to the next, is nothing more than a transitory phase between two 
harmonious social systems, a protracted revolution in the form of co¬ 
operation (form sotrudnicestva) and the methods of production”. 

This view meant, if not scorn for, at least deprecation of the revolutionary 
banner. It was, after all, against capitalism that the “final struggle” was 
being waged in 1919, and it was not customary to call this opponent “revolu¬ 
tionary”. Nevertheless, Bogdanov was bound to the Bolsheviks by his faith 
in the demise of capitalism. Both views had different points of departure in 
approaching the future. Lenin declared that socialism would be implemented 
from “the elements at hand”, that the class struggle should be waged taking 
the interests and educational standards of the Russian peasants and workers 
into consideration. The consequence of this view was the most radical 
implementation of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Bogdanov, for his part, envisaged the new society in much more abstract 
terms, from a longer-term perspective and ended up supporting experimenta¬ 
tion and a flexible policy. The abstract character of his analysis meant that 
he examined the general characteristics of the collective structure, the 
techniques which it presupposed, the organization of production and the 
guidance mechanism. He had set his sights centuries ahead. He could not, 
therefore, provide exact advice on how a new society should be built. The 
ideal should be implemented through a prolonged period of learning, in the 
process of which the collective experience would raise the awareness of the 
people to a new level. 59 

The collective structure was to be established on quite a new technology, 
the first budding of which was already detectable. Bogdanov predicted the 
triumphal march of his theory of organizations and a technical revolution 
which he described as a period of “unprecedented energy consumption, 
automation and self-regulating mechanisms”. 60 

Bogdanov considered Marx’s analysis of the machine good, but every item 
in it had to be supplemented with the “particular tendencies of develop¬ 
ment”. 61 The first amendment applied to energy. The modern engineering 

59 Bogdanov had already dealt with this theme in his work “The Science of 
Social Consciousness”, from which one can note clearly that human consciousness 
and its development to higher and higher levels is appointed the central driving 
force of history. Compare A. Bogdanov: Nauka ob obsfcestvennom soznanii (Kratkij 
kurs ideologiceskoj nauki v voprosakh i otvetakh), Moscow 1914. 

60 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politiceskoj ekonomii, tom II, pp. 188—191. 

61 Ibid., p. 188. 
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industry was based on coal whose global resources were “limited and non- 
renewable”. This made it essential to seek new sources of energy. Bogdanov 
himself pointed to such “enormous forces” as the tides, winds and storms. 
Most of all, however, he was interested in the energy contained in the atom, 
a force “thousands of millions of times” more powerful than any other form 
of energy which had hitherto been discovered: 62 

. work with electricity and the other phenomena derived from it has 
opened up some perspectives incomparably more magnificent than others: 
the internal energy of the atom. Scientific technology has been given a new 
task, the most revolutionary it has ever received”. 

Along with this task, the inevitability of collectivism also became obvious. 
Energy and technology “place such gigantic and cruel forces in the hands of 
the people” that “human collective control becomes inevitable”. There was 
also another alternative. It was, according to Bogdanov, “the destruction 
of all life on earth”. 63 

Another amendment to Marx’s theory concerned the “principle of automa¬ 
tion” (princip avtomatizma). Although this principle already had a number 
of isolated applications, Bogdanov foresaw a “new, even higher degree ’. It 
would be a “stage of automatically regulating mechanisms”. The tasks of 
workers would be transferred to different kinds of “regulators”. Automatic 
signalling devices (avtomaticeski-signalnye pribory) would inform workers 
when they needed to intervene in the production process. 64 

The fact that automation had not been taken into widespread use stem¬ 
med, in Bogdanov’s view, from private capitalism, whose profit principle was 
not compatible with automatic regulation. Indeed automation had originated 
elsewhere than in the commercial circle of economic life: 63 
“Here, the commercial considerations of capital stopped the technical revolu¬ 
tion. And because of this the only area in which self-regulating mechanisms 
(samoregulirujusciesja mekhanismy) can be found is the military establish¬ 
ment, which is a sphere of destruction rather than production. In it the 
technical task controls the commercial one, and automatically regulated 


62 Bogdanov and Stepanov, op.cit., p. 189. 

63 ibid., p. 190. Bogdanov’s predictions have come true with the development 
of nuclear weapons. It is, however, true that prevention of nuclear war has not 
led to collectivism. 

64 Marx’s “Grundrisse”, in which automation is dealt with in connection with 
alienation, was still unknown when Bogdanov was writing “Course in Political 
Economy”. According to McLellan, the first public mention of this manuscript was 
in D. Rjazanov’s announcement in 1923. The intention was to publish the manus¬ 
cript in a compendium of Marx’s and Engels’ works begun in 1927 (MEGA). How¬ 
ever, it was not seen until 1939, when it came out as a separate edition (in Moscow). 
See David McLellan (ed.): Karl Marx. The Grundrisse, New York 1971, pp. 2—3. 

65 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politifceskoj ekonomii, tom II, p. 191. The 
modern equivalent of the term “aerial mine” would appear to be “guided missile”. 
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(avtomaticeski-reguliruemyja) underwater torpedoes, aerial mines and de¬ 
vices of that kind are already in use”. 

Latei development did in fact follow the line which Bogdanov had 
predicted. During the Second World War various kinds of regulation devices 
weie developed to guide torpedoes, bombs and missiles to their targets. This 
gave a strong boost to the development of the theory of regulation and 
control. 66 

Bogdanov believed that the “principle of automatic regulation” had to be 
transferred from the military sphere and become a “basic technical type”. 
This presupposed, at the same time, the transition to a collective society: 67 

Only when collectivism prevails will all commercial calculations inevitably 
disappear, the interests of labour will become the dominant principle; human 
labour will be raised to a higher level and the elimination of all the tasks 
of a lower order will be the main concern. Automatically regulating mech¬ 
anisms will then acquire the importance of a basic technical type”. 

Technical development was to completely change the character of work. 
Step by step automation would reduce the importance of physical work and 
augment the role of intelligence and will in human life. The jobs of 
workers would change to resemble more and more that of the engineer. 
With the spread of automation, work processes would come to resemble each 
other, making it easier to change jobs. This would also be facilitated by the 
growth in collective experience. 68 


66 Norbert Wiener, for example, was involved in several wartime projects and 
developed feedback principles for such tasks as air defence and artillery fire guidance. 
Wiener also worked on deciphering codes, which led him to set tasks for information 
theory. Claude Shannon and John von Neuman were among the others who worked 
on similar tasks and whose ideas decisively influenced the development of informa¬ 
tion theory and computers. See, e.g., Pertti Jotuni’s introduction to Wiener, Ihmi- 
sista, koneista, kielesta, Porvoo, 1969 (The Human Use of Human Beings). In Jotuni’s 
introduction, an excellent one as such, which is entitled “Norbert Wiener. Personality, 
Bridgebuilder and Visionary”, the technical/mathematical aspect of Wiener’s thinking 
has perhaps been excessively emphasized, while his central philosophical influences 
have been dealth with only fleetingly. 

67 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politiceskoj ekonomii, tom II, p. 191. 

68 op.cit., pp. 192—193. An interesting point of comparison with this idea of 

Bogdanov’s is provided by Lenin’s “State and Revolution”, in which the principle of 
job rotation is also outlined. Where Lenin's point of departure is recognition of 
the existing division of labour, Bogdanov is referring to the future. Even with the 
level to which the division of labour had then attained (in 1917), Lenin regarded it as 
possible to create a job rotation system, if only the capitalist snags and brakes 
could be eliminated. Bogdanov, for his part, took the view that rotation would 
become possible only when the stage of automatic technology had been reached. 
This contradiction has been repeated in various forms on subsequent occasions. One 
of the problems in the present Soviet discussion is the fitting together of automation 
and communist self-guidance. As an example of the idealization of automation — 

which is downright Bogdanovist! — one can take a chapter of the sociologist G. 
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Production processes in society and their guidance would be arranged in 
a new way on the basis of automatic techniques. “The whole of society would 
become an integrated production facility”. 69 In spite of this, however, there 
would be no need, in the future, for production to be concentrated as it 
had been in the past. New forms of energy and motion would facilitate 
regional decentralization, “which would make it easier for people to become 
united (edinenie) with nature, the great source of this living experience and 
culture”. 70 

But the management of production would have to be “completely cen¬ 
tralized”. According to Bogdanov, the contradiction between centralized 
management and regional decentralization would be solved by means of a 
statistical establishment which would hold the production machinery 
together: 71 

“To a comradely collective, the question of the central organization of pro¬ 
duction is the most rational division of labour and means of production 
available, i.e. a question of a scientific-statistical task — and nothing more. 
This determines the character of the machinery which unifies the entire pro¬ 
duction system: a statistical establishment which continuously compiles and 

Volkov’s description of the society of the future: “Then we can anticipate a society 
in which the production of material commodities is completely automated and a 
superabundance of them is guaranteed. Production of this kind forms a coherent 
automatic system, which, in order to obtain the best production results, combines all 
areas of industrial and agricultural production and which is centrally directed ac¬ 
cording to a coherent plan... But isn’t that just what a communist society is!” 
G. Volkov: Robotti vai ihminen. Tekniikan kehityksen sosiologisia ongelmia (Robot 
or Man. Sociological Problems of Technical Progress), Moscow, n.d., p. 175. 
Against this interpretation of automation is ranged the partyline view, in which the 
significance of a conscious vanguard is emphasized. Compare, e.g. L. N. Suvorov: 
V. I. Lenin i metodologifceskie problemy socialnogo upravlenija, Moscov 1973. 

69 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politiceskoj ekonomii, tom II, s. 193. 

70 op.cit., p. 194. Here, again, Lenin’s thinking provides an interesting point of 
comparison. In speaking of socialism, Lenin liked to use factories as objects of 
comparison. Indeed, he even spoke of a postal service functioning with German 
precision to stress the difference between himself and the anarchosocialists. To 
Lenin, rurality was a symbol of backwardness. The city was “the principal promoter 
of development” (glavnij dvigatel progressa). See V. I. Lenin: Novejsie dannye o 
partijakh v Germanii, PSS tom 23, Moscow 1969, p. 341. 

Its technocratic slant notwithstanding, Bogdanov’s thinking derived influences from 
the populist idealization of rural conditions. A. Cajanov, who dreamed of green 
cities, was in this respect closer to Bogdanov’s ideals than Lenin, who yearned for 
an industrial revolution. Bogdanov’s thinking was also influenced by the fact that, 
as a physician, he was familiar with the detrimental effects which urbanization had 
on health. The populist grasp on Russian thinking has been so strong that the 
idealization of the rural life has been expressed, e.g., in art throughout the Soviet 
period. The most famous Russian films include Dovzenko’s “Land”. 

71 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politifceskoj ekonomii, tom II, p. 195. 
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processes all data relating to the quantity of labour and the products manu¬ 
factured by various kinds of ‘enterprises’ and entire fields of labour”. 

A system of this kind would enable both a technology operating on the 
principle of automation and collective organizational experience to emerge. 
The consciousness of the people would be on such a high level that the only 
thing necessary to regulate the system would be “the simple publication of 
data” concerning the imbalance prevailing in various sectors. “What is 
achieved in capitalism on the basis of blind market demand will be achieved 
here on the basis of social demand”, concluded Bogdanov. 72 

The system described by Bogdanov can be considered a kind of cybernetic 
model of economic guidance. The guidance system was exceptionally flexible. 
Central management was not a bureaucratic administrative office, but a 
“sensor” which analyzed economic life and intervened in things only when 
something “went to excess” or when “deficiencies” arose. 

Bogdanov was aware that in a system of this kind bottlenecks would 
occur. It would take time before the information required had passed 
through the central processing point and returned as corrective information. 

The new-type economic system, however, was not suitable for a “low 
level of production in which all that society had at its disposal was the 
number of workers essential to satisfy its current requirements”. 73 It became 
possible only “at the level of high scientific techniques”. In such a case, 
“because of the large quantity of extra work, i.e. in the existance of free 
social energy, the risk and inconvenience of such a method will disappear”. 74 
The automation of production would compensate for the slowness of “social 
demand”, while the collective experience of the people would replace bu¬ 
reaucracy. This was also influenced by ideology and science: 75 
“In creating a collective structure, mankind must consciously tackle enor¬ 
mously complex organizational tasks. This will inevitably lead to the devel¬ 
opment of a new special science of organizational methods. But this science 
will be broader than all others; it will strive to expand its scope and to 
spread its principles to all fields of human activity. Since all goal-orientated 
human activity is organizational in character, the organization of natural 
elements for the benefit of society is a technical process; the organization of 
experiences is a process of consciousness; the organization of human forces 
in society is an economic process. All of these join together in principle to 
form a single organization of socioproductive energy”. 

The new monistic science was universal, active, social: “It is the view 
of the world held by the conquerers of the universe”. 76 


72 Bogdanov and Stepanov, op.cit., p. 195. 

73 Ibid., p. 196. 

74 ibid., p. 196. 

75 ibid., p. 202. 

76 Ibid., p. 201. 
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Tectology, which is what was doubtlessly meant by this new science, was 
due to become an active political force. The gulf between the causal approach 
of the natural sciences and teleological-normative methods had to be brid¬ 
ged. 77 The criteria for goal-oriented human activity were to be derived 
from the laws of organization. 

It was Bogdanov’s view that in collectivism “every phenomenon has been 
explained and understood when it has been taken into use in the sphere of 
and subjugated to human social activity”. 78 The once fetishistic 79 and 
compartmentalized character of science would change. Analysis of all the 
links between phenomena would take the place of the old cause relation¬ 
ship (staraja pricinnost) and the importance it gave to individual causes. 

But the new science still had to be “democratized” or “socialized” — 
transferred to the ownership of the proletariat, in order for it to become a 
monistic view of the world for the collectivist society. 

This demand led to tectology’s confrontation with dialectical materialism, 
whose subject matter was defined as being the most common laws of nature, 
society and thought, and whose conclusion was, in the final analysis, under¬ 
stood as being the communist party programme. The dispute between Bog¬ 
danov and Lenin, therefore, had not only epistemological dimensions but also 
concrete political importance. 





77 This demand became a central one in the subsequent pre-cybernetic discus¬ 
sion. Compare, e.g., Arturo Rosenblueth, Norbert Wiener and Julian Bigelow: Beha¬ 
viour, Purpose and Teleology, Philosophy of Science 1943 no. 10. The discussion 
broadened in scope after the publication of Wiener’s basic work (Cybernetics). A 
comparable role was played by the discussion of vitalism carried on in biology. 
Compare, e.g., Kari Lagerspetz: Elain ja kone. Luonnontutkijan esseita (Animal 
and Machine. Essays by a Naturalist) Porvoo 1966. 

Yrjo Ahmavaara has expanded and given a more consistent form to the same 
problem setting in his works “Yhteiskuntatieteen kyberneettinen metodologia” and 
“Yhteiskuntakybernetiikka”, especially in presenting the concept of so-called “objec¬ 
tive value”. Compare Ahmavaara, Yhteiskuntakybernetiikka, pp. 149—150. 

"8 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politiceskoj ekonomii, tom II, p. 201. Points 
of comparison with later sociological theories can be found in an activity concept 
of this kind. An interesting one is Amitai Etzioni’s “quasi-cybernetic” theory of an 
active society. See Amitai Etzioni: The Active Society. A Theory of Societal and 
Political Processes, New York 1968. 

Nor is this kind of interpretation of activity unknown in dialectical materialism. 
Compare P. Kirschenmann: On the Kinship of Cybernetics and Dialectical Material¬ 
ism, Studies in Soviet Thought 1966, 6(1). 

79 Bogdanov’s analysis of fetishism, which can only be referred to in passing 
here, is interesting from the points of view of sociology and study of religion. It 
begins with an interpretation of animism and ends with an analysis of the exchange 
value in capitalist society. See Bogdanov, Nauka ob obSSestvennom soznanii, pp. 99 
—125. 


2.2.2. Tectology as a View of the World for the Working Class and 
as a Science of Regulation 
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Why then was the theory of organization suitable as a view of the 
world for the working class in particular? 

Bogdanov’s reply to this question was based on the idea that the techni¬ 
cal process preceded ideology. With the progress of technical development, 
the organizational roles of the bourgeoisie and the working class had changed. 
It was true that the bourgeoisie “guided the present society, organized people 
and ideas, created and developed its culture”, but “it had left the organization 
of objects to other classes”. Thus, although the bourgeoisie was the organizing 
class, it was not the organizer in all sectors nor was it any longer an organizer 
in the most basic area, namely the organization of production. 80 

The working class, on the other hand, was in direct contact with pro¬ 
duction, organized objects, and was thus in contact with the motive force 
underlying society — technology. In the future, when technology experienced 
the revolutionary transition to automation, it would mean at the same time 
a decisive change in the power relationship between the classes: 81 
“. .. the proletariat (will become) an organizer in all sectors. It is an organizer 
of objects because the technical process is implemented through its hands, 
i.e. it organizes objects for humanity. But at the same time it organizes its 
own work, its own societal struggle. This is the organization of people into 
a collective”. 

Correspondingly, the norms of society would change. The bourgeoisie and 
its alienated rules should be replaced by proletarian and “tectological” ones. 
Bogdanov regarded capitalism as merely a revolutionary period of transition 
between two “organically societal” systems. Due to conflict and lack of 
balance in development, social norms had a special significance in im» 
transitional period: 82 

“. . . Characteristic of capitalism is the hypertrophic 83 growth of its social 
norms — legal, moral, etc. as a consequence of the anarchy of its organization, 
as a consequence of the multiplicity and profundity of its contradictions 
which these norms regulate and keep within a certain framework, this being 
essential for the preservation of the unity and coherence of society”. 

According to Bogdanov, excessive growth of norms was a typical feature 
of capitalism. Since society could not otherwise regulate itself, having no 

A. Bogdanov: Elementy proletarskoj kultury v razvitii rabocego klassa. 
Moscow 1920, p. 85. 

81 Ibid., p. 85. 

82 Bogdanov and Stepanov, Kurs politifceskoj ekonomii, tom II, p.. 203. 

83 Bogdanov was a physician by training and this also manifests itself in his 
terminology. Hypertrophic is a medical term and means the excessive growth of 
an organ. 
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rational organization, it had to avail itself of justice, morals, etc. These, in a 
way, compensated for society’s lack of ability to regulate. It also followed 
from this that as long as capitalism prevailed social norms were “in the 
nature of a fetish”: they were not “right” but “devised”. 84 

Along with the transition to collectivism, i.e. as the regulative ability of 
society grew, a normalization of social norms occurred in that they returned 
to their “right relationship”, at the same time losing their fetishist character. 
The old norms were replaced by “scientific norms” which were “in accordance 
with rules of modern hygiene or therapy”. 85 

Bogdanov the physician could also be heard in the tone of Bogdanov the 
tectologist. It was also “in accordance with hygiene” that people were not 
to be concentrated in large cities. 86 There can be no doubt that the slums of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, with their disease and squalor, were behind this 
demand. Norms too were laid down in a medical manner, i.e. they were 
recommendations for codes of behaviour which, for example, reduced the 
possibility of diseases being transmitted or of mental disturbance. Compulsory 
norms no longer came into the question, except in a very limited area, and 
they would “nearly always be linked with the practice of scientific medicine, 
and not with sets of legal and moral rules”. 87 

The new society which Bogdanov drew out was a collective; organized 
and organic, tectological, rational and scientific. Its foundations were new 
automatic techniques and vast new flows of energy. 


2.3. Political Conclusions 

There were certain gaps in the “view of the world of the conquerors of 
the universe”. One question which remained open was the “small matter” 
of how Russia would first be conquered. Whereas Lenin industriously tackled 
this question and studied concrete material, the class relationships in society 
and changing political relationships, Bogdanov was satisfied with the most 
general characterization. This did not include specific guidelines as to how 
the transition to collectivism was to be made and how it would come about 
in an agrarian country like Russia. Although tectology was an organization 
theory it took no stance at all on how the revolutionary movement itself was 
to be organized. This was perhaps the consequence of the view that tectology 
would gradually gain ground as progress towards automation was made in 
techniques and production. 


84 Bogdanov and Stepanov, op.cit., pp. 168—185, 203—204. 

85 Ibid., p. 204. 

88 Ibid., p. 194. 

87 Ibid., p. 204. 
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The idea of a revolutionary vanguard, a Hegelian Marxist intelligentsia, 
being designated to lead the working class was alien to the tectological 
method of examination. In the situation at the time, Bogdanov’s doctrine 
lacked political force. In theory it was all-victorious, but in practice accom¬ 
plished nothing. In spite of the fact that it suffered concrete political defeats, 
its power grew in Bogdanov’s mind. Tectology became a Utopia. 

The fact that tectology was the rival of dialectical materialism in the 
struggle for ‘the soul of the working man” was undoubtedly one of the 
reasons leading to Bogdanov’s political defeats. The abstract nature of the 
universal theory of organizations, for its part, alienated the proletariat from 
“the conquest of the universe”. But there is no reason to minimize Bogdanov’s 
achievements in the Proletkult movement. 88 It is estimated that the ideas 
of tectology were presented to about half a million workers through the 
magazine “Proletarskaja Kultura” during the twenties. 89 

Although tectology was presented as a view of the world for the working 
class it contained features which alienated workers and at the same time 
excited the interest of the technical intelligentsia. Technology was treated as 
the motive force in society and for this reason the technical intelligentsia, 
engineers, technicians, etc. were also accorded a central position in Bogdanov’s 
analyses of society. But engineers were also more capable than the pro¬ 
letariat of understanding Bogdanov’s message. It was on their creative 
activities that the achievement of a degree of automatic technology would 
depend. The proletariat would later learn to adapt to the new techniques 
and would then begin to transform itself into the technical intelligetsia. 

This idea could mean the replacement of Lenin’s alliance between the 
workers and the peasants with one between the technical intelligentsia and 
the working class. It might also mean the substitution of a technical intelli¬ 
gentsia for the concept of a working class vanguard. Finally the theory of 
revolution would be replaced by a theory of technical evolution. According 
to this, development would move gradually towards collectivism in step with 
the development of the technical basis of the new social formation. Duality 
was a typical feature of Bogdanov’s thinking. On the one hand, he allied 


88 Proletkult is formed from the words “proletarskaja kultura”, proletarian 
culture. The movement existed from 1917 to 1932. In the years immediately after 
the October revolution this movement, which had strong influence in such fields 
as art, was of major political importance. It advocated a strongly leftist communist 
ideology, according to which the old culture was to be abandoned and replaced by a 
completely new “proletarian” culture, science and art. Lenin, however, greatly re¬ 
spected the classical thinkers and artists of the bourgeois culture. See, e.g., A. 
Pukhov: Proletkult in FE, tom 4, Moscow 1967, p. 390. 

89 See Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, 1917—1932, p. 86. Since, 
as a result of the civil war, the number of workers had dropped from 2.6 million in 
1917 to 1.2 million in 1921 Proletkult would have reached 40 °/o of the workers. 
However, these figures should be viewed with caution. 
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himself with utopian communists in the Proletkult movement and tried to 
overtake Lenin — on the left! 90 On the other, as the 1920s progressed, his 
ideology influenced the so-called right-wing deviation’s theoretical pro¬ 
gramme. Bogdanov was most quoted in emphasising the importance of 
market forces and the balance between market sectors. 91 

Tectology, however, contained still one more idea which was to be of 
major significance in the showdown between dialectical Marxism and 
systems thinking in the 1930s. According to Bogdanov, the class division in 
society was determined by the “possession” of organizational experience. 
Capitalists were not the dominant class primarily because they owned the 
means of production, but because they organized and directed production. 
But when concepts like this were used it became possible to speak of a 
ruling and oppressing class even when socialism prevailed! 92 

Thus Bogdanov became an early representative of the intellectual tradi¬ 
tion in which such figures as Lev Trotskij, Karl Wittfogel, James Burnham 
and Milovan Djilas were later to gain distinction as theoreticians. 93 Within 
this tradition, revolutionary Marxism was to change into criticism of social¬ 
ism. The germs of criticism were already present in the edition of “Tectology” 
which appeared in 1927: 94 


90 Bogdanov left the Proletkult movement in 1921 when it was made a cultural 
organization subordinate to the Bolshevik party. At that point Proletkult had played 
out its role as an independent political organization. 

oi For example, the Soviet economic historian A. M. Beljanova believed that 
Bogdanov had greatly influenced the ideas of such important economists of the 
NEP period as V. Bazarov, A. Ginzburg and V. Groman. All of these took the line 
Beljanova called “rightwing opportunist” or even “bourgeois”. See A. M. Beljanova: 
0 tempakh ekonomiceskogo razvitija SSSR, po materialam diskussii 20-kh godov, 
Moscow 1974. 

92 Yrjo Ahmavaara has presented a cybernetic explication for this idea thus: 
“. • • guidance is unevenly distributed throughout the regulative hierarchy in such 
a way that the units higher up in it have a wider influence than the ones lower 
down, until finally the lowermost ones influence nobody at all. At the apex of the 
control hierarchy there can be “pure guidance units”, which participate in guidance 
only. In society S these constitute the ruling class G-R...”. Ahmavaara, Yhteiskunta- 
kybernetiikka, p. 207. 

In this definition, the criteria of the ruling class are found in control and regulation, 
regardless of the ownership of the means of production. Thus the definiton extends 
its influence to capitalism just as well as to socialism. 

03 I have dealt with the historical premises of this intellectual tradition in a 
study entitled “Aasialaisesta tuotantotavasta sosialismiin: byrokratia, vallankumous- 
strategia ja hallinnon rationalisointi Marxista ensimmaiseen viisivuotissuunnitel- 
maan” (“From Asiatic Mode of Production to Socialism: Bureaucracy, Revolutionary 
Strategy and the Rationalization of Administration from Marx to the First Five- 
Year Plan”), Helsingin yliopiston yleisen valtio-opin laitoksen tutkimuksia, sarja C, 
Sosialististen jarjestelmien tutkimuksia 2, 1977. 

04 Bogdanov, VseobScaja organizacionnaja nauka, Cast II, p. 74. 
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“In countries where a considerable part of the civil service intelligentsia is 
bound to the landowing class or oppressed by it, one such modernization of 
this kind is often called “state socialism”. But it would be more correct to 
call it “bureaucratic socialism”: production and distribution which has been 
organized by a civil-service hierarchy led by a patriarchial-moral monar¬ 
chists state is something between the ideal of the technical intelligentsia 
and that of the feudal aristocracy”. 

In the same work Bogdanov expanded his criticism to include all “author- 
itaiian organizations” encountered in the widest diversity of forms through¬ 
out the history of mankind: “the patriarchal community, the feudal structure, 
the slave economy, Oriental despotism, bureaucracy, the modern army, the 
bourgeoise family, etc.”. 95 

Bogdanov had, almost literally, said his last word. He had withdrawn 
from politics and established the world’s first blood transfusion institute, 
where he began to apply his organizational theory in practice by carrying 
out experiments in the natural sciences and medicine. In his Utopia he had 
described how, under collectivism, human life could be prolonged by such 
things as blood transfusions. It is an irony of history that Bogdanov died 
after carrying out a blood transfusion experiment on himself. The year 
was 1928. The collective structure was buried. Collectivization began- 


05 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 144. 









IV BUKHARIN’S SYSTEM OF SOCIOLOGY 


1. The Formulation of Bukharin’s Theory of Equilibrium 

Nikolaj Bukharin’s scientific profile and political portrait are very dif¬ 
ferent from those of Bogdanov. Where Bogdanov accorded pride of place 
to science and philosophy and was willing to withdraw from politics, Buk¬ 
harin did the opposite. He was a political fighter who defended his way 
of thinking to the bitter end. Bukharin was a politician and a revolutionary 
theorist who was actively concerned with sociology, economics and world 
politics. He joined the social democrats while a student and worked actively 
within the revolutionary movement. After his third arrest he fled Russia 
and in 1912, at the age of 24, he joined the Bolsheviks under Lenin. This 
marked the beginning of a rapid rise in his career. Having travelled around 
Europe, studying economics in Vienna among other places, Bukharin went 
to the United States in 1916. He returned to Russia in April 1917 and later 
the same year became a member of the Bolshevik Party’s Central Committee 
and an editor of Pravda. 1 

Bukharin came to systems thinking via a different route and from a dif¬ 
ferent starting point from that of Bogdanov. While it was the lot of Bog¬ 
danov to be consigned to the sidelines of politics, it became Bukharin’s task 
to concretize systems thinking in practice. During the period 1924—1929 he 
played a central role in Soviet politics and became the leading theorist of 
the Party — and of the whole Communist International 2 — while Stalin 
attended to organizational matters. But this division of labour soon proved 
to be temporary. In 1929, Stalin ejected Bukharin from the Politburo, which 
to all intents and purposes meant political defeat. After 1929, Bukharin con- 


1 See Stephen Cohen: Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution. A Political Bio¬ 
graphy, 1888—1938, New York 1973. 

2 It was stated in the Communist International’s publication in 1926 that Buk¬ 
harin “is now recognized as the most important theoretician of the Communist 

International”. I. P. Razumovskij built the theoretical world reputation of the Com¬ 
munist International on Comrade Bukharin’s “considerable sociological and eco¬ 

nomic works”. See The Communist International 1926, no. 4, p. 14 and I. P. Razu¬ 
movskij: Kurs teorii istoriceskogo materializma, Moscow—Leningrad 1927, pp. 511— 

512. 
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tinued his unequal struggle against Stalin until 1936. In 1938 he was exe¬ 
cuted and the period of Stalin’s undisputed autocracy began. 

Although in the course of the 1920s Bukharin became the leading theorist 
in Soviet politics and the first communist academician in the Soviet Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, he must nevertheless be seen as a historical “loser”, like 
Bogdanov. 


1.1. Evaluations of Bukharin’s Ideas in Earlier Studies: 

From Academic Sociologist to Non-Person 

There are few mentions in the contemporary Soviet encyclopedias of 
Bukharin, the man whom Lenin regarded as the favourite of the whole party 
and as one of its best theorists. Alongside Stalin and Trotskij, he had a 
decisive influence on central decisions in Soviet politics during the 1920s. 
He wrote what is regarded as the best Marxist critique of marginal utility 
theory, 3 created the theory of imperialism before Lenin did 4 and, in his own 
words, had written the document known as Stalin’s constitution. 5 Alongside 
Bogdanov, he can also be regarded as one of the founders of systems think¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, Bukharin remains a non-person in Soviet discussion. This 
naturally adds to the difficulty of studying the history of systems thinking. 
It means, for example, that no comprehensive Soviet assessment of Buk¬ 
harin’s theories is available, at least for the time being. 

In 1922, while still in the Soviet Union, the sociologist Pitirim Sorokin 
compared Bukharin’s theory of social equilibrium with the ideas to be found 

3 Bukharin wrote his critique of the marginal utility theory in the work “Politi- 
ceskaja ekonomija rante (Teorija cenno9ti i pribyli avstrijskoj skoly)”, Moscow 1919; 
Marc Linder desribes it in the following words: “At this point it would be instruc¬ 
tive to examine how another Bolshevik, Bukharin, generally considered the leading 
pre-revolutionary political economist in the Party, treated this problem. In Poli- 
ticheskaia ekonmia rant’e... Bukharin provided what is probably still the most 
important Marxist critique of marginal utility theory”. Marc Linder: Reification and 
the Consciousness of the Critics of Political Economy. Studies in the Development of 
Marx’ Theory of Value, Copenhagen 1975, p. 150. Compare also Peter Knirsch: 
Die okonomischen Anschauungen Nikolaj I. Bucharins, Berlin 1959, pp. 52—67. 

4 Bukharin’s theory of imperialism, in common with Lenin’s, is largely based 
on Rudolf Hilferding’s analysis of financial capitalism. However, Bukharin’s conclu¬ 
sions are a lot gloomier than those of Lenin and Hilferding. He regarded state capi¬ 
talism, the militarization of the economy, a series of wars between the imperialist 
powers as the only possibility. Compare N. Bukharin: Mirovoe khozjajstvo i impe- 
rializm (EkonomiSeskij ofcerk), St. Petersburg 1918, especially the chapters “Neobkho- 
dimost imperializma i ultraimperializm” and “Vojna i khozjajstvennaja evoljucija”. 

5 Bukharin told this to the Menshevik Boris Nikolaevskij in Paris in 1936. The 
latter published the conversation anonymously in a letter entitled “Letter of an Old 
Bolshevik”. Compare Boris Nicolaevsky: Power and the Soviet Elite. ‘The Letter of 
an Old Bolshevik’ and Other Essays, New York 1965, p. 22. 
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in Vilfredo Pareto’s work “Trattato di Sociologia generale”. 6 In 1927, after 
moving to the United States, Sorokin praised Pareto’s ideas using such terms 
as “magnificent contemplation”. But Bukharin, who had remained in the 
Soviet Union, now received nothing but contempt. The same work, which a 
couple of years earlier had been compared to Pareto’s main work, was now 
“scientifically sterile” and “conspicuous only by its ignorance and arrogant 
pretensions”. 7 Bukharin was dubbed the theological interpreter of the 
sacred books of Marx and Engels. 

So it was that a former leading Russian sociologist, with his “corrected” 
opinions, helped to bury Bukharin’s sociology in the West even before it 
was much more effectively buried in the Soviet Union by Stalin. This hap¬ 
pened in spite of the fact that Bukharin was the only Russian Marxist to 
discuss in the “Theory of Historical Materialism” on equal terms with Sim- 
mel, Weber, Durkheim and Michels. 

Like Bogdanov, Bukharin was re-discovered by Western social science 
in the 1960s and 1970s. Some social scientists have stressed the importance 
of his theory of imperialism, 8 while others have emphasized the significance 
of his unique strategy for socialist development and his theory of economic 
balance. 9 Others have seen him as an “academic sociologist”, a Russian who 
continued the tradition of classical Western sociology. 10 There are conflicting 
evaluations of the link between Bukharin’s concepts and mechanical mate¬ 
rialism. The Jesuit Wetter is fond of repeating the accusation made during 
the Stalinist period that the theory of equilibrium was not logical because 
it did not explain “where imbalance comes from”. For the theory to be com¬ 
plete it would have to postulate a “Prime Mover” or, in Wetter’s view, God. 11 
David Joravsky, on the other hand, does not link Bukharin necessarily with 
the mechanical school, to say nothing of divine doctrines. 12 


6 Ekonomist 1922. no. 3, p. 146, cited in Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik 
Revolution, pp. 114—118. 

7 Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, p. 546. 

8 See, e.g., Sidney Heitman: Between Lenin and Stalin. Nikolai Bukharin, in 
Leobold Labedz (ed.): Revisionism. Essays on the History of Marxist Ideas, London 
1962; Knirsch, Die okonomischen Anschauungen Nikolaj I. Bucharins. 

0 See, e.g., Moshe Lewin: Political Undercurrents in Soviet Economic Debates. 
From Bukharin to the Modern Reformers, London 1974. 

10 See, e.g., Alvin Gouldner: The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology, London 
1971, p. 448; Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution, pp. 107—122. 

11 Gustav A. Wetter approvingly quotes M. B. Mitin: “Mitin is correct when 
he observes that, if Bukharin is to remain consistent, he has no alternative but to 
assume some sort of supernatural power, which has ordinarily been described hith¬ 
erto as the “First Mover”, or simply as “God the Creator”. Wetter, Dialectical Mate¬ 
rialism, p. 149. Compare M. B. Mitin (ed.): Dialekticeskij materializm, Moscow 1933, 
p. 276. 

12 Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, p. 49. 
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An assessment of the validity of these conflicting interpretations is made 
difficult by the fact that many researchers consider Bukharin’s theories 
themselves to contain contradictions, which manifest themselves in his 
political oscillations from left to right. 

An examination of Bukharin from the point of view of systems thinking 
does not constitute an additional interpretation in competition with those 
mentioned above. On the contrary, it is through system concepts that it is 
possible to point to bridges which unite such conflicting evaluations. The 
changes in direction found in Bukharin’s own writings and political activity 
also become easier to understand when one takes into consideration his idea 
of a social system’s transition from chaos to order — to a state of equili¬ 
brium, as he himself expressed it. 

1.2. The Critique of Marginal Utility Theory as a Point of 
Departure in Systems Thinking 

If an effort to reconcile Marxism with modern natural science was the 
inspiration behind Bogdanov’s thinking, Bukharin gave himself the task of 
interpreting and defending Marxism in the light of the achievements of 
“bourgeois social science” (Pareto, Michels, Weber, etc.) and economics 
(Bohm-Bawerk, Wieser, etc.). 

Between 1912 and 1914 Bukharin lived in Vienna and wrote his first 
work, “Politiceskaja ekonomija rante. Teorija cennosti i pribyli avstrijskoj 
skoly” which later appeared in English translation under the title “The 
Economic Theory of the Leisure Class”. It was completed in 1914 but due 
to the outbreak of war was not published until 1919. 13 

Bukharin intended the work to provide a critique of post-Marxian bour¬ 
geois political economy. His principle opponent he considered to be the 
Austrian marginal utility school and its leader Bohm-Bawerk, because it had 
become “a scientific weapon of the international bourgeoisie which lives on 
its interest”. 14 

Bukharin’s critique was directed against Bohm-Bawerk’s methodological 
individualism in which people were examined as individual economic atoms 
and their subjective aspirations (consumption) as the motive force in the 
economy. In contrast to this, Bukharin designated people as social beings, 
objective agents (producers) of the economy. 15 

How then did it come about that a critique of marginal utility theory 
became the beginning of a development leading to systems thinking? The 

13 Bukharin, Politideskaja ekonomija rante pp, 3—6. See also Cohen, Bukharin 
and the Bolshevik Revolution, pp. 19—20. 

14 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 2. 

15 Ibid., pp. 30—45. 
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answer obviously lies in the fact already noticed by Rudolf Schlesinger: 
the subject of Bukharin’s critique infected him with an enthusiasm for build¬ 
ing models and studying the prerequisites for equilibrium. 10 

Bukharin criticized Bohm-Bawerk’s concepts on the grounds that they 
described capitalism in a static state. Marxism, on the other hand, presented 
the dynamic historical development of this mode of production. 

Bukharin made an ostensibly small addition to this observation. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the subject matter of political economy was “a system without 
a subject” (bessubjektivnaja sistema), “an anarchistically constructed society 
of commodity producers”. The theoretical importance of this “small addition” 
was revealed in the following question: how was dynamic balance possible 
in such conditions? 17 As an answer Bukharin presented the law of value. 
Without its regulating influence, he claimed, the capitalist system could 
not exist. 18 The concepts of equilibrium and regulation were thus transferred 
directly to the core of Marxism — the law of value. From this point of view, 
Bukharin’s assertion that the abstractions of Marx and the marginal utility 
theorists “completely resembled each other”, if only in a formal respect, 
became understandable. 19 Basing his argument on his theory of equilibrium, 
Bukharin later pointed out that state capitalism and socialism also resembled 
each other — formally! This statement was to have the most dramatic politi¬ 
cal consequences. 

However, the conclusions implicit in this argument had not yet become 
clear in 1914 or 1S19, when “The Economic Theory of the Leisure Class” 
appeared. It was hailed as a splendid Marxist critique of bourgeois economic 
theory. According to Bukharin’s views, it was in sociology that Marxist 
method became clearly formulated. The worst defect of the Austrian mar¬ 
ginal utility school was, accordingly the fact that it completely lacked a 
sociological basis. 20 

This view encompassed the essentials of Bukharin’s own future research 


16 Schlesinger states the matter thus: In the Viennese mode of those days, and 
arising out of his critique of the Viennese school, Bukharin became infatuated with 
the fashion of model construction; and as a man who thought in terms of social 
mechanisms, his models had to be mechanical. Hence his search for equilibrium 
conditions ..Rudolf Schlesinger: A Note on Bukharin’s Ideas, Soviet Studies 1960, 
11 (4). 

17 Bukharin, Politiceskaja ekonomija rante, p. 183. 

18 Ibid., p. 184. L. Sirokorad connects Bukharin’s regulatory concepts directly 
with “Bogdanovian methodology”. Indeed, there are amazing similarities in Bogda¬ 
nov’s and Bukharin’s ideas. Here, however, it is assumed that they can have stemmed 
from different sources. However, compare L. Sirokorad: Problema reguljatora pere- 
khodnoj i socialistifceskoj ekonomiki v sovetskoj ekonomifceskoj literature 20-kh 
godov, Ekonomiceskie nauki 1972, no. 6, pp. 82—85. 

19 Bukharin, Politiceskaja ekonomija rante, p. 30. 

20 Ibid., p. 31. 
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programme. It implied that Marxism had its sociological basis in historial 
materialism. Whether this basis could be presented in the form of an 
abstract method had yet to be investigated. 


1.3. From the Theory of Imperialism to the System of the Transitional 
Period: The Crystallization of Equilibrium Concepts 

After his deportation from Austria, Bukharin completed his second work 
which essentially influenced the development of Marxism: “The Interna¬ 
tional Economy and Imperialism”. This work, which was mostly written 
in 1915, was the direct inspiration for Lenin’s theory of imperialism, which 
was to become much better known. 21 However, the World War prevented 
the work from being published for two years, and it finally appeared six 
months after the publication of Lenin’s “Imperializm, kak noveisij etap kapi- 
talizma” (“Imperialism, the Latest Phase of Capitalism” (1917). 22 

Whereas “The Economic Theory of the Leisure Class” had introduced 
the concepts of equilibrium and regulation into Bukharin’s thinking through 
criticism of the marginal utility theory, the central new concept — from 
the point of view of systems thinking — in the theory of imperialism became 
that of organization. This concept was the basic category in Bogdanov’s 
tectology, but nowhere in his work does Bukharin refer to Bogdanov. It is 
obvious that the attention devoted to organization in Bukharin’s theory of 
imperialism principally stemmed from the Austromarxists, Rudolf Hilferding 
in particular. 23 

Bukharin’s theory of imperialism certainly contained the gloomiest future 
predictions in Marxist social science. He foresaw a series of imperialist wars, 
“a period of the iron hand of the militarist state”, “a period of the bloody 
subjugation of the proletariat”. 24 The cause of war and imperialism was 

21 N. Bukharin: Mirovoe khozjajstvo, especially “Predislovie”. Lenin wrote a 
laudatory foreword to Bukharin’s theory of imperialism, but while being brought 
into Russia this version of the work fell into the hands of the censors. Lenin’s cri¬ 
tique was not published until 1927, in Pravda. Regarding the influence of Bukharin’s 
thoughts on Lenin’s theory of imperialism, see Stephen Cohen: Bukharin, Lenin and 
the Theoretical Foundations of Bolshevism, Soviet Studies, 1970, 21(4), p. 438. 

22 in later versions of Lenin’s work the phrase “the latest phase of capitalism 
was replaced by the expression “the highest stage of capitalisms, in a manner 
which predicted the end of capitalism. See: V. I. Lenin: Imperializm, kak vyssaja 
stadija kapitalizma (Populjarnyj ocerk), PSS tom 27, Moscow 1969. 

23 Cohen, Bukharin, Lenin, pp. 438—440. 

24 Immediately after he had completed the manuscript of “Mirovoe khozjajstvo 
i imperializm”, Bukharin began work on an extensive article “K teorii imperialisti- 
£eskogo gosudarstva”, which did not appear until 1925. However, from the point of 
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the progression ot capitalism into a new phase. “Laissez faire” had come 
to an end, and was being replaced by an organizing and “rational” (is it 
Max Weber speaking here? 25 ) capitalism: 26 

“Thus arises the final type of the contemporary imperialist robber state, 
an iron organization which envelops the living body of society in its tenacious, 
grasping paws. It is a New Leviathan, before which the fantasy of Thomas 
Hobbes seems child’s play.” 

The State penetrated into every sector of production. It not only repro¬ 
duced the general conditions of the exploitative process, but also became an 
exploiter itself, an organizing and directing collective capitalist. The process 
of organization continuously strove to eliminate the anarchy of the separate 
parts of the national economic mechanism. Thus was the militarist state 
born. 27 Competition, the “primus motor” of capitalism, became an instrument 
in the struggle between capitalist states for markets and raw materials. 

Bukharin, who was demanding the transformation of an imperialist war 
into a civil war and the crushing of state capitalism, fled Austria to Sweden, 
and, via Norway, arrived in the United States in 1916. There, together with 
Lev Trotskij, he edited the paper Novyi Mir (New World), in which he con¬ 
tinued to write about neo-capitalism, organized iron-heeled capitalism. In 
April 1917, Bukharin returned to Russia and began his political ascent, 
which was to make him a member of the Bolshevik Party’s Central Com¬ 
mittee and editor of Pravda. 28 

Even in the turmoil of the revolution, Bukharin continued his writing. 
His “Programma kommunistov” (A Programme for Communists) appeared 
in 1918. The following year, a book which he had written jointly with 
E. Preobrazenskij, “Azbuka kommunizma” (The ABC of Communism) 29 also 
appeared. Both books were printed in their millions and distributed all over 
Russia. 

The significance of these programmatic works was primarily in their 
political and inspirational aspects. From the point of view of systems think¬ 
ing, it was only “The Economics of the Transition Period”, which was 


view of assessing the political significance of Bukharin’s theory of imperialism, it 
holds a certral position. Compare Cohen, Bukharin, Lenin, p. 441. 

25 As we know, Weber associated rational bureaucracy with capitalism: “... The 
capitalistic system has undeniably played a major role in the development of bu¬ 
reaucracy. Indeed, without it capitalistic production could not continue.” Max Weber: 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, New York 1964, p. 338. 

26 N. Bukharin: K teorii imperialisticeskogo gosudarstva, in Revoljucija prava: 
sbornik pervyj, Moscow 1925, p.30. 

27 Ibid., p. 27. 

28 See Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution, p. 43. 

20 Heitman, Between Lenin and Stalin, p. 80. 
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published one year later (1920), that continued the conceptual development 
of the theory of imperialism and of the economic theory of the leisure class. 30 

The work was intended to consist of two parts. The first was supposed 
to be a theoretical introduction. However, the second part, a concrete analy- 
sis of conditions in Russia, was never written. 81 

Under the conditions then prevailing, “The Economics of the Transition 
Period” was of major theoretical and political significance. The analyses of 
capitalism written in 1915—16 appeared in 1918—19. At the same time 
“Programma kommunistov” and “Azbuka” made Bukharin’s name famous 
all over Soviet Russia. For its part, “The Economics of the Transition Period” 
attempted to solve the theoretical problems of the transition from capitalism 
to socialism and to point out what was to be anticipated in the future. The 
timing of such an extensive output (1918—21; Bukharin’s “Theory of His¬ 
torical Materialism ’ appeared in 1921) also meant that in a period of deci¬ 
sive importance for the consolidation of Soviet power, Bukharin became 
one of the Bolshevik Party’s leading theoreticians. 32 

As its name indicates, “The Economics of the Transition Period” examined 
the latest development of capitalism and outlined the nature of the transi¬ 
tion to socialism. Concepts of equilibrium which had earlier been presented 
in incipient form were now accorded prominence, although their position 
in the system of Marxist concepts was not yet justified in general form. 

According to Bukharin, the capitalist world system’s “equilibrium in 
flux” manifested itself in its “normal” functioning, the importation and ex¬ 
portation of capital, international competition and prices, etc. Conflicts en¬ 
gendered within the system were mediated throughout the system by means 
of “chain coupling” (cepnaja svjaz). A system which had lost its equilibrium 
would drift into war through this kind of coupling (nowadays, perhaps, one 
would speak of cumulative development or positive feedback). 33 

Thus the possibility of a socialist revolution would also be created. 
Bukharin believed that the collapse of the system would begin with its 
weakest link. Production and the established relations of production would 
be disturbed. Reciprocal economic relations between the various sectors of 
production would cease to exist. A decisive test of strength between the 
social classes would result. 

Bukharin also presented his thoughts in theory-of-equilibrium terms. 
The disruption of production would mean the disappearance of the old 

30 N. Bukharin: Ekonomika perekhodnogo perioda, in N. Bukharin: Put k 
socializmu v Rossii. Izbrannye proizvedenija N. I. Bukharina, New York 1967. 

Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution, p. 87, Bukharin: Put k 
socializmu v Rossii p. 77. 

32 Cohen, op.cit., p. 88, Heitman, Between Lenin and Stalin, p. 81. 

33 N. Bukharin: Ekonomika perekhodnogo perioda, p. 120. 
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society’s equilibrium, leading to a state of anarchy and chaos in which the 
whole system would be “disorganized”. From this perspective, socialism 
would mean the achievement of a new equilibrium, the organization of 
society into a functioning totality. 


2. Bukharin’s Theory of Historical Materialism: a Systematic 
Presentation of Dialectical and Historical Materialism 

Bukharin’s “Theory of Historical Materialism” (1921) can justifiably be 
compared with Bogdanov’s “Tectology”. In common with “Tectology”, Buk¬ 
harin’s main work crystallized into an integrated totality theoretical ele¬ 
ments which had already been perceived. In the beginning of his “Tecto- 
logy” Bogdanov announced that he was laying the cornerstone of a new 
science. In “Theory of Historical Materialism”, Bukharin, for his part, spoke 
of a systematic presentation of “a foundation of foundations” (osnova osnov). 
He had no hesitation in supporting the importance of his theory by mea¬ 
suring it against previous failures: a countless number of attempts to sys¬ 
tematize historical materialism had already been made. Nevertheless, its sys¬ 
tematic presentation had not yet come into existence. This obviously meant 
that Bukharin believed that a “systematic presentation” had now been pro¬ 
duced. 1 

Bogdanov described “the Weltanschauung of the conqueror of the 
universe” as the ideology of the proletariat. Bukharin emphasized in the 
foreword to his work that it had been “written above all for the workers”, 
“for people of a new type who practise philosophy and stand watch at night 
with rifles in their hands, discuss the most abstract of problems and one 
hour later chop firewood, sit in libraries and spend long hours in factories.” 2 

The sub-title of “Theory of Historical Materialism”, “A Popular Text¬ 
book of Marxist Sociology”, emphasized the conviction and faith which the 
author of the “ABC of Communism” had in the high level of the working 
class’s consciousness. However, the work can be regarded as popular only 
in its style. The abstractions which it contain, a discussion with Weber, 
Durkheim, Simmel, Michels, etc. as well as an interpretation of dialectical 
and historical materialism, required of the reader a knowledge of the devel¬ 
opment of contemporary social science — and that the Russian workers did 
not possess. Bukharin’s book was an intellectual speech to intellectuals, in 
spite of its lofty goal and characterization of the “new man”. It was a good 
reflection of its time, the communist-intellectual hurrying towards commu- 

1 N. Bukharin: Teorija istorideskogo materializma. Populjarnyj ufcebnik mark- 
sistskoj sociologii, vtoroe izdanije, Moscow—Petrograd 1922, p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 
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nism; a struggle in which the power of the pen was used in an effort to 
solve the glaring contradiction between theory and practice. At a time when 
the Soviet state, under Lenin’s leadership, was taking “two steps backwards”, 
Bukharin, in his Theory of Historical Materialism”, was still moving for¬ 
ward at a dizzying pace. This book can be understood as the theoretical con¬ 
clusion of its author’s earlier output, but at the same time it is the point 
of departure for future activity. At this crossroads, Bukharin had time to 
ponder his own thinking and its relationship to Marxist theory. 

2.1. Dialectical Materialism Systematically Presented 

In his “Theory of Historical Materialism”, Bukharin set out from a 
general system of concepts. Whereas Bogdanov’s corresponding presenta¬ 
tion emphasized organizational concepts and, in fact, rejected Hegelianism, 
Bukharin attempted to reconcile the concept of equilibrium, already pre¬ 
sented in earlier works, with dialectics. From this point of departure he 
proceeded to a definition of society as “a very complex system» and, via 
historical materialism, ended at an examination of the problems of societal 
guidance. 

2.1.1. From Dialectics to the Theory of Equilibrium 

Bukharin had used the concepts of regulation and equilibrium in his 
critique of the marginal utility school, in the theory of imperialism and in 
the analysis of the transition period. But it was only in the “Theory of 
Historical Materialism” that he justified his theory of equilibrium from a 
Marxist standpoint. As his points of departure, he chose the definitions 
of the German legal theoretician Rudolf Stammler (1856—1938). 

Stammler divided the sciences into two classes the natural sciences 
(Naturwissenschaften) and the goal-oriented sciences (Zweckwissenschaften). 
The world of the former was one regulated by causal laws, whilst the latter 
sector encompassed intentions and aims. 3 According to Bukharin, this kind 
of departmentalization of sciences led to paradoxical conclusions. According 
to Stammler it would make no sense to speak of a society at all without 
conscious regulation and guidance- But societies which were not consciously 
directed certainly existed. Bukharin referred to the anarchic development 
of capitalism. 4 According to Stammler, regulation was only typical of human 
beings. Bukharin could not accept this concept, either. In his opinion, 
regulation was an omnipresent phenomenon. Thus, of course, it also existed 


3 Compare Hannu Tapani Klami: Lansimaisen oikeusfilosofian historia, (A His¬ 
tory of Western Legal Philosophy), Turun yliopiston yksityisoikeuden laitoksen jul- 
kaisuja, A: 1, Turku 1977, in particular the chapter “Stammler”, pp. 135—139. 

4 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 26. 
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in human societies. Nevertheless, the spontaneous development (stihiinyi 
hod razvitija) of society also had to be taken into consideration. 5 Thus the 
concepts of spontaniety and anarchic development had to be extended to 
social research. On the other hand, the category of regulation had to be 
purged of “humanist” and teleological elements. It could then be used to 
examine natural processes. 

In common with “Tectology”, the “Theory of Historical Materialism” 
took the fact that man belonged to nature as its point of departure. 6 At 
the same time, the barrier between the natural and the social sciences was 
abolished. Both in nature and in society, causality was subject to similar 
sets of objective interphenomenal laws, over which we could not exercise 
our will (pricinnaja zakonomernost). 7 

Through Stammler’s critique, Bukharin laid down the “foundation for 
foundations” of his systematic presentation: teleological explanations had 
to be reduced to the sphere of causality. However, the significance of this 
demand would only be revealed in conjunction with an assessment of 
dialectics. Bukharin in fact set himself the task of “freeing the Weltan¬ 
schauung of the teleological tinge which is inevitably associated with 
Hegelian formulations.” 8 

According to Bukharin, the immaterial, that is to say the realm of the 
idea, was “material translated into a special language” in man’s brain. He 
considered it regrettable that in science attention was being paid to this 
realm — “special language”, and that attempts were being made to separate 
the process of thinking from its material connections. Hegel was the target 
of this accusation. Bukharin set himself the task of reducing ideal to 
material, i.e. to demonstrate the “correct setting” for the process of thinking: 9 

“It is fully obvious that one must reveal the material root of dialectics, 
i.e. in the forms of moving matter find what “corresponds” to Hegel’s 
dialectical formula. The continual collision of forces, the disintegration of 
systems, the birth, the formation of new ones and their own movement — 
in other words, the process of continual disturbance of equilibrium, its 
restoration on a new basis, a new disturbance, and so on; this is what 
realistically corresponds to the Hegelian triadic formula.” 

The “real presentation” of dialectics was founded on two concepts, system 
and equilibrium. The former meant a new definition of “material aggregate”. 
The latter replaced self-motion with the concepts of equilibrium and 
disturbance. 10 


5 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 27. 

6 Compare Bogdanov’s conception, p. 50. 

7 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 27. 

8 Ibid., p. 362. 

9 Ibid., p. 361. 

Ludwig von Bertalanffy’s definition of system provides an interesting 
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In setting his task, Bukharin regarded himself as continuing the work, 
which Marx and Engels had begun, of transforming dialectics into an instru¬ 
ment of scientific analysis. According to him, credit was due to the founding 
fathers of Marxism for having “freed dialectics of mysticism” by applying 
this method to their studies. 11 But it was necessary to go a step further 
and examine the method itself after it had been purged of its “teleological 
tinge”. 

According to Bukharin, the theory of equilibrium (teorija ravnovesija) 
was a general “formulation of the laws of motion of material systems”. 12 
In older to point out the links between this and dialectics and to explicate 
the relationship between them, Bukharin examined the concept of equilibri¬ 
um itself. As the point of departure for his thinking he chose “stable 
equilibrium” (nepodviznoe ravnovesie). This meant absolute permanence, 
which, in fact, did not exist anywhere in the world. Nor, in Bukharin’s 
view, could a material equivalent” to dialectics be developed from abstrac¬ 
tions of this kind. 13 But equilibrium concepts of another kind also existed. 
Bukharin arrived at these through biology: living organisms adapt to their 
environment. Here, in the final analysis, the criterion was survival, the 
preservation at a certain level of the reciprocal relationship between an 
organism and its environment. According to Bukharin, the physical equiva¬ 
lent of the concept of biological adaptation was equilibrium in flux 
(podviznoe ravnovesie). 14 

The concept of dynamic equilibrium also yielded a bridge in another 
direction, linking the theory of equilibrium to dialectics. Bukharin was 

point of comparison with the later development of systems thinking. Alfred Locker 
analyzes the ontological bases of von Bertalanffy’s system concept thus: 

From the possibilities as well as the failure of thought in recognizing the oppo¬ 
sitions, contrasts and contradictions occurring in the world, von Bertalanffy came 
to the idea of organism as a system which maintains itself during perpetual 
change of its constituents. In this concept the organism is sustained in its existence 
against forces of destruction by its internal organization, in which constructive and 
degrading forces balance each other and create a flux equilibrium (steady state).” 
Alfred Locker: On the Ontological Foundations of the Theory of Systems, in Wil¬ 
liam Gray, Nicholas D. Rizzo (eds.): Unity Through Diversity, A Festschrift for Lud¬ 
wig von Bertalanffy, Part I, New York 1973, p. 538. 

Thus both Bukharin and von Bertalanffy derived the concepts of system and equi¬ 
librium from the concept of contradiction. In his analysis, von Bertalanffy bases his 
arguments on the “coincidentia oppositorum” idea of the Medieval theoretician Nic¬ 
holas of Cusa, Bukharin, for his part, on Hegel’s triads. 

Regarding Nicholas of Cusa, see von Bertalanffy: General System Theory. Founda¬ 
tions, p. 243. 

11 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 362. 

12 Ibid., p. 362. 

Ibid., pp. 73—74. 

14 Ibid., p. 74. 
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convinced that conflict and struggle (borba) could be treated as imbalance 
in the system, as disturbances to balance. 15 However, it was only equating 
conflict with contradiction that allowed Bukharin to make the claim that 
Hegel himself could be presented as a theoretician of equilibrium: u * 

“Hegel observed this characteristic of motion and expressed it in the 
following manner: he called the original condition the thesis, the distur¬ 
bance of equilibrium the antithesis, the re-establishment of equilibiium 
on a new basis the synthesis (the unifying proposition reconciling the 
contradictions).” 

The conclusions which could be drawn from the insertion of this equal 
sign were far-reaching. It became possible “to transcribe the ‘mystical’ 
(as Marx put it) language of Hegelian dialectics into the language of modern 
mechanics”, as Bukharin himself pointed out. But at the same time, Marxism 
could be presented in terms of the theory of equilibrium, and, according to 
Bukharin, hints to this effect could be found in “Das Kapital”. 17 Thus the 
dispute about the correct interpretation of Marx’s doctrine between dialectics 
and the theory of equilibrium had been openly declared. 

Lenin pointed out this matter in his so-called testament. He called 
Bukharin “the party’s greatest theoretician” but added that Bukharin had 
“never learnt, nor, I believe, understood dialectics”. 18 

Though the placing of an equal sign between dialectics and the theory 
of equilibrium can be criticized, this relationship was very important to 
Bukharin’s thinking. In his critique of the marginal utility theory and 
theory of imperialism, the question of the sense in which the labour theory 
of value might be regarded as a law regulating capitalist society (whereby 
capitalism was understood as a system of equilibrium) was left open. The 
question of why revolution was described with the terms “disturbance of 
equilibrium” and “disorganization” was also left open. Now that dialectics 
was being described in terms of the theory of equilibrium, these questions 
were for once being answered. 

2.1.2. The Statics and Dynamics of Systems 

Examination of various types of equilibrium led to the concept of system. 
There was no point in speaking of equilibrium as such; instead, it had to 
be linked to the totalities and relationships of the real world. It was just 
this linking which produced the concept of system: 19 

15 Bukharin obtained his definition of equilibrium from an article by the Ger¬ 
man H. von Halban entitled Chemisches Gleichgewicht in Handworterbuch der 
Naturwissenschaften, vol. II, Jena 1912. See Bukharin op.cit., p. 75. 

16 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 76. 

17 Ibid., p. 77. 

18 V. I. Lenin: Pismo k sezdu. PSS tom 45, Moscow 1970, p. 345. 

19 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 77. 
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“Any object, a stone, a living thing, a human society, etc., may be con¬ 
sidered as a whole consisting of parts (elements) related with each other- in 
other words, this whole may be regarded as a s y s t e m. And no such thing 
(system) exists in empty space; it is surrounded by other natural objects, 
which, with reference to it, may be called environment. For the tree 
in the forest, the environment means all the other trees, the brook, the earth, 
the ferns, the grass, the bushes, together with all their properties. Man’s 
environment is society, in the midst of which he lives; the environment of 
human society is external nature.” 

Using natural language, Bukharin defined his concept, for which the 
designation “open system” later established itself. 2 " Every system of this 
kind consisted of parts which “in one way or another” were connected with 
each other” and between which — as between the system and the environ¬ 
ment a certain state of equilibrium prevailed. 2 ^ 

In Bukharin’s opinion, the concepts of system and aggregate (sovokupnost) 
should not be equated with each other. Men born in 1921, for example, 
formed an aggregate. Likewise, society and the forest were aggregates. 
But whereas the former totality was “imaginary”, the latter were “real”. 
The statistical classification, men born in 1921, was a “paper totality”, i.e. 
an abstraction devoid of real function. A forest, by contrast, was a totality, 
in which the constituent parts were in continuous interaction with each 
other. 22 It was only real totalities of this kind that Bukharin called systems, 

Society was also a real totality in just this meaning of the concept. 
Bukharin pointed out “the fact that a real aggregate or system is by no 
means necessarily characterized by a conscious organization of 
the parts of this system, and this statement is true both of animate nature 
and of inanimate nature, both of ‘mechanisms’ and of ‘organisms’.” 23 

Thus the concept of the societal system was set above that of organism 
analogues and mechanical models. From this perspective, Bukharin criti- 

2 " Compare A. D. Hall, R. E. Fagen: Definition of System, in Walter Buckley 
(ed.): Modern Systems Research for the Behavioral Scientist, A Sourcebook, Chicago 
1968. 

21 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 79. 

22 Ibid., p. 86—87. 

Bukharin’s concept of “the forest as a real totality” and his other biological exam¬ 
ples must be regarded as one of the early formulations of the ecosystem concept. He 
may have been influenced in his thinking by Russian soil research, which was quite 
advanced and in which a comprehensive approach can be discerned. At the same 
time, ecology was splitting off to become a research field in its own right in Ger¬ 
many and the United States. In Germany, the ideas of Ernst Haeckel, the ‘father 
of ecology’ strongly influenced Friedrich Ratzel, among others. In the United States, 
the “American Ecological Society” was founded in 1915 (Bukharin arrived there in 
1916) and began publishing a periodical with the title “Ecology. All Forms of Life in 
Relation to Environment”. 

23 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 89. 
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cized Comte and his collectivist organism (“organisme collectif ) and Spencer, 
although he regarded the latter as “the most solid bourgeois sociologist of 
all”. 24 Of course, society had some features in common with organisms. 
At the same time, it had features in common with machines. Bukharin also 
regarded it as an essential fact that these features were characteristics of 
every real totality, every system. 25 In other words, the concept of system 
contained the concepts of both the organism and the machine.-* 1 It was a 
similar general concept to Bogdanov’s “organization”. But whereas Bogdanov 
intended his organization theory to be broader than dialectics, Bukhaiin 
wished to equate dialectics with the theory of the equilibrium of systems. 

According to Bukharin’s interpretation, development in Hegel’s dialectics 
occurred at the level of the idea, through opposing concepts. In the theory 
of equilibrium, matter moved within and through systems, real totalities. 
Equilibrium and imbalance corresponded to thesis and antithesis. 

As Bukharin saw it, the motive power for changes in systems was 
generated in the interaction with the environment. This interaction, reci¬ 
procal relations, could be divided into three main types. 

Bukharin called the first type “stable equilibrium” (ustoicivoe 
ravnovesie)- 27 It prevailed in a situation in which interaction between a 
system and the environment manifested itself in “the unchanged state of 
the objects” or in which the system returned to its original state after the 
disturbance had ceased. As examples, Bukharin pointed to animal popula¬ 
tions, in which the environment did not change and in which nourishment 
and enemies remained in a certain relationship. Here, the number of animals 
remained constant otr returned to its original level after a disturbance.- 8 
Bukharin interpreted his exemplary case “dialectically”: “The contradiction 
between the environment and the system is constantly being reproduced in 
the same quantitative relation”. 29 

24 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 90. 

25 ibid., p. 90. 

26 The confrontation emphasized later between the concept of dialectic totality 
and the concept of system is completely missing in Bukharin’s interpretation. In this 
respect, see Jurgen Habermas: Analytische Wissenschaftstheorie und Dialektik, in 
“Der Positivismusstreit in der deutschen Soziologie”, Neuwied, 1971. 

27 Bukharin: op.cit., p. 77—78. 

28 ibid., p. 78. 

The Russian-born biologist-statistician A. Lotka developed, in his work Elements 
of Physical Biology (New York, 1956), first published in 1925, his theory of the 
equilibrium of biological populations. Ludwig von Bertalanffy regarded the work 
as one of the classics of general systems theory, von Bertalanffy, General System 
Theory, p. 11. In order to describe this phenomenon, von Bertalanffy later devel¬ 
oped his “steady state” concept, op.cit., pp. 141—145. In cybernetics, homeostasis, 
which is based on feedback, is in a way an equivalent concept. See op.cit., pp. 149— 
150. 


29 Bukharin, op.cit. s. 78 
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The second type of equilibrium Bukharin called “equilibrium in flux, 
with a positive sign (system development).” 30 In this case, the contradiction 
between the environment and the system became “quantitatively different”. 
A positive sign in the process of change meant growth in the system. For 
example, according to Bukharin, a society grew when it extracted more 
energy from nature than it put back in. In this case, the contradiction be¬ 
tween nature and society was restructured “on a new basis” at every stage. 31 

The third type was “equilibrium in flux, with a negative sign (the destruc¬ 
tion of the system)”. 32 By “destruction of the system” Bukharin meant one 
of the possible results of the process. A system might also stabilize its 
functioning at some lower level of energy consumption. 

The presentation of dialectics in terms of the theory of equilibrium was 
based on an assumption that conflict and contradiction were the same 
thing. 33 However, in describing the dynamics of systems, Bukharin went 
one step further, placing an equal sign between contradiction and interac¬ 
tion. He was thus attempting to present contradiction as a quantitative 
entity. If this were so, it should be possible to reduce dialectics to terms 
of natural-science methods. 34 

There were a number of “blind spots” in Bukharin’s theorizing. The 
growth, equilibrium and destruction of systems were presented in a one¬ 
sided mechanical manner as a function of the quantity of energy. Bukharin 
did not, for instance, pay any attention at all to Bogdanov’s conception that 
an increase in energy also meant growth in the potential for destruction. 

Regulation and auto-regulation in nature also remained a neglegted 
dimension in Bukharin’s theory. He understood a real totality as a passive 
aggregate, the motive power of which was the contradiction between the 
system and its environment: 35 

“It is quite clear that the internal structure of the system (its internal 
equilibrium) must change together with the relation existing between the 
system and its environment. The latter relation is the decisive factor; for 
the entire situation of the system, the fundamental forms of its motion 
(decline, prosperity, or stagnation) are determined by this relation only ... 


30 Bukharin, op.cit., s. 78. 

31 Ibid., s. 79. 

32 Ibid., p. 79. 

35 Compare p. 82 of this study. 

34 The same attempt was strongly in evidence 40 years later in Georg Klaus’ 
theorizing, e.g. in his idea that the “dialektische Wechselwirkung zwischen Ursache 
und Wirkung” (dialectic interaction between cause and effect) had a cybernetic coun¬ 
terpart, to wit “Riickkopplung” (feedback). Compare J. Wolfgang Gorlich: Natural 
Sciences — Cybernetics, University News der Zentralstelle fur Gesamtdeutsche Hoch- 
schulfragen, 1966, no. 4, pp. 46—47. 

35 Bukharin, op.cit., pp. 80—81. 
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... Consequently, the internal (structural) equilibrium is a quantity which 
depends on the external equilibrium (is a ’function’ of this external equi¬ 
librium).” 

This conceptual stance was of the greatest importance when Bukharin 
was changing over from dialectical to historical materialism and beginning 
to study the problems of societal guidance. The task which became the 
central one was that of pinpointing the “contradiction” between society 
and nature, and that mediating link through which the interaction between 
society and nature was channelled. 


2.2. From Historical Materialism to Societal Guidance 

According to Bukharin, sociology was “the most general (abstract) of 
the social sciences”. It explained the “general laws of human evolution” and 
served as a method of history. It was in this capacity that historical 
materialism became “proletarian sociology”. Bukharin treated his work as 
a theory of historical materialism, as its systematic exposition. It was 
the application of an abstract theory of equilibrium of material systems to 
the study of societies. It also meant that his theory became »suprahistoric- 
al”: the intention was to examine all modes of production and socio-economic 
formations as systems of equilibrium. 

2.2.1. The Statics and Dynamics of a Social System 

To Bukharin, society was a real totality, a system. In this respect, it 
was the same as any other system whatsoever. It contained both “natural, 
non-regulated” (ne reguliruemie) processes and “regulated and organized 
forms ’. In defining a society, however it was not necessary to require the 
existence of a conscious organization. Bukharin arrived at the following 
definition. 37 

“In general, whenever we have a sphere of constant mutual interaction, 
we also have a special system, a special real aggregate. The broadest 
system of mutual interactions, embracing all the 
more permanent interactions between persons, is 
s o c i e t y”. 

Immediately after his definition, however, Bukharin had to note that it 
was self-evident (malo skazat) that society was a system of people in reci¬ 
procal relationships with each other and that these relationships were long- 
lived. 38 The concept of society had become so broad that it was difficult 


30 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 12. 

37 Ibid., p. 90. 

38 ibid., p. 91. 
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to point out what society was not. The power of the concept to discriminate 
had disappeared. 39 

Bukharin had unknowingly arrived at a paradoxical conclusion. The 
real totality had lost its reality! System had turned out to be an abstract 
concept of indeterminate content. 

Thus it became Bukharin’s first task “to explain the nature of this system, 
how it is distinguished from other systems, what is its necessary condition 
of life, and its necessary condition of equilibrium”. 40 In other words, he 
had to bring real elements into his system. In this task, he was aided by 
Marxist theory. 

The societal relationship “without which all other relations would not 
even be conceivable” was, according to Bukharin, the “labour relation” 
(trudovaja svjaz). It was a relationship between people on the one hand and 
between society and nature on the other. Work was active “adaptation” to 
nature, to the societal system’s environment. The “external equilibrium” 
of society, its relationship with nature, determined “all other relations”. In 
this sense, “the labour relation is a fundamental social relation” (osnovnaja 
obscestvennaja svjaz). 41 

From this starting point, Bukharin re-formulated his definition of 
society: 42 

“Consequently, our definition of society will read: society is the 
broadest system of mutually interacting persons, 
embracing all their permanent mutual interactions 
and based upon their labor relations.” 

The labour relation concept linked the abstract definition of society (a 
long-lived mutual interaction) to Marxist thought. Bukharin emphasized 
that the second version of his definition was “a completely materialist view 
of society. The basis of its structure is a working relation, just as the basis 
of life is the material process of production”. 43 He still wanted to explicate 
the materialist character of his definition of society through the examina¬ 
tion of the labour relation. By this he meant, above all, the inter-human 
material relationship in production. In a factory, for example, the workers 

39 This feature also seems to have burdened later social-science adaptations of 
systems theory. Walter Buckley, for example, defines society as a “complex adaptive 
system”, while V. G. Afanasev calls it an “integrated self-controlling system”. 
See Walter Buckley: Society as a Complex Adaptive System, in Walter Buckley (ed.): 
Modern Systems Research, V. G. Afanasyev: The Scientific Management of Society, 
Moscow, 1971, p. 25. Both definitions lead to demands that the concept be explicated 
for the same reasons as those in Bukharin’s theory. 

40 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 91. 

41 Ibid., p. 93. 

42 Ibid., p. 93. 

Ibid., p. 93. 
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were spaced at a certain distance from each other, and used certain quantities 
of energy. They were distributed through the factory as distinct physical 
bodies: they were therefore in certain physical, material relations in time 
and in space. 

On the scale of society, what appeared as the material relation between 
people was “the labor skeleton, the system of material relations between 
persons in the process of labor, or, as Marx puts it, the production relations”. 44 

Bukharin had thus built a bridge between Marxism and the theory of 
equilibrium. Along this bridge he could transfer arguments from one side 
to the other: interpret Marxism in terms of the theory of equilibrium and 
give the conclusions of the theory of equilibrium the blessing of “orthodox 
Marxism”. 

Society was linked to nature by the production process, the production 
of material commodities. The concept of reproduction could also be used 
to describe this relationship. 45 The “metabolic process” which existed be¬ 
tween man and nature was an active one. In contrast with animals, man 
adapted to nature while changing nature — “struggling against nature”. 
According to Bukharin, the “balance” between society and nature manifested 
itself in the “productivity of social labor” (proizvoditelnost obscestvennogo 
truda). 46 In other words, the instruments of production and the working 
forces give us a precise material measure for the stage attained in the social 
evolution” 47 Bukharin also defined his “precise material measure” in another 
way: “We may therefore definitely state that the system of social instru¬ 
ments of labor, i.e., the technology of a certain society, is a precise material 
indicator of the relation between the society and nature”. 48 

The central role of technology stemmed from its position between society 
and nature. Bukharin pointed out that in speaking of social technology he, 
of course, meant not a certain tool, or the aggregate of different tools, but 
the whole system of these tools in society. 49 All the vast machinery and 
equipment of modern society became “alive” only in a societal context. 
And conversely: “society also includes things, material technical ‘organs’ of 
society”. 50 

44 Bukharin, op.cit., pp. 95—96. 

■*5 Ibid., pp. 113—118. 

Yrjo Ahmavaara also regarded a similar configuration as the point of departure for 
the cyberneticization of Marxist economic theory. Compare Yrjo Ahmavaara: Cyber¬ 
netic Lectures on Marxist Economics, I, The Labour Theory of Value, Research 
Institute, University of Tampere, B Reports, No. 21 a/1973, especially the chapter 
“The Cybernetic Theory of Productive Forces”. 

40 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 123. 

47 Ibid., p. 122. 

48 Ibid., p. 123. 

49 Ibid., p. 144. 

50 Ibid., p. 143. 
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Thus the definition of society had obtained a new constituent, objects 
(vesci). “We may therefore take a broader view of society than we have 
thus fai done. We may make it include also things in their ‘social existence’ 
(v ih obscestvennom bytii), i.e. first of all the technical system of society. 
This is the material-objective part of society, its objective working machin¬ 
ery (vescestvennyj trudovoj apparat).” 51 

Society produced, according to Bukharin, not only material objects, but 
also the so-called cultural values: art, science, etc. In other words, it pro¬ 
duced ideas in addition to things. The trinity of elements in society there¬ 
fore included: things, persons and ideas. 52 

The equilibrium which prevailed between the system and its environ¬ 
ment determined which relations were possible and prevalent in the social 
system itself. This external definability also led to the concept that techno¬ 
logy played a decisively important role in the development of society. The 
combinations of the instruments of labour (the social technology) were the 
deciding factor in the combinations and relations between men. 

Objects, people and ideas had to correspond to each other in some way: 
“there must be a certain equilibrium between the three elements. Roughly 
speaking, society could not exist, unless the system of things, the system 
of persons and the system of ideas were adapted to each other.” 53 

2.2.2. Social System and Social Type 

In order to demonstrate the correspondence between the subsystems in 
society, people, things and ideas, Bukharin proceeded, after he had dealt 
with the subject in terms of abstract concepts, to a theoretical and empirical 
re-arrangement of research results. In this task, he resorted to contemporary 
Marxist and non-Marxist theoreticians, including Max Weber, Georg Simmel, 
Emile Durkheim, Heinrich Cunow, Karl Lamprecht, Wilhelm Wundt, etc. 
A synthesis, which Bukharin — quoting Simmel — called an aggregate of 
an economic and ideological “Lebensstil” (lifestyle) was intended to point 
to structural analogies. 54 In order to prove the existence of such relationships 

An interesting point of comparison with Bukharin’s definition is provided by a con¬ 
ception presented in Filosofskaja enciklopedija half a century later: “Technology 
is a system of artificial organs of social functioning, which develops as labour tasks, 
habits, experience and knowledge take the concrete form of natural material within 
a historical process.” G. Volkov: Tekhnika, in FE tom 5, Moscow 1970, p. 227. 
Volkov’s definition is similar to Bukharin’s up to the point of “organs”, “system” and 
“taking concrete form”. Reference has already been made to the similarity between 
Volkov’s ideas and Bogdanov’s theory. See page 62. 

51 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 143. 

52 Ibid., p. 143. 

53 Ibid., p. 144. 

54 Ibid., p. 259. Compare Georg Simmel: Philosophic des Geldes, Leipzig 1900, 
p. 480. 
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Bukharin presented a number of examples. There was a link between 
technology and economy all the way from the most primitive means of pro¬ 
duction to the Taylor system. It was, of course, true that his “evidence” was 
concentrated only in studies dealing with the technology of Antiquity 55 and 
contemporary studies dealing with the application of the Taylor system in 
Russia. 56 However, Bukharin’s conclusion was categorical: “Precisely as the 
production relations in ancient Greece or Rome were an outgrowth of the 
system of technology characteristic of petty and medium production, so the 
conditions of large-scale production in modern times are a result of the mod¬ 
ern technology”. 57 

Bukharin also used this method of structural analogy to construct several 
other correspondency relationships, which dealt with economy, religion, the 
structure of authority, family, army, state, science, art and philosophy as 
well as language and thought. In each sector, things, people and ideas formed 
combinations in a quite definite manner. In the army, for example, tech¬ 
nology corresponded to a certain interpersonal relationship, the military 
organization, which, in turn, had its own ideas, its set of rules and morality. 

Bukharin even found an analogous structure in music! Here the follow¬ 
ing elements could be perceived: 1. the element of objective material things, 
musical technology..., 2. the human organization ..., 3. the formal elements 
of music, including rhythm, harmony, etc ... 4. the methods of uniting vari¬ 
ous forms ... 5. the content of the art work ... 6. as a “superstructure of 
superstructures” he also included, in music, “the theory of musical 
technique (theory of counterpoint, etc.)” 59 In Bukharin’s opinion, the 
development of music was in a causal relationship with the evolution of 
society. Directly or indirectly, music and art in general were ultimately 
determined by the economic structure and the stage of the social technology. 

By means of his example, Bukharin wanted to point out that in principle 
all phenomena could be brought within the scope of a causal examination, 


55 Bukharin, op.cit., pp. 144—153. 

The sources used by Bukharin are: Albert Neuburger: Die Technik des Altertums, 
Leipzig 1919; Giuseppe Salvioli: Der Kapitalismus im Altertum (no date); Gustave 
Glotz: Le Travail dans la Grece ancienne, Paris 1920; Paul Louis: Le travail dans 
le monde romain, Paris 1912. 

56 Where modern technology was concerned, Bukharin contented himself with 
the classifications presented in the work: Rudolf Meerwarth: Einleitung in die Wirt- 
schaftsstatistik, Jena 1920. With respect to Russia, he based his views on those of 
an admirer of Taylorism, A. K. Gastev, and this scholar’s opinions on the inevita¬ 
bility of new technology. Compare A. Gastev: Nasi zadafii, Organizacija truda, 1921, 
no. 1. 

57 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 153. 

58 Ibid., pp. 167—168. 

59 Ibid., p. 209. 
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and all of them had their own roles “in the system of society”. Having found 
points of similarity between relations in different sectors, he asked himself 
the question: 1 ’ 0 Shall we perhaps find that the connection existing between 
all the phenomena will express itself in the existence of some element com¬ 
mon to all? ... 

.. Now, if we observe a certain definiteness of forms (opredelennost form) 
in all the fields of social life, may we assert that all these fields have their 
style?” 

Bukharin gave a positive answer to his own question: an element com¬ 
mon to all phenomena, style, meant “the definiteness of forms”. 

According to the term “Lebensstil”, which stemmed from Simmel, it was 
reasonable to speak of the “style” of science, “style” of life, “style” of art. 
“Style” of the social economy meant precisely what Marx termed the “pro¬ 
duction relations”, the “mode of production”, the “economic structure of 
society”. 61 

Thus did Bukharin arrive at the abstract culmination of his work: 62 

“The technology conditions the mode of production; the mode of produc¬ 
tion conditions the view of life; this chain uniting the material, human, and 
mental system creates a certain type of society. As we distinguish genera, 
species, and families in the animal world, so we distinguish social types 
in sociology ... 

... The type of society may be inferred from its ideology as well as from 
its economy. Feudal art permits one to draw conclusions as to feudal condi¬ 
tions of production; feudal conditions of production enable one to make infer¬ 
ences as to feudal art, religion, or feudal thinking in general etc., etc.” 

The feudal social type Bukharin described with the term “the principle 
of rank”. A typical feature of capitalism, on the other hand, was the com¬ 
bination of two factors; the fetishism of commodities and the principle of 
rank. What was involved was a kind of circuit diagram of the “macro¬ 
structures” of society, of a “coalescence” of the “order” of functions. 63 Buk¬ 
harin had thus crystallized a pattern of social order and equilibrium. How 
order changed and societies also deteriorated had still to be pointed out. 

2.2.3. The Theory of Equilibrium, Revolution and Social Regulation 

In Bukharin’s sociological system, every part of society had its place. 
It was typical of his thinking that even the “order” of society was seen 
to be disintegrating — in order. The first stage saw mental revolution, 
collapse of the old psychology and ideology. This was followed by a political 


66 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 259. 

6 » Ibid., p. 259. 

62 Ibid., pp. 262—263. 

<13 ibid., p. 270. Here, Bukharin was referring to Comte’s sociology. 
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revolution, i.e., the seizing of power by the new class. The third stage saw 
economic revolution. Having gained power, the new class made use of its 
power as a lever for economic upheaval. The fourth and last stage brought 
a technological revolution. A new and durable envelope of production rela¬ 
tions having been created, capable of serving as an evolutionary form of 
the productive forces, an accelerated evolution of these forces now set in; 
the barriers are down, the wounds inflicted by the social crisis are healed, 
an unparalled boom begins. 64 

This theory of revolution was founded on the conception that the cause 
of revolution was the conflict between productive forces and productive 
relations, as solidified in the political organization of the ruling class. Pro¬ 
duction relations were so emphatic a brake on the evolution of the produc¬ 
tive forces that they simply had to be broken up if society was to continue 
to develop. 65 

The rationalism and planned-Utopianism underlying the revolutionary 
pathos revealed themselves. After all, it was merely a question of the fact 
that a capitalist society was a contradictory and unorganized society. A 
society free of contradictions and harmonious should be created to replace 
it. In order to achieve this, it would consequently become necessary to elimi¬ 
nate the rule of the capitalists, so as “to achieve the possibility of organiza¬ 
tion all along the line”. 66 

It was a difficult task. In normal circumstances, any contradictions arising 
between the productive forces and the economy were quickly obliterated and 
absorbed by the superstructure, which passed “corrections” on to the econ¬ 
omy and the productive forces, the cycle then beginning all over again. 67 
Thus Bukharin understood the functioning of the economy as a kind of 
regulative system. But since the economic machinery had been torn apart, 
starting it up again, re-shaping the political relations, was a task of long 
duration, filling an entire historical period. Its final outcome would be a 
new, more efficient regulative system, which would not be in conflict with 
the evolution of the productive forces. 

Bukharin’s sociological system was so “ready” that it was difficult to fit 
“deviations” and mixed types into it. A capitalist state corresponded to capi¬ 
talist production, whereas a dictatorship of the proletariat corresponded to 
“a production process for the planned satisfaction of social needs”. 68 For 
this reason, he believed, state capitalism and the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat could not be combined. They were purely and simply irreconcilable 
parts of different systems. 

64 Bukharin, op.cit., pp. 289—298. 

65 Ibid., p. 281. 

66 ibid., p. 288. 

67 Ibid., p. 300. 

68 Bukharin, Ekonomika perekhodnogo perioda, p. 97. 
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Revolution, in turn, meant a transitional stage between two systems in 
equilibrium. During this period, the old production machinery had to be 
literally stripped down to its foundations and then re-built on a new basis. 
The working class had to reinforce its position as the dominant class in all 
sectors of the economy. According to Bukharin, the only way to do this was 
for the working class to create cells of guidance mechanism which would 
soon interconnect and “grow together with the organizations of the working 
class already developed in the ‘womb of capitalism’ and in this way would 
form the tissue of a new proletarian economic machinery.” 89 Bukharin con¬ 
ceived the future socialist economy as a kind of large “guidance mechanism”, 
the functioning of which would be aimed at safeguarding unimpeded growth 
of productive forces. An economic theory of this kind was a sort of “optimal 
planning” before optimal planning. 

In his criticism of Bohm-Bawerk’s concept, Bukharin had postulated that 
the law of value functioned as a kind of regulative mechanism in a capitalist 
society. After the anarchic phase of the revolution, the return of society to 
equilibrium would no longer occur with the aid of “blind regulation” (mar¬ 
kets), but through consciously planned guidance. The proletarian state would 
regulate the socialized production sector and would have the weight to draw 
“petty capitalist” and peasant production along with it. The system would 
slowly develop in the direction of socialism. 

Bukharin’s concept contained an uncritical admiration of large-scale pro¬ 
duction. “The more extensive and large-scale the joint plan, the greater the 
scale on which production as a whole is organized, the more it will receive 
instructions from a statistical centre which assesses and calculates, in other 
words, the more centralized it becomes the better.” 70 

Bukharin did not see the dangers of bureaucracy which his view involved, 
but believed that it opened up splendid perspectives. Through centralization, 
he believed that “the less work there would be for everybody, the freer 
everybody would become, the wider the space available to human society 
for its human development”. 71 

Admiration of concentration also manifested itself politically. A new class 
was building the socialist society. It, in turn, was led by the party. And the 
party was led by the leaders. 72 The hierarchical anti-intellectual potential 
which this view encompassed was not to be revealed until about a decade 
later. Bukharin allied himself with Stalin only to realize that the latter 


09 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 101. 

70 N. Bukharin: Tyovaenluokka maailmaa uudelleen rakentamassa, in Tyovaen 
valtaannousu, Superior, Wis., 1920, p. 19. My thanks to Docent William Copeland 
for this source. 

71 Ibid., pp. 19—20. 

72 Bukharin, Teorija istorifieskogo materializma, pp. 347—351. 
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pursued the same principle: to concentrate work and power around himself 
and thus “free” others, Bukharin among them, for other tasks. 

2.3. Political Conclusions 

The central aim in the “Theory of Historical Materialism” was to demon¬ 
strate that the theory of equilibrium and system concepts were in con¬ 
formity with dialectical and historical materialism. In spite of his aim, Buk¬ 
harin came into conflict with dialectics, which he had tried to purge of its 
“teleological tinge”. 

This conflict reflects Bukharin’s special mediating status in Marxist phi¬ 
losophy. He himself liked to point out that Bogdanov had “psychologized” 
Marxism and against this line he placed an “orthodox, materialist and revo¬ 
lutionary interpretation of Marx”. 73 It can be asserted that in this way he 
was attempting to exaggerate the difference between tectology and his own 
theory of equilibrium at the same time as he consciously avoided conflict 
with the line represented by Lenin. 

In common with Bogdanov, Bukharin presented his theory explicitly as 
an ideology of the workers’ movement, as a “proletarian sociology”. The 
theory of equilibrium even competed with tectology and had some advan¬ 
tages compared with it: simplicity and a snappy manner of presentation. It 
presented itself as a modern version of Marx’s thinking. In reality, Buk¬ 
harin’s theory also competed with dialectical materialism. However, its 
situation was greatly eased by the fact that Bukharin did not have to carry 
the same historical burden as Bogdanov — a philosophical dispute with 
Lenin, who had become the Bolsheviks’ principal figure of authority. 74 In 
addition to this, publication of his most important works occurred at a time 
when Lenin’s powers were beginning to wane. In “correcting” Bukharin, 
the weakening Lenin chose fatherly advice rather than the scathing criti¬ 
cism which he had used against earlier philosophical opponents and deviants 
from the “correct path“. Political attraction drew Bukharin upwards and 
raised him to the status of “the party’s first theoretician”. 

The pillars on which Bukharin’s career were supported were the party 
apparatus in Moscow — his home town — and his partisans, who included 


73 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 360. 

74 it is true that Bukharin had many political disputes with Lenin; among 
other things, over the question of nationality, the Brest-Litovsk peace agreement, 
state capitalism, etc. However these disagreements did not develop into the kind of 
philosophical struggle for the leadership of the movement which had earlier occurred 
between Lenin and Bogdanov. 

See, e.g., E. H. Carr: Editor’s Introduction, in N. Bukharin, E. Preobrazhensky: The 
ABC of Communism, Harmondsworth 1970, pp. 19—24. 
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N. Osinskij, V. M. Smirnov and V. N. Jakovleva. 75 Revolutionary spirit, a 
scientific approach, optimism and fidelity to the party were the slogans of 
Bukharins ideology. These slogans attracted not only workers, but also — 
and in particular — engineers, planners and economists. 70 

Two clear stages can be observed in Bukharin’s political activity. The 
first period is typified by radicalism and left-wing communism- Bukharin 
became known as an opponent of state capitalism and as an ardent revolu¬ 
tionary. The second period, which coincided with the NEP, was characterised 
by a moderate and restrained policy which favoured the peasants. Bukharin 
became known as a “right-winger”. Researchers have developed various 
interpretations to explain this change of policy. According to Moshe Lewin, 
the change should be understood as stemming from “the anarchistic and 
humanistic tendencies in Bukharin’s thinking”. 77 E. H. Carr, for his part, 
regarded Bukharin during the NEP as “Stalin’s willing henchman”. 78 Among 
those explanations, Bukharin’s own interpretation is not to be ignored. An 
anarchist he was not. 79 And there was antihumanism in him to the extent 
that he might compare human beings with machines, and society with a 
herd of animals wandering the steppes. 80 

From the perspective of mechanical systems thinking, from the point 
of view of Bukharin’s own theory, the shift from left to right was a consistent 
one. In the revolutionary phase, the switching points of the old system had 
to be torn loose. However, the time of a rending, radical policy had to come 
to an end as the social system gradually returned to a state of equilibrium 
in flux, on a new basis. Instead, a constructive and moderate new regulatory 
system would be developed. Bukharin later interpreted the NEP as this new' 
system of equilibrium, as the “normal state” of society. 

Thus did the theory of equilibrium become the theory of social harmony. 

Although Bukharin’s thinking was tinged with revolutionary optimism 
it also contained — between the lines, as it were — elements of criticism 
and doubt. This involved the recognition of open questions and deliberation 
of alternative couises of development rather than open criticism. This is 

75 See Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik Revolution, pp. 45—106. 

76 See Naum Jasny: Soviet Economists of the Twenties, Names to be Remem¬ 
bered, Cambridge 1972; Kendall E. Bailes: Technology and Society under Lenin 
and Stalin. Origins of the Soviet Technical Intelligentsia, 1917—1941, New Jersey 
1978. 

77 Lewin, Political Undercurrents, p. 7. 

78 e. H. Carr: Editor’s Introduction, in Bukharin, Preobrazhensky: The ABC, 
p. 24. 

70 Bukharin had one stance on anarchism: “An anarchic system would be a 
brake on the progress of mankind. Precisely for that reason we communists struggle 
against that doctrine which the anarchists disseminate.” Bukharin, Tyovaenluokka 
maailmaa uudelleen rakentamassa, pp. 20—21. 

80 Bukharin, Teorija istorifceskogo materializma, pp. 77—79. 
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demonstrated by a dialogue with the “Machiavellist” Robert Michels in the 
last chapter of “The Theory of Historical Materialism”. Michels, in common 
with Vilfredo Pareto, whom Bukharin mentioned, doubted the possibility 
of a classless society. According to Michels, administration of the means of 
production was giving “at least as much power to the administrators as 
would possession of their own private property”. 81 Bukharin naturally took 
a negative attitude to Michels’ arguments, according to which “socialists may 
be victorious, but not socialism”. Nevertheless, he regarded Michels’ book 
as “very interesting”. In his counter arguments, Bukharin pointed out that 
the socialists’ power would be “over machines, not over men”, that in a com¬ 
munist system there would be superabundance, and that consequently there 
would be no objective reason for class divisions. Likewise, “in the society 
of the future there will be a colossal overproduction of organizers, which 
will nullify the stability of the ruling groups”. 82 

However, more interesting than these arguments justifying communism 
and a classless society was the fact that Bukharin also saw the possibility 
of a different kind of development. Robert Michels’ message was of marked 
importance in the conditions prevailing during the transitional period. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat was set up in a situation in which “the pro¬ 
ductive forces were going down and the great masses were materially inse¬ 
cure”. Under those conditions, a tendency towards degeneration inevitably 
(neizbezno) resulted”, i.e. “the excretion of a leading stratum in the form of 
a class-germ”. There were two forces ranged against degeneration: growth 
of the productive forces and abolition of the educational monopoly. “The 
increasing reproduction of technologists and organizers in general, out of 
the working class itself, will undermine this possible new class alignment. 
The outcome of the struggle will depend on which tendencies turn out to 
be the stronger.” 83 

A new class alignment, a leading stratum and a class-germ: these were 
ideas in the development of which Lev Trotskij was later to specialize. 
To Bukharin, however, they remained peripheral themes, dark contrasts in 
a revolutionary program otherwise presented in vivid colours. 


81 Robert Michels: Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokra- 
tie, Leipzig 1910, p. 370. 

82 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 354. 

83 Ibid., p. 355. 


V A COMPARISON OF BOGDANOV’S AND 
BUKHARIN’S THEORIES 


In the same way as Bogdanov’s output has been examined through Lenin’s 
“Materialism and Empiriocriticism”, relations between Bogdanov and Buk¬ 
harin have been explained on the basis of Stalin’s interpretations. In these, 
Bukharin appears as Bogdanov’s disciple and shield-bearer. Gustav Wetter 
states, as a generally accepted fact, that “Bukharin thought it possible to 
take over Tectology as a general science of methods for organizing the 
world, having nothing at all to do with philosophy and containing nothing 
in the way of epistemological theory.” 1 K. M. Jensen believed that one could 
conclude from the obituary which Bukharin wrote about Bogdanov that 
“Bogdanov’s influence on Bukharin had been enormous, perhaps greater 
than it had been or». any other individual with whom Bogdanov had come 
in contact”. 2 

There is certainly no disputing Bogdanov’s influence on Bukharin. Buk¬ 
harin had read Bogdanov’s work with care and had used relevant parts of 
it, e.g., to explain the origin of religion. 3 On the other hand, he clearly 
desired to indicate the point where Bogdanov’s “psychologized Marxism” 
ended and “Marx’s materialism”, i.e., Bukharin’s own interpretation, began. 4 
Pointing to those views, one must concur with Stephen Cohen, according to 
whom “the commonplace view that Bukharin was his (Bogdanov’s) disciple 
should not go unchallenged”. 5 

The real challenge is by no means merely to ascertain who was whose 
disciple. Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s theories and policies must be examined 
within a comprehensive historical framework. This brings Lenin and Stalin 
into the picture as well; and through them the decisive phases in the political 
development of the Soviet Union. As a first step towards arriving at an 
examination of this kind, one must analyze the relationship between the 
theories of Bogdanov and Bukharin. 


1 Wetter, Dialectical Materialism, p. 100. 

2 Jensen, Beyond Marx and Mach, p. 7. See also Michael Csizmas: Cybernetics 
— Marxism — Jurisprudence, Studies in Soviet Thought, 1971 no. 2. 

3 Bukharin, op.cit., p. 188. 

4 Ibid., p. 365. 

5 Stephen F. Cohen: Marxist Theory and Bolshevik Policy. The Case of Buk¬ 
harin’s Historical Materialism, Political Science Quarterly, 1970, 85 (1), p. 55. 
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Bogdanov and Bukharin had been strongly influenced by the natural 
science and energetics of their time. The result of this was points of com¬ 
parison, which extended into details, between their theories. For example: 
the types of equilibrium set forth by Bukharin were surprisingly close to 
Bogdanov’s basic concepts of organizing, disorganizing and neutral processes. 
The organizing process corresponded to positive equilibrium in flux (the 
growth process of the system), the disorganizing process corresponded to 
negative equilibrium in flux, whilst the neutral state corresponded to stable 
equilibrium. 

Points of comparison also extended to the analysis of social phenomena. 
Bogdanov and Bukharin regarded technology as the most important driving 
force in society, although they meant different things by “technology”. Bog¬ 
danov saw the inevitability of the new “organically social system”, collec¬ 
tivism, as stemming from technology. According to this point of view, man¬ 
kind would create such a fearful “machinery for the transformation of 
energy” that in order to avoid destruction people would have to establish 
a social system based on rational organization. Bukharin also arrived at 
rationalism, but through the utopia of hope rather than through fear. In his 
view, it was both desirable and inevitable that energy be increased. The new 
society would come into being when the “brake” imposed on production 
forces by production relationships was removed. 

The points of comparison which one can observe in Bogdanov’s and 
Bukharin’s theories indicate an affinity of thinking and a theoretical interac¬ 
tion, in which Bukharin was undoubtedly the recipient. However, in spite 
of the common features which they display, their thinking — even their 
systems thinking — involved different approaches. What was involved was 
more the way of using sets of concepts than individual definitions of con¬ 
cepts. 

Bogdanov arrived at systems thinking by way of empiriomonistic philo¬ 
sophizing, natural scientific and energetic deliberations. Bukharin, by con¬ 
trast, set off from a critique of the theory of marginal utility. This led him 
to the idea of the concept of equilibrium, which he later applied to a “syste¬ 
matization” of dialectical and historical materialism. 

The configuration can be crystallized in the form of the following com¬ 
parison. 


Bukharin 

1. Arrived at a definition of system 
via the concept of equilibrium. 
Systems were real totalities. 


Bogdanov 

1. Arrived at a definition of system 
via the concept of organization. 
Systems were relative and ab¬ 
stract ways of outlining the 
world. 
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2. The central subject of analysis 
consisted of interaction between 
the system and the environment 
and different types of equilibri¬ 
um. 

3. The functioning of systems was 
explained through interaction be¬ 
tween system and environment. 
Consequently, systems were rela¬ 
tively passive totalities. 


4. The theory of equilibrium was a 
new, more precise way of ex¬ 
pressing dialectical concepts; in 
a way a “material counterpart” 
to dialectics. 

The thesis — antithesis — syn¬ 
thesis triad could be expressed in 
terms of equilibrium, disturbance 
and the return of equilibrium. 

5. The social analysis emphasized 
investigation of interaction be¬ 
tween nature and society. Techno¬ 
logy reflected the relationship be¬ 
tween society and nature. 

6. Social guidance was a process of 
preserving equilibrium. 


2. The central subject of analysis 
consisted of constant organization 
and disorganization of complexes. 


3. The internal structure of the 
systems or organizations played 
a central role in explaining the 
functioning of systems and orga¬ 
nizations. The active nature of 
systems stemmed from their in¬ 
ternal regulators and dual regu¬ 
lators. 

4. Tectology was a system of organi¬ 
zational concepts in which the 
concept of contradiction no longer 
was central. 

Consequently the effort to present 
dialectical categories in equilibri¬ 
um terms was evaluated to lead 
to fallacious results. 

5. The social analysis emphasized 
the importance of collective 
awareness. Technology was an 
expression of man’s creative ac¬ 
tivity. 

6. Social guidance was a kind of col¬ 
lective self-regulation, conscious 
and rational “organizational” ac¬ 
tivity. 


This comparison shows the difference in character between Bogdanov’s 
and Bukharin’s systems thinking. Bogdanov was able to construct concepts 
(including the dual regulator), with the aid of which the activity of biological 
organisms could be explained and which later made it possible to build 
automatic devices. These concepts cleared the way for investigation of 
self-regulation. In this respect, however, Bukharin’s theory remained 
at a primitive level. In his view, systems were passive totalities. Their 
functioning depended on interaction between system and environment, and 
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Bukharin did not succeed in constructing the idea of self-regulation from 
his system concepts. 

Bukharin’s naive materialism and dialecticism tended to make his system 
of thinking a kind of closed system devoid of concrete applications. 
Bogdanov’s system, by contrast, was genuinely open. It had points of appli¬ 
cation in medicine, biology, technology, planning and economics. Bogdanov’s 
Tectology led to a social activism in which human creativity was emphasized. 
Bukharin was a mechanist, who saw human activity as being subject to the 
iron laws of equilibrium in nature. 

To Bukharin, the presentation of Hegel’s ideas in terms of equilibrium 
was the cornerstone of analysis. Bogdanov, for his part, regarded the very 
attempt to present the triad with the aid of the concept of equilibrium as 
methodologically doubtful. As early as ten years before Bukharin “equilib¬ 
rium theorized” Hegel, Bogdanov had already perceived the dangers of this 
method of analysis. In his work “Filosofija zivogo opyta”, he pointed out : 6 

“As to the logic of denial which forms triads, it is suitable in total only 
for dialectics of idealistic concepts, but not for the real dialectics of the 
universe. The suitability of the Triads’ to many real phenomena is the 
result of their application to selected experiences: when attention is devoted 
to the moment before a struggle between contradictory forces and to the 
moment when this struggle has ended, a formal similarity between these 
two states of equilibrium is inevitably obtained, and the intervening period 
of struggle can even be arbitarily called a period of negation”. 

In fact, this characterization accurately described Bukharin’s thinking. 
The states of equilibrium which he conceived also proved fateful for him 
in politics. In line with the “triad of equilibrium”, he turned his attention 
to the pre-revolutionary equilibrium, disturbance or revolution — after 
which he turned to social peace, to a new phase of equilibrium. 

According to Bogdanov’s argument, this kind of “equilibriumizing” was 
not necessarily anything other than “the attainment of formal similarity” 
between states of equilibrium. Interestingly enough, this opinion was shared 
by — Joseph Stalin! 


6 Bogdanov, Filosofija zivogo opyta, p. 220. 


PART II 

THE INTERREGNUM: FROM CO-EXISTENCE TO EXCOMMUNICATION 
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VI PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 


In Bogdanov’s “Tectology” and Bukharin’s “Theory of Historical Mate¬ 
rialism”, systems thinking coalesced into a broad synthesis. The Hegelian 
“mysticism” had been expunged from Marxism, and a view of the world 
which took the natural sciences as its point of departure had taken its place. 

The overthrow of the Czarist regime and the October Revolution opened 
the door to social reforms. The systems thinkers were also stirred into 
action. They had the plans for the new social structure — all ready and 
waiting! The rational and collective social system which Bogdanov had 
already outlined in his Utopian “Red Star” only had to be brought back to 
Earth — from Mars, where he had set his ideal society . 1 Those whom 
the left-wing communists envisaged as making the dream come true were 
the worker-soldier-intellectuals mentioned in Bukharin’s “Theory of Histo¬ 
rical Materialism”. They exchanged their philosophical tomes for a rifle 
when necessary and were also quite at home beside a production line. A 
printing machine spitting out banknotes was conceived as “a machine gun 
attacking the bourgeoisie from the rear ”. 2 

In Lenin’s opinion, an attack on capitalism using this kind of strategy 
and weaponry was suicide . 3 Systems thinking encountered political and 
economic realities which had been virtually ignored in its abstractions. In 
this respect it was — still — deficient as far as Lenin’s thinking was con¬ 
cerned. 

First of all, it lacked a comprehensive and concrete analysis of the so¬ 
cietal situation in Russia. Secondly, it lacked a concrete political program¬ 
me. Academic concepts, assimilations, ingresses and equilibrium models for 
nature and society were of quite limited importance in the political struggle, 
strikes, underground activity and preparations for the revolution. And 

1 Bogdanov, Krasnaja zvezda. The fact that this work of Bogdanov, in common 
with his second novel, Inzener Menni, FantastiCeskij roman, have been almost com¬ 
pletely ignored stems in part from the difficulty in obtaining them. The historian 
Roger Pethybridge describes the situation thus: “These rare books... can be found 
in the Helsinki University Library.” Roger Pethybridge: The Social Prelude to 
Stalinism, London 1974, p. 69. 

2 The words are those of E. Preobrazenskij’s, see Maurice Dobb: Soviet Economic 
Development since 1917, London, 1966, p. 122. 

3 See V. I. Lenin: O “levom” rebja£estve i o melkoburzuaznosti, in V. I Lenin: 
PSS tom 36, Moscow 1962. 
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thirdly, the systems thinkers lacked an instrument, their own organisation. 
They were the educators of Lenin’s party. The term “deviation” (uklon) 
well describes the status of both Bogdanov and Bukharin. Fourthly, and 
this was politically important, Bogdanov and Bukharin did not constitute 
a coherent deviation. Bukharin was aware of Lenin’s attitude towards 
Bogdanov, and obviously did not want to be too closely associated with 
Lenin’s principal philosophical opponent. Although, viewed factually, he 
abandoned dialectics, he was all the more ardent in arguing that his theory 
was “orthodox Marxist”. 

Hegelianism, with its “teleological overtones” had been expunged from 
Bogdanov’s and Bukharin's theories. In the Bolshevik Party, however, they 
were opposed by no less than Lenin, who stressed the importance of Hegel, 
and dialectical and historical materialism. 4 The philosophical differences 
of opinion also had their political dimensions, which impinged on revolution, 
state capitalism and socialism, the character of the party and scientific dis¬ 
cussion. 5 

Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s actions in these disputes did not follow a 
uniform strategy. Where Bukharin and Lenin reached a compromise, 
Bogdanov stuck to his guns and resigned from the party rather than agree 
to concessions. Bukharin, for his part, preferred to criticize Bogdanov than 
to focus his criticism on Lenin. Thus the mechanistic (Bukharin) and 
allegedly psychologist (Bogdanov) interpretations of systems thinking re¬ 
mained separate. One important dividing factor was dialectics and personal 
attitudes towards Lenin. A concrete indication of this is provided by the 
fact that after Lenin’s death Bukharin, together with Zinovev and Kamenev, 
asked Bogdanov to re-join the party and according to one source take up 
opposition to Stalin. 6 Bogdanov did not accept the invitation and thus an 
interesting alliance failed to form. In this way did attitudes to Lenin frag¬ 
ment the field of systems thinking; on the other hand, Lenin’s own economic 
and political plan of action became an important precondition for its develop¬ 
ment. 

4 In 1914—15, Lenin intensively studied Hegel and wrote his so-called philo¬ 
sophical notebooks, that is to say annotations to the works he had read. See V. I. 
Lenin: Filosofskie tetradi, in PSS tom 29, Moscow 1969. 

5 Political conflicts and power constellations are well documented in Western 
literature. By contrast, the transmission of philosophical and theoretical differences 
of opinion to the political level has not been systematically studied. However, the 
elements for an analysis of this kind can be found in, e.g., the following works: 
Tarschys, Beyond the State, Lewin, Political Undercurrents, E. Bailes, Technology 
and Society, Alexandr Erlich: The Soviet Industrialization Debate, 1924—1928, 
Cambridge Mass. 1960. 

6 Georges Haupt: Alexander Alexandrovich Bogdanov (Malinovsky), in Georges 
Haupt, Jean-Jacques Marie: Makers of the Russian Revolution, Cornell 1974, p. 292. 
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The period of “peaceful co-existence” between these thought patterns, 
which will be examined in the following pages, lies mainly between 1921 
and 1928. This is generally known as the period of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP). To Lenin, NEP meant “two steps backwards”, but to systems 
thinking it meant advancement, theoretical development and political suc¬ 
cess. What was involved was a kind of “historic compromise”, but the 
background to the compromise, and its initiator, was, in fact, a conflict. It 
was only waiting for a solution. 


1. Taylorism and the Scientific Organization of Work (NOT) 

The relationship between systems thinking and dialectics overshadowed 
the philosophical debate which began between Lenin and Bogdanov in 1909 
on the postulates of Marxism. Lenin proclaimed Bogdanov’s doctrine reac¬ 
tionary and idealistic. And later he did not fail to note the kinship between 
Bukharin’s theory of equilibrium and Bogdanov’s thinking. Nevertheless, 
during the last years of his life, Lenin decided to pursue a policy which 
— at least indirectly — favoured his opponents’ theories and the develop¬ 
ment of systems thinking in the Soviet Union. In his last theoretical 
writings, the architect of the revolution took a stance in favour of a moderate 
policy of reform. The backward country had to be industrialized, agriculture 
was to develop gradually and on a voluntary basis towards a co-operative 
system, administration was to be rationalized and a functioning political 
apparatus obtained from the system of soviets. 1 

In order to implement this programme the Soviet state would have to 
embrace all the valuable features of capitalism. 2 

“The possibility of building socialism depends exactly upon our success 
in combining the Soviet power and the Soviet organization of administra¬ 
tion with the up-to-date achievements of capitalism. We must organize in 
Russia the study and teaching of the Taylor system and systematically try 
it out and adapt it to our own ends”. 

The demand for rationalization and modernization was the central con¬ 
sideration. Taylor’s system symbolized the latest development of capitalism. 
What Lenin had earlier regarded as an insidious refinement 3 now became 


1 See V. I. Lenin: Lucse men§e, da lucse, in PSS tom 45, Moscow 1970. 

2 V. I. Lenin: OCerednye zadaCi sovetskoi vlasti, in PSS tom 36, Moscow 1962, 
p. 190. 

3 See V. I. Lenin: “Nau£naja” sistema vyzimanija pota, PSS tom 23, Moscow 
1969 and an article by the same author Sistema Teilora — porabosfcenie celoveka 
ma§inoj, PSS tom 24, Moscow 1969. 
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an essential auxiliary device. Fayol, Ford and Taylor were transformed 
from ideological enemies to scientific allies but at the same time Russian sys¬ 
tems thinking with its equilibrium models and tectology was set in a new 
light. 

After all, it represented a way of thinking in accordance with which 
human organizations could be examined as machines of a kind. It was well 
acquainted with the up-to-date achievements of capitalism and even 
endeavoured to surpass those achievements as far as the theory of organiza¬ 
tion was concerned. 

To Lenin, who examined matters dialectically, Taylorism was an instru¬ 
ment which had to be resorted to in a compelling situation; “denial was to 
be denied” and the struggle against capitalism waged with its own weapons. 
Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s stances were not determined in this way by the 
demands of the situation. The point of departure in their assessments was the 
general principles of rational action, as one application of which the Taylor 
system was examined. Bukharin, for example, made an approving reference 
to Aleksei Gastev’s concept of the organization of work. 4 In 1919, this future 
Director of the Central Labour Institute had described a scientific organiza¬ 
tion free of emotion in the following terms: 5 

“Before us there is the prospect not only of an individual mechanized 
worker, but of a mechanized system of labour management. Not a person, 
not an authority, but a ’type 1 — a group — will manage other ’types’ or 
groups. Or even a machine, in the literal sense of the word, will manage 
living people. Machines, from being managed, will become managers”. 

Thus Bukharin’s mechanical materialism found an ally in Gastev’s mech¬ 
anized management, in which every aspect of the worker’s life was regulated 
in the name of scientific principles: “even his intimate life, including his 
aesthetic, intellectual and sexual values”. 6 * 

Bogdanov was not enthusiastic about this kind of description of the 
future. In his collectivist society, people were not the slaves of machines, 


4 Bukharin, Teorija istoriceskogo materializma p. 152. 

5 A. Gastev: O tendencijakh proletarskoj kultury, Proletarskaja kultura, 1919, no. 

9 19, p. 43. Compare Kendall E. Bailes: Alexei Gastev and the Soviet Controversy 

over Taylorism, 1918—24, Soviet Studies, 1977, 24 (3) p. 378. 

6 Kendall E. Bailes makes an interesting hypothesis about this mechanized col¬ 

lectivism of Gastev’s: “Though this writer has found no direct evidence to support 

the contention, it seems reasonable that lines such as these may have inspired 

Evgeny Zamyatin’s ‘My’ (We), written in 1920 with a setting which fits Gastev’s 

vision of the future as well. ‘My’ was the prototype of a certain genre, the anti- 
utopian novel, whose better-known successors were Huxley’s ‘Brave New World’ 
and Orwell’s ‘Animal Farm’ and ‘1984’.” Bailes, Alexei Gastev, p. 379. A. Cajanov 
had also written a Utopian book about 1984! 
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but their regulators, directors and planners. Taylorian “rationalism” was 
too narrow in scope and, taken exactly, it reflected only one stage of in¬ 
dustrial mobilization.' However, Bogdanov was not opposed to rationaliza¬ 
tion measures as such, but only to the exercise of power inherent in them. 
The application of Taylorism might be “progressive” only in an under¬ 
developed economy with a plentiful supply of unskilled labour. 8 In a 
country like Russia, however, this reservation was particularly significant. 

Thus Taylorism, or expressed in broader terms, the goal of economic 
and administrative rationalization, became the intellectual link between the 
dialectically thinking Lenin and Bogdanov and Bukharin, who examined 
the equilibrium of organizations. 9 

There was no question of any philosophical compromise in this joint 
striving. People with different points of departure noticed that research 
aimed at a concrete and empirical improvement of administration and 
greater work efficiency was useful, if not downright essential in the pre¬ 
vailing situation. Thus was born the doctrine of the scientific organization 
of work, NOT (from the words “naucnaja organizacija truda”). 

NOT meant first and foremost a field of ideas, which was united in an 
effort to rationalize production and administration. It extended from psy- 
chophysiological studies all the way to examination of the administrative 
machinery’s information flows. But NOT also meant a movement, activity 
aimed at mobilization of the masses. Thus, for example, the famous “Time 
League”, the task of which was to change primitive concept of time linked 
with the seasons, was considered to fall within the scope of NOT. 10 

7 A. Bogdanov: O tendencijakh proletarskoj kultury (Otvet A. Gastevu), Prole¬ 
tarskaja kultura, 1919, no. 11—12. See also Bailes, Alexei Gastev, p. 379. In 
Bailes’ view, “Bogdanov was himself something of a reductionist and tended to 
view society in organic terms.” This can hardly be considered a very accurate char¬ 
acterization of Bogdanov’s theory. When Bogdanov criticized Taylorism, it stemmed 
specifically from the fact that he examined matters from a non-reductionist system 
perspective! 

8 See A. Bogdanov: Mezdy fcelovekom i masinoj, St. Petersburg 1913. Kendall E. 
Bailes aptly describes this side comment of Bogdanov’s as a “prophetic reservation”. 
See Bailes, Alexei Gastev, p. 380. 

9 The French author Dominique Lecourt has made a similar comment, but 
would like to go even further in conclusions. According to Lecourt, Lenin’s analysis 
of Taylorism “implies a naturalist conception of technique as such and a technicist 
conception of the relations of production.” And “these positions are precisely, point 
by point and almost word for word, the positions held by Bogdanov in his ‘universal 
science of oganizations’.” See D. Lecourt: Proletarian Science? The Case of Lysenko, 
London, 1977 p. 142. 

Regarding the “Time League”, the time budget studies of the 1920s and their 
connection with the NOT movement, see V. I. Volgov: Kategorija vremeni v social- 
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NOT was not just the sociology of work, the mere polishing of move¬ 
ments. It also contained an ideological element, political optimism, and at 
the same time was an answer to thousands of organizational problems from 
factory organizations to the supreme national leadership. 

It should be noted that the NOT movement’s leading theoreticians and 
rivals, the creator of the “Time League” P. M. Kerzencev and the Director 
of the “Central Labour Institute” A. Gastev, came to these jobs from the 
Proletkult movement, Bogdanov’s stronghold. 11 However, the “Time League” 
and the “Central Labour Institute” represented quite different views about 
NOT. The former aimed at broad participation of the workers and the 
spread of “scientific” concepts. The latter was based on laboratory research 
to determine work norms. Kerzencev and Gastev thus developed, in dif¬ 
ferent ways 12 the possibilities potentially contained in Proletkult ideology. 
The theory of organization could be used as the ideological foundation for 
a narrow-scope “machine managerism” just as well as it provided the ideo¬ 
logical foundation for a movement intended to mobilize the masses. 

In his work “The Principles of Organization” (1922), Kerzencev outlined 
the scientific organization of work as follows: 13 

“NOT is the application of scientific principles not only to economic 
activity or production on the part of people, but also to all organized work ... 

.. The principles of scientific organization must be applied to the party, 
the Red Army, the school... 

. • NOT must encompass the scientific study of organizational principles 
and methods and their correct application to various spheres of human 
endeavour”. 

It was on the basis of these principles that he attacked the “Bogdanov- 
ians”. In conjunction with a dispute which had erupted between himself 
and Gastev, Kerzencev attacked all the “bourgeois, anarcho-syndicalists, 
Mensheviks and Bogdanovists” who had established themselves within the 
NOT movement and demanded that they be purged. 14 Nevertheless, his 
own thinking seems also to have contained “Bogdanovian weeds”. The 


nom izmerenii i planironavii i problema ekonomii vremeni, in Socialnye issledovanija, 
vypusk 6, Problemy bjudzeta vremeni trudjaS£ikhsja, Moscow 1970. 

11 Among other things, Gastev wrote poems in the Proletkult magazine before 
he came to the conclusion that there were enough poets in Russia anyway, in addi¬ 
tion to philosophers, psychologists and “Oblomov people” in general, and began to 
advocate “American efficiency”. 

P. Kerzencev became famous as a journalist, one leader of Proletkult and later 
as a diplomat in Western Europe. See Bailes, Alexei Gastev. 

12 See Ibid., pp. 379—381, 387—390. 

13 P. M. Kerzencev: Principi organizacii, Moscow 1968 (original edition 1922), 
p. 275. 

i*i See Bailes, Alexei Gastev, p. 390. 
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“scientific principles” which he presented respected neither the party’s rules 
nor the army’s regulations. They were valid for “any kind of organized 
work whatsoever”, but this idea was, after all, only a step from Bogdanov’s 
guiding theme of “the principles of organization as such”. 

Research activity which directly supported Bogdanov also developed 
within the NOT movement, but it is difficult to evaluate its scope on the 
basis of contemporary Soviet assessments. A typical evaluation seems to be 
one by the modern Soviet organization theoretician G. S. Jakovlev, accord¬ 
ing to whom “A. Bogdanov’s theoretical work developed, somewhat apart, 
within the NOT movement, which to some extent influenced the way in 
which the problems of NOT and NOUT (author’s note: the scientific organi¬ 
zation for administrative work) were handled”. 15 

The “Central Labour Institute” under the directorship of Aleksei Gastev 
adhered to an “ideology” which was linked to Bukharin’s mechanistic plan¬ 
ning concept. Gastev himself referred to points of similarity between the 
ways of thinking, especially in the following fields: 16 

1) reform of human psychology; 2) merging of Marxist theory with Ame¬ 
rican practicality and “business know-how”; 3) ending the concentration on 
the humanities in education in favour of technical, practical knowledge; 
4) substitution of specialization for universalism, and 5) conditioning of the 
will, mind and body of man. 

From this basis grew the concept of guiding a human organization as 
though it were the regulation of a large machine. Individuals had to be 
polished and adjusted to make them suitable machine parts and ensure that 
the totality functioned faultlessly. 

Later Gastev suffered a defeat through, to quote from Melanie Tatur’s 
characterization, “dialectical criticism focused on the technical and mecha¬ 
nistic interpretation.” 17 But the “dialectical critic”, the engineer of the human 
soul, admirer of Pavlov’s psychology and American efficiency, seems to have 
carefully studied the object of the criticism. It was in Stalin’s programme 
that “conditioning of the will, mind and body of man” was later imolemented 
in practice. 


15 G. S. Jakovlev: Apparat upravlenija: principi, organizacii, Moscow 1974, p. 36. 
The assessment is qualified in so many respects (somewhat apart within the move¬ 
ment, influenced activity to some extent) that it is difficult to draw conclusions 
which go further. 

16 See Pravda, no. 229, 11th October, 1922, regarding Gastev’s relationship with 
Bukharin. See Bailes, Alexei Gastev, p. 387. 

17 Tatur characterized the “ideology” of the Central Labour Institute thus: 
“Likewise, the ‘functional system’ extended the mechanistic image of the human 
being in the organization: the organization of work in a factory appeared as a large 
differentiated machine, in which the many human machines co-operate frictionlessly.” 
Melanie Tatur: “Wissenschaftliche Arbeitsorganisation”. Zur Rezeption des Taylo- 
rismus in der Sowjetunion, Jahrbticher fur Geschichte Osteuropas, 1977 25(1). 
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2. From Taylorism to Administrative Rationalism: Systems 
Thinking at the Micro-Level of Planning 

Lenin’s writing about Taylorism opened the door to the rationalization 
of work. The end of capitalist anarchy could be interpreted as meaning the 
beginning of the rational and organized planning of work. Scientific research 
was supposed to become the instrument by means of which Russia’s back¬ 
wardness in the industrial sense was to be overcome. Thus one of the first 
steps of the Soviet Government was in accordance with the ideas of Lenin 
— the establishment of scientific institutions the task of which was the 
study and application of Taylorism. 58 such institutes were already func¬ 
tioning in various parts of the Soviet Union, in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
etc. by 1923. 1 As these institutes were established by government decree, 
it was only natural that they were under its supervision. A special soviet, 
SOVNOT, was established, to guide all the institutes, not only in the admin¬ 
istrative but also in the scientific sense. There even existed a certain “meth¬ 
odological department” within SOVNOT. 2 It was through the network of 
institutes that were controlled from above that the results of Taylorism 
were to be adopted and modernization of the backward country thus ensured. 

Some kind of picture of the activities of this research network and of 
the scope of the NOT movement can be obtained from the documents of the 
NOT conferences. Thus, according to the Soviet historian D. M. Berkovic, 
the conference arranged in the spring of 1924 was divided between the 
following six areas of interest: 3 

1. Guidance (upravlenie), 2. production, 3. methodology, 4. the psychophysi¬ 
ology of work, 5. traffic, 6. cadre training. 

The conference was attended by about four hundred specialists from VSNKH 
(the supreme economic council), the people’s commisariates, central admin¬ 
istrations and NOT institutes. Thus the rationalization of work was under¬ 
stood as being a scientific question just as well as it was an economic and 
political-administrative one. Because of the organization of the railways, 
communications (traffic) was afforded prominence in the discussions. The 
participants at the conference also included representatives of the war 
industry’s central administration, the War Academy, the central administra¬ 
tion of the metal industry and metal factories. 

Guidance was the broadest of the themes discussed at the conference in 
the spring of 1924. It included the general theory of guidance, methods, 

1 See V. I. Remnev: Problemy NOT v apparate upravlenija, Moscow 1973, p. 50. 

2 D. M. Berkovic: Formirovanie nauki upravlenija proizvodstvom. Kratkij 

istori£eskij o£erk, Moscow 1973, p. 104. 

* Ibid., p. 111. 
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office management, organization and planning, the arrangement of opera¬ 
tions and control, rationalization of the state apparatus, calculation and 
military applications. It can be concluded from this list of contents that the 
most central problems afflicting the organization of the Soviet state were 
deliberated at the NOT conference. As described by the historian Berkovic, 
the NOT conference was a scientifically cold forum, where organizational 
techniques, the specialization of control functions, administration and plan¬ 
ning were dealt with in quite a “modern” way. Guidance was conceived as 
a phenomenon which depended on the economic level of society, and whose 
central problem was the purposeful arrangement of the work collective’s 
functions. This, in turn, presupposed the organization of the technical and 
societal division of labour “on the basis of a precise definition of the rights 
and obligations of each functional component.” 4 

The conference in the spring of 1924 also had dimensions of a different 
kind. Lenin had just died. The “correct” interpretation of Taylorism had at 
the same time become an element of the correct interpretation of “Leninism”. 
The struggle to inherit political power had begun. 

It is against this background that one must also see the dispute between 
Gastev and Kerzencev, which was a kind of dress rehearsal for coming con¬ 
flicts, the stage for which would no longer be the conference hall, but society 
as a whole. Kerzencev ruthlessly attacked the policy of the institute directed 
by Gastev. According to him, “The Central Labour Institute proposes to pre¬ 
pare aristocrats of the working class, priests of scientific management.” 5 
This institute functioned as though there were “no scientific management 
but the Central Labour Institute and Gastev is its prophet.” 6 

However, the “prophet” Gastev emerged successfully from his trial by 
fire. In the final speech of the conference, Valerian Kuibysev, the future 
architect of Stalin’s five-year plans, the Chairman of the Party’s Control 
Committee (CKK) and the Commissar for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
(RKI) expressed the view that the Central Labour Institute had made “the 
most valuable contribution in the sum total of work by Institutions, organiza¬ 
tions and individuals in scientific management.” 7 What had thus been given 
approval was a research programme, which meant paying attention to the 
functions and motivation of individual workers, the structure and functions 
of production facilities, etc., in other words: planning at the micro-level. 

4 D. M. Berkovic: op.cit. p. 112. 

5 P. M. Kerzecev: Dve platformy po NOT, Trud 20, 22.2.1924 cited in Bailes: 
Alexei Gastev, p. 390. 

6 Organizacija truda, no. 2—3, 1924, pp. 66—67 cited in Bailes: Alexei Gastev, 
p. 392. 

7 Ibid., pp. 66—67. 
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In this sphere, however, perhaps the most interesting applications were 
to be found in “The State Institute for Control Techniques” (Gosudarstven- 
nyj institut tekhniki upravlenija, ITU), founded in 1926. 8 According to the 
Soviet economists Ju. Lavrikov and E. Korickij, this institute became a 
“scientific-methodical centre, which directed rationalization in production 
facilities.” 9 In its founding charter, this institute was subordinated to the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate (RKI) and given the task of: 

“Scientifically analyzing the role and importance of the planning, 
accounting and organizational elements of a general guidance system and 
the building of correct relationships between them.” 

The techniques of control were not understood to mean only technical instru¬ 
ments of administration, but in fact the whole control process. “Optimal 
relations” between the various parts of the administrative system had to be 
found. The machine analogy played a central role in this attempt. The name 
used for it was “control machine” (masina upravlenija) or “administrative 
machine” (administrativnaja masina) and it really was examined in some¬ 
what the same way as mechanical machines. The functioning of the admin¬ 
istrative machine was understood as a process in which documents, the raw 
materials fed into the machine, were transformed into decisions. This admin¬ 
istrative machine was parallel to a certain production process, to which it 
corresponded. The production process was the material backbone of the sys¬ 
tem, and the administrative machine was its information system. Under¬ 
stood in this way, the “State Institute for Control Techniques” studied infor¬ 
mation-theory-related questions — without information theory. The idea was 
to describe the “information blood circulation” of a production facility from 
a quantitative perspective, to define the quantity of information (documents) 
appropriate at each level of the hierarchy. 10 

The so-called “orgstroj”-method was also employed to increase the effi¬ 
ciency of production facilities and administrative bodies. This method, in 
turn, meant an examination of organizations from a structuralist-function¬ 
alist perspective. The point of departure was a study of the existing admin¬ 
istrative structure, which was compared with the tasks set for administra¬ 
tion. The aim was to achieve functional efficiency by changing the structure 
of the organization. There was a close link between the “orgstroj’’-method 
and practice with the aid of consultancy services. For this purpose, a special 
joint-stock company with branches all over Russia was set up. 11 This attempt 
reflected well the economic and administrative situation which prevailed 


8 Berkovic: op.cit. p. 122. 

9 Ju. Lavrikov, E. Korickij: Organizacionnyje formy razvitija nauki upravlenija 
v 20—30 -kh godakh, Ekonomiceskie nauki, 1976 no. 11. 

19 Berkovic: op.cit. p. 128. 

11 Lavrikov and Korickij: op.cit. 
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during the NEP period. Production facilities enjoyed so much autonomy as 
units that their functions could be rationalized by means of consultancy 
services, i.e. horizontally. However, the advent of the era of vertical com¬ 
mands was not far off. 

This close-to-practice, Tayloristic research, which was intended to ad¬ 
vance administrative rationalization, did not extend to “tectological gener¬ 
alizations” nor to abstract equilibrium systems. It can nevertheless be ob¬ 
served that the “administrative machine” and the “orgstroj’’-method repre¬ 
sented systems thinking of a kind. Thus the Soviet scholar V. I. Remnev 
outlines the rationalization research of those days in the following terms: 12 

“Problems of administrative rationalization were examined systemati¬ 
cally. Care was taken that there were fixed reciprocal relations between 
the various parts (organizational forms, office work, accountancy, etc.) of 
the administrative machinery (administrativnaja masina).” 

Remnev also sees systems analysis (sistemnyj podhod) manifested in the 
fact that rationalization encompassed all the circles of the state machinery, 
from the central administration right down to the local level. One can con¬ 
cur with Remnev’s views insofar as features pointing to systems thinking 
can be found in scientific studies of administration conducted during the 
1920s. However, it is more difficult to say to what extent they were directly 
influenced by Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s ideas. The “machine managerism” 
which prevailed in the “Central Labour Institute” under the direction of 
Gastev, showed the influence of their thinking. The fact that Gastev 
also made direct reference to Bukharin’s ideas, is an indication of his politi¬ 
cal symphaties, too. The bleak fate of these research institutes and research¬ 
ers during the 1930s also gives its own “mute” testimony and is summed up 
in the Soviet historian D. M. Berkovic’s laconic statement on the State 
Institute for Control Techniques, ITU: “Soon the ITU was liquidated.” 18 


3. The Strategy of Equilibrium of Societal Development: 

Systems Thinking at the Macro-Level of Planning 

Taylorism and administrative rationalization meant that attention was 
devoted to planning at the micro level, i.e. to production facilities, branches 
of the administration and ministries. However, Lenin’s strategy also offered 
systems thinking a place on the macro level, in the development of economic 
planning for the nation as a whole. In Lenin’s vision of the future, Russia 
was to be like a large factory or a precisely functioning postal service. 
Socialism took shape in accordance with a Western European model, in 


8 


12 Bemnev: Problemy NOT v apparate upravlenija. p. 53. 

13 BerkoviC: op.cit., p. 135. 
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which the rural idylls of Russian populism had no place. The city was “the 
main driving force of progress”, whereas rusticality was a symbol of back¬ 
wardness. 1 

The work of putting this vision of the future into practice was tackled 
vigorously, and GOELRO, an electrification plan which Lenin called “the 
second party programme”, became its symbol. The available scientific and 
technical resources were harnessed to modernize the Soviet Union. But only 
very few of the scientists, engineers and technicians on whose shoulders this 
task was placed were Bolsheviks. 2 They included bourgeois, social revo¬ 
lutionaries and mensheviks. And even those who professed communism 
were in many cases more likely to be supporters of Bukharin and Bogdanov 
than followers of Lenin. However, there was no desire to rip open ideological 
policy divisions. Lenin emphasized that specialists and scientists were of 
vital importance to the country. In 1921, he expressed the view that there 
could be no serious talk of socialism succeeding unless compromises were 
made with these groups: 3 

“If all our leading institutions, that is, the Communist Party, the Soviet 
Government and the trade unions do not cherish, like the apple of their 
eye, each specialist who is working conscientiously with a knowledge of his 
work and love for it, even of completely foreign to communism ideologically, 
then there can be no talk about any serious successes in building socialism.” 

With Lenin himself giving such an assurance, those forces who were 
more or less “foreign to communism” or who interpreted communism in a 
different way to him could underwrite his programme. These included Vla¬ 
dimir A. Bazarov, one of the most outstanding Soviet economists of the 
twenties, who “half-jokingly referred to himself as an honest non-party 
man.” 4 To people like him, the new economic policy introduced in 1921 
represented a golden era. Market-oriented research now became important 
in a new way. And because Soviet Russia was a 90 °/o agrarian country, 
the central research focus was the state of agriculture, the economic and 
social status of the small holders which the revolution had created, the 
development of economic exchange between agriculture and industry and 
defining the role of the State in the new situation. 

With the development of systems thinking in mind, it is important to 
observe that the above mentioned sectors were the very areas in which 
Bogdanov and Bukharin had strong influence. Thus the Soviet historian 
A. M. Beljanova believes that the “Conjuncture Institute”, which operated 


1 See V. I. Lenin: Gosudarstvo i revoljucija, UCenie marksizma o gosudarstve 
i zadafci proletariata v revoljucii, in PSS tom 33, Moscow 1969, p. 50. 

2 See Bailes: Technology and Society, pp. 416—417. 

3 See V. I. Lenin: Proekt tezisov o roli i zadacakh profsojuzov v uslovijakh novoi 
ekonomiCeskoi politiki, in PSS tom 44, Moscow, 1964, pp. 350—351. 

4 Erlich, The Soviet Industrialization Debate, p. 75. 
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from 1920 to 1929 represented “Bogdanovist ideology”. Such economists as 
V. Bazarov, V. Grcman and N. Kondratev applied concepts depicting “the 
equilibrium of systems” to planning the national economy. 5 

In this planning concept the national economy was examined as a totality. 
The “objective contradictions and antagonisms” which developed within it 
“had to be modified on the basis of the principle of equilibrium of the social 
organism, as V. Groman pointed out. 6 The macro-economic balance sheet 
which he drafted resembled Quesnay’s Tableau economique. But as Naum 
Jasny remarked “It is one 'thing to develop the idea of a macro-economic 
balance sheet in one’s study in a purely theoretical way, with no specific 
country or period involved, and another to prepare one for a particular 
country and for a given year or years.” 7 Thus Groman’s enterprise was the 
first of its kind. He tried to implement his balance model as early as 1923, 
but Gosplan did not then have sufficient manpower for its elaboration. 
Groman’s demands were implemented after the Central Statistical Office 
had produced the necessary calculations. And so the first “balance sheet” 
for a national economy was born and later — via the United States (like 
systems theory) — became famous as “input-output analysis”. 8 

5 Beljanova, O tempakh ekonomiceskogo razvitija SSSR. pp. 86—90. See also 
Jasny, Siviet Economists of the Twenties, pp. 89—178. 

Of these three, Naum Jasny identifies Bazarov and Groman as “Bogdanovians”. Of 
Groman he says: “But his encounters with the brilliant Bogdanov, an advocate of 
the idea of equilibrium, dated back to his Penza days’*. Jasny, Soviet Economists, 

p. 110. 

This means that Groman knew Bogdanov even before the First World War. Bazarov’s 
and Bogdanov’s friendship went back even further, to the period 1897—1899. Like 
Bogdanov, Bazarov became a supporter of the Mach-Avenarius school and, in Jasny’s 
view, he abandoned “Marx’s dialectical materialism” as early as 1904. Ibid., pp. 124— 
125. 

By contrast, Kondratev was a student of M. I. Tugan-Baranovskij and the rela¬ 
tionship between his theory of long cycles and Bogdanov’s system of concepts is 
an open problem. Kondratev’s theory later influenced such thinkers as Joseph A. 
Schumpeter. See Naum Jasny: Soviet Economists, pp. 160—163. 

6 Bjulleteni Gosplana, no. 10, 1923, p. 40 cited in Jasny, Soviet Economists, p. 

110 . 

7 Jasny, op.cit., p. 104. 

8 Ibid., p. 104. 

The relationship between the 1923—24 balance sheet and input-output analysis is 
also a question which is open to interpretation in the same way as, for example, the 
relationship between tectology and general systems theory. 

The 1923—24 Balance of the National Economy does not meet all the demands of 
Leontief’s interindustry transaction matrix. In this respect, see Vladimir G. Treml: 
Input-Output Analysis and Soviet Planning, in John P. Hardt et al.: Mathematics 
and Computers in Soviet Economic Planning, New Haven 1967, p. 71. However 
Groman’s “model” contained basic ideas similar to those in Leontief’s input-output 
analysis although it is perhaps clumsy in the technical sense. The reconstruction 
of systems thinking from the 1920s Soviet economics has been made difficult in West- 
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Another Bogdanovian, Bazarov, believed that the “restoration of com¬ 
modity markets and the transition of the state enterprises to cost accounting 
had created material conditions for operative planning. An automatic control 
of performance success had been created.” In Naum Jasny’s view, Bazarov 
was also the researcher who “introduced in the literature on planning the 
term ‘teleological’ in the sense of directive.” Accordingly, “the basic task of 
perspective planning leads to the necessity to combine genetic and teleo¬ 
logical methods of determining optimum ways of development.” 9 

The “Bogdanovian” theory of organizations became a theory of planning. 
In doing so it also took a decisive step towards practice, towards planning 
activity and politics. At the same time, it gained an ally — Nikolaj Bukharin! 
According to Moshe Lewin, Bazarov was the intellectual source of many of 
Bukharin’s ideas. Economic equilibrium and balanced growth were as central 
to Bazarov’s reasoning as they were to Bukharin’s. 10 And so a bridge between 
two interpretations of systems thinking was born out of economic applica¬ 
tions. 

This coalition was complemented by the so-called Neo-Narodniks’ 
scientific and political programme. It, too, had been given the preconditions 
for existence by Lenin’s strategy, in accordance with which one should 
proceed very cautiously in the collectivization of agriculture and take the 
peasants’ interests into consideration. He said that it would “take a whole 
historical epoch to get the entire population into the work of the co-opera¬ 
tives through NEP. 11 And it was for this historical epoch that the Neo- 
Narodniks began drawing up an agricultural development programme, in 
which prominence was accorded to the development of a production organi¬ 
zation and economic optimization. 

The so-called organizatorial-productive school which prevailed in agri¬ 
cultural research, focused its attention on optimal farm size, the arrange¬ 
ment of co-operation, the mathematical definition of land use efficiency, etc. 
Apart from A. V. Cajanov the most important researchers in this sphere 
included A. N. Celincev, N. P. Makarov and G. A. Studenskij. 

In their research, the Neo-Narodniks used organizatorial concepts, equili¬ 
brium models and optimization. 12 Their research methods linked them intel- 

ern assessments by the fact that the economic substance has been examined in isola¬ 
tion from the theoretical ingredients. Thus, for instance, Alexander Erlich has not 
devoted a single word in his monograph to Bazarov’s and Groman’s links with Bogda¬ 
nov. Compare Erlich, Soviet Industrialization Debate. 

9 Jasny, Soviet Economists, p. 127. 

10 Lewin, Political Undercurrents, pp. 47—48. 

11 V. I. Lenin: O kooperacii, in PSS tom 45, Moscow 1970, p. 372. 

12 Regarding these, see A. V. Cajanov: Optimalnye razmery selskokhozjaistven- 
nykh predprijatii, Moscow 1922; as well as A. V. Chayanov: The Theory of Peasant 
Economy, Homewood, Ill., 1966; N. P. Makarov: Organizacija selskogo khozjajstva, 
Moscow 1927. 
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lectually to systems thinking. When Stalinist criticism later branded them 
as petit bourgeois Utopians” and “revealed conspiracies” extending in scope 
from Bogdanov to the Neo-Narodniks, 13 it was not entirely wrong. In fact, 
the Utopian element was an intellectual bond between these groups. The 
main character in Bogdanov’s Utopian novel travelled to Mars to study the 
achievements of collectivism. In Cajanov’s thought machine, Aleksei travelled 
to Moscow in 1984! The city’s population was then reported to be 100,000, 
with green boulevards and a rustic lifestyle. 14 There also existed a political 
link between these ideologies. The outline plan drafted by the “Bogdanovian” 
economists suited the Neo-Narodniks’ agricultural development programme. 
The seal was set on the alliance by Bukharin’s famous slogan, which was 
addressed to the more well-to-do peasants: “enrich yourselves!” 15 


4. Political Conclusions 

Neither in the form of tectology nor the theory of equilibrium did sys¬ 
tems thinking become “the philosophy of the conquerors of the universe”, 
as Bogdanov and Bukharin had envisaged in their more Utopian writings. 
It became the ideology which experts and planners had longed for to ensure 
peace and balanced development in society. It was through research and 
scientific application that Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s theories “found” each 
other. Taylorism, “administrative machines” and planning systems united 
the various forms in which systems thinking manifested itself a lot more 
effectively than philosophical disputes could separate them. Thus “idealism” 
and “vulgar materialism” found each other beneath the same roof — 
symbolically speaking, that of the State Planning Office. 

There was a link between this development and the consequences of 
Lenin’s strategy of compromise. When they seized power in the October 
Revolution, the Bolsheviks struck a fatal blow against the Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries as parties. However, as the importance of engi¬ 
neers, economists and experts increased during the NEP period, these groups 
regained a certain power which they now exercised as experts. 

As late as 1923, for instance, the Bolshevik Party’s grip on state offices 
and planning bodies was still surprisingly weak. Only 5 % of the 5,000 staff 
at the Supreme Economic Council, VSNKH, were communists, and not all 


13 Jasny, Soviet Economists, pp. 196—197. 

14 See: Oeuvres choisies des A. Cajanov: Etudes sur l’histoire et la sociologie 
des pays slaves, XII—XIII, Bradford, Halifax 1967. 

15 Pravda, 24.2.1925. See also Herbert J. Ellison: Russian Agrarian Theory in 
the 1920’s: Climax of a Great Tradition, in G. L. Ulmen (ed.): Society and History. 
Essays in Honor of Karl August Wittfogel, The Hague 1978, p. 480—481. 
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of them were in senior positions. 1 According to Naum Jasny’s data, “the 
evidence... indicates that the Mensheviks enjoyed a completely dominant 
position in the VSNKH, a very strong position in Gosplan and considerable 
influence in the Commissariats of Finance and Domestic Trade as well as 
in the State Bank.” 2 The theoretician Groman already referred to was a 
member of the Presidium of Gosplan and Bazarov was also drafting plans 
in the same office. The picture was completed by the power of the Neo- 
Narodniks which, according to Jasny, “was virtually complete in the Com¬ 
missariat of Agriculture, especially in Zemplan (the planning division of the 
RSFSR Commissariat of Agriculture)”. 3 Also in this sector, Kondratev en¬ 
joyed a central role with his “Conjuncture Institute”. 

Aside from planning bodies in the state administration, systems thinking 
had a strong foothold in administrative rationalization tasks. The scientific 
institutes studying Taylorism channelled their results through the SOVNOT 
council direct to the summit of the state administration, to the Commissariat 
of Workers' and Peasants' Inspection (RKI), which Leonard Schapiro has 
decribed as “a commissariat above all commissariats, the eye of the party 
:nside the whole administrative machine.” 4 

The third area in which “Bogdanovian” ideology had strong influence was 
education. A. V. Lunacarskij, an art theoretician who together with Maxim 
Gorkij had belonged to Bogdanov’s inner circle, served as the Com¬ 
missar for Enlightenment from 1917 to 1929. 5 However, the most impor¬ 
tant factor of all was that within the Communist Party itself a so- 
called Right-Wing deviation with Bukharin’s theory of equilibrium as its 
ideology took shape. Systems thinking was no longer philosophizing, build¬ 
ing and theorizing about Utopias; it had been transformed into a concrete 
force which changed society. It began to form its own identity and acquire 
scientific symbols (in 1928, Bukharin became the first communist to be made 
an Academician) as well as political weight. 

All this seemed to bode victory, Lenin’s strategy of compromise turning 
against itself, the collapse of dialectics. But exactly the opposite happened, 
although the victory gained by dialectics may well have been a Pyrrhic one. 

Bukharin’s theory of equilibrium, Bogdanov’s tectology, Bazarov’s teleo¬ 
logical planning, Groman’s macro-economic balance sheet and Gastev’s “man¬ 
aging machines” had openly taken up battle positions in opposition to dia¬ 
lectics as their success grew. And victory would bring not only the philo¬ 
sophical crown but also — power. Leonid Krasin, also an ally of Bogdanov, 

1 Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 326. 

2 Jasny, Soviet Economists, p. 33. 

3 Ibid., p. 34. 

4 Schapiro, The Communist Party, p. 242. 

5 For an account of “Bogdanovists” in the Soviet educational establishment see 

Sheila Fitzpatrick: The Commissariat of Enlightenment, Cambridge 1970. 


stated at the Twelfth Party Congress in 1923 that the Party should “render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”, by which he meant that it should 
leave the government departments alone to get on with their jobs. 6 Who 
would then have believed that the victor to emerge from the dialectics of 
the State and the Party, would be a real Caesar, who would be placed, as 
philosopher-king, above both the State and the Party! 


6 Schapiro, The Communist Party, pp. 327—328. 
























VII THE TRANSFORMATION OF A PHILOSOPHICAL 
DISPUTE INTO A POLITICAL TRAGEDY 


During the last years of his life Lenin did not have the time, the strength 
nor, evidently, any great need to continue his philosophical jousting with 
Bogdanov. He delegated this task to his subordinates, but kept a closer eye 
on the writings of Bukharin, the Party’s new leading theoretician. Thus 
when he read Bukharin’s “Ekonomika perehodnogo perioda” (1920) Lenin 
made a dissenting marginal note everywhere that he saw the word “system”. 1 
As a dialectician, he saw all phenomena as being internally contradictory 
and could not accept a conception of the balance of systems as a source of 
change in society. Thus the philosophical dispute about the correct inter¬ 
pretation of dialectical materialism had not disappeared. It smouldered 
beneath the surface of Lenin’s NEP-period strategy of compromise, and so 
it was not surprising that it flared up in the late twenties. Settling disputes 
by means of trials and executions may not correspond to the generally ac¬ 
cepted view of philosophical debate. Nevertheless, Stalin’s ideas and ac¬ 
tions may be viewed as a continuation of Lenin’s criticisms of Bogdanov 
and Bukharin. Thus Lenin’s conceptions were to play a central role not 
only in the development leading to the temporary triumph of systems 
thinking, but also in its destruction. 

To understand this development one must return to the parting of Lenin’s 
and Bogdanov’s ways. The decade from 1899 to 1909 saw the conflict grow 
into a total breach. The central message in Lenin’s “Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism“ (1909) was that the philosophical watershed ran within 
the revolutionary movement. The struggle between labour and capital, the 
bourgeoisie and the working class, was thus projected as a driving force 
for internal party disputes. 


1. The Dialogue between Lenin and Bogdanov 

In assessments of “Materialism and Empiriocriticism”, which is often 
regarded as Lenin’s main philosophical work, the definition of matter and 


l See Nikolai Bukharin: The Transformation Period, with Lenin’s Critical 
Remarks, New York 1971, p. 214. 
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other basic categories, and the creation of the so-called reflection theory, 
has been emphasized. 1 However, this work was hardly intended as a sys¬ 
tematic presentation of dialectical materialism. The polemical character of 
the manner of presentation told a tale of political purpose. 5 * There were 
many names in the firing line of the criticism presented in the work: Mach, 
Avenarius, Juskevic, Bazarov, Lunacarskij, but the point of the criticism 
was aimed directly at Bogdanov. His “errors” incurred a judgement, which 
Lenin called an ‘unavoidable conclusion”: “There is an unbreakable link 
between reactionary gnoseology and the reactionary efforts discernible in 
sociology”. 3 

With this assessment — and perhaps without meaning to — Lenin set 
out on a road which was to lead to a dramatic reduction in the “degrees of 
freedom” in the philosophical and sociological debate. That is because 
Lenin’s assessment could be understood and was later interpreted to mean 
that documentation of gnoseological “errors” was all that was needed to 
reject sociological theories. “Reaction” followed “errors” automatically. 

Bogdanov apparently had this aspect of Lenin’s thinking in mind in 1927, 
when an edition of the second part of his Tectology appeared. In it, he 
accused “philosophical materialism” of seeking new world concepts and 
stifling creativity, and compared the dogmatic interpretation of dialectical 
materialism with theology. 4 

In Lenin’s opinion, Bogdanov’s works dealing with empiriomonism were 
“indescribable bosh”. He believed that there was nothing “more sterile, 
more scholastic and lifeless” than the use of biological and energeticist con¬ 
cepts in the social sciences. This crushing assessment was based on the 
premise that empiriomonomism and the social-science applications of 
energetics did not increase concrete knowledge of societal phenomena, which 
they merely interpreted in a different way. 


1 V. I. Lenin: Materializm i empiriokriticism. KritiSeskie zametki ob odnoj 
reakeionnoj filosofii, PSS tom 18, Moscow 1968. For an evaluation of this work, see, 
e.g. P.V. Kopnin: Filosofskie idei V. I. Lenina i logika, Moscow 1969. 

2 A fierce dispute over the Party’s financial funds was then in progress. 
Leonard Schapiro also sees this as being one important factor in the philosophical 
attack against Bogdanov: 

“On 23 February 1909, Bogdanov and Krasin were in effect expelled from the 
Bolshevik faction when the Bolshevik Centre voted to condemn them for misap¬ 
propriating party funds. This accusation, which was made in secret, was immediately 
followed by a public attack on Bogdanov’s philosophical views in Proletarii, in 
violation of the truce on philosophical questions. Thus the public quarrel on phi¬ 
losophy was not unconnected, so far as Proletarii was concerned, with the private 
quarrel on money”. 

Schapiro, Communist Party p. 112. 

3 Lenin, op.cit., p. 356. 

4 Bogdanov, Vseobs£aja, cast II, p. 178 
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Lenin dissolved his alliance with Bogdanov by drawing a sharp line be¬ 
tween empiriomonism and Marxism: 5 6 

“Bogdanov is not engaged in a Marxist enquiry at all; all he is doing is 
to reclothe results already obtained by this enquiry in a biological and 
energeticist terminology. The whole attempt is worthless from beginning 
to end, for the concepts 'selection’, ’assimilation’ and ’dissimilation’ of energy, 
the energetic balance, and so on and so forth, when applied to the sphere 
of the social sciences, are empty phrases. In fact, an enquiry into 
social phenomena and an elucidation of the m e t h o d of the social siences 
cannot be undertaken with the aid of these concepts. Nothing is easier 
than to tack an ’energeticist’ or ’biologico-sociological’ label on to such 
phenomena as crises, revolutions, the class struggle and so forth; but neither 
is there anything more sterile, more scholastic and lifeless than such an 
occupation”. 

According to Lenin’s view, Bogdanov’s attempt to link the doctrine of 
social selection with Marxism was “a phrase”. In general, the transferring 
of biological concepts to the social sciences was a “phrase”. The same fate 
awaited “social energetics”, which Lenin also dismissed as “a phrase”! 0 

By means of his manifold criticisms, Lenin wanted to ensure in his 
readers’ minds that no aspect of his opponent’s thinking was worth develop¬ 
ing. Bodganov’s “original little system” (originalnaja sistemka) was to be 
swept away by the natural sciences: 7 * 

“The cause of the founders of new philosophical schools and the inventors 
of new epistemological ‘isms’ is for ever and hopelessly lost. They may 
flounder about in their ‘original” petty systems, they may strive to engage 
the attention of a few admirers in the interesting controversy as to who was 
the first to exclaim, ‘Eh!’ -the empirio-critical Bobcinskij, or the empirio- 
monistic Dobcinskij, they may even devote themselves to creating an ex¬ 
tensive ‘special’ literature, like the ‘immanentists’. But the course of devel¬ 
opment of natural science, despite its vacillations and hesitations, despite 
the unconscious character of the materialism of the natural scientists, despite 
yesterday’s infatuation with fashionable ‘psychological idealism’ or today’s 
infatuation with fashionable ‘psychical idealism’, is sweeping aside 
all the petty systems and artifices, again and again bringing to the forefront 
the ‘metaphysics’ of natural-scientific materialis m.” 

However, Bogdanov was not satisfied with his role of being “eternally 
and hopelessly” lost. He could not accept that the “metaphysics” of dialec¬ 
tical materialism and the natural sciences could be equated with each other. 
Lenin wanted to preserve what Bogdanov considered invalid, namely dia¬ 
lectics. 


5 Lenin, op.cit., 348. 

6 Ibid., p. 349. 

7 Ibid., p. 372. 
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The mercilessly criticized Bogdanov replied to Lenin in his “Faith and 
Science” (1910). 8 The philosophical systemization “The Philosophy of Living 
Experience” (1913),° which followed it, was already an important step 
towards tectology. Instead of abandoning his “little system”, Bogdanov 
began to explicate his own theory. In doing this, he may have wanted to 
show what should take the place of dialectics. At the same time, he 
threw some of the accusations back at Lenin, pointing out that the passive 
conception of man contained in them was incompatible with Marx’s ideas! 

The point of departure in Bogdanov’s work “The Philosophy of Living 
Experience” was the division between old and new materialism which Marx 
had brought to the fore. The old materialism had been vulgar, one that 
placed the emphasis on matter, physical objects. On the other hand, the 
new materialism had human action as its central component. According 
to Bogdanov “the orthodox followers of Engels” had taken a step back¬ 
wards: 10 

“As we can see, here man with his consciousness appears as a passive pro¬ 
duct of external matter. This is no more nor less than that contemplative 
attitude towards reality, which is typical of all old materialism, and which 
Marx opposed. Matter is the object of human action, and in this it is, there¬ 
fore, the other way round: man is examined totally as the object of material 
movement. This is the direct opposite of Marx’s theory of social history, 
whose point of departure is production, work and human activity”. 

According to Bogdanov, Lenin could not meaningfully link the question 
which he had set as his basic philosophical question (the primacy of mind 
or matter) with Marx’s active socio-historical theory. 11 But dialectics 
also came in for its share of criticism. The struggle between opposites was 
only one “mode of action”, one type of process among many. According to 
Bogdanov, dialectics made contradictory concepts out of things which were 
not contradictory: 12 

“In fact, dialectics is an organizatorial process which proceeds through con¬ 
tradictions. No matter how we state this, it is obvious that dialectics is not 
something universal, that it can not be a general method of knowledge. It 
is a special case of organizatorial processes ...” 

The idea that by correctly setting the “basic question of philosophy” with 
the aid of dialectics one could achieve absolute truth was “sacrilige” in 
Bogdanov’s opinion. Presenting such arguments (and the presenter was of 
course Lenin) meant, as he saw it, “not only a deviation from dialectics, but 


8 Bogdanov, Vera i nauka. 

9 Bogdanov, Filosofija zivogo opyta. 

10 ibid., p. 215. 

11 Ibid., p. 215. 

12 Ibid., pp. 216—217. 
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also a deviation from modern scientific thinking in general”. 13 Lenin’s 
dialectics was to Bogdanov — theology. 

When tectology is examined from this perspective, it can also be seen 
as an extension of the criticism directed against Lenin’s views. It was only 
in tectology that an explication of what “organizatorial processes in their 
general form” meant was presented. Already in his “Philosophy of Living 
Experience”, Bogdanov emphasized that the task of empiriomonism was 
“to study every possible form and road of organization”. 14 

The philosophical dispute between Lenin and Bogdanov in 1909 — 10 did 
not lead to a comprehensive solution of the relationship between dialectics 
and empiriomonism. The arguers presented heavy criticism of each other. 
The calumniously political character of the criticism obviously led to a con¬ 
dition in which neither was willing to retreat from his own position. In this 
situation, criticism was merely conducive to both Lenin and Bogdanov 
beginning to deepen the arguments supporting their own stances. It is indi¬ 
cative that Lenin began to study Hegel’s “Logic” only after his dispute with 
Bogdanov. Correspondingly, Bogdanov’s tectology was born as a general 
presentation of organizatorial processes just after the critical remarks about 
dialectics. 

A kind of repeat of the 1909—10 conflict was seen in 1920. Then, the 
second edition of “Materialism and Empiriocriticism” was published at a 
time when the dispute about Proletkult was at its hottest. Publication of 
the second edition had doubtlessly been timed with this dispute in mind. 15 
But since Lenin, in his own words “had had no opportunity to examine 
A. A. Bogdanov’s latest works”, the critic’s role was entrusted to V. I. Nevskij, 
who wrote an appendix entitled “Dialectical Materialism and the Philosophy 
of Dead Reaction,” 16 which was not at all flattering in the way it dealt 
with tectology. 

Nevskij tried to bring Lenin’s criticism up to date by pointing out the 


13 Bogdanov, op.cit., p. 217. 

14 ibid., p. 217. 

is David Joravsky analyzes the situation thus: 

“In effect, the pre-revolutionary conflict over Bogdanov’s school on Capri was now 
repeated on a much grander scale: at stake was the right to teach proletarian phi¬ 
losophy not to a handful of emigres but to a mass audience in Russia. A month 
before the Second Congress of Proletkult Lenin brought out a second edition of 
“Materialism and Empiriocriticism”, explaining in a new preface that he did not 
have time to bring it up to date, but that an appendix by V. I. Nevskij did the job 
for him”. 

Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, s. 86. 

16 V. I. Nevskij: Dialekti£eskii materializm i filosofija mertvoj reakcii, in V. I. 
Lenin: Socinenija, tom XIII, Leningrad 1935. This article by Nevskij no longer 
appeared in the 4th and 5th editions of Lenin’s collected works, nor in the last 
separate printings of “Materialism and Empiriocriticism”. 
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continuity in Bogdanov’s thinking. That being the case, it was, in his opinion, 
not necessary to present in detail the content of all Bogdanov’s books nor 
his philosophy. It was enough “by citing two or three basic arguments” 
to “prove” that this philosophy rested in its points of departure on 
“idealistic foundations.” By choosing two or three appropriate quotations, 
Nevskij attained his objective, “proved” that Bogdanov “denied that on 
which all materialism and all natural science was founded — namely that 
matter is the essence of the world (osnovnoe na£alo mira), and not the mind.” 17 

Nevskij’s “proof” contained aspects which were exceptionally important 
viewed against the background of subsequent developments. Indeed, his 
article was a kind of unfortunate link in the transformation from Lenin to 
Stalin. Lenin no longer had time to become engrossed in a detailed study 
of philosophical and scientific questions, but nevertheless he was loath to 
abandon his role as a philosopher. Nor would a philosophical row carried 
on in his capacity as a head of government have fitted into the picture. Thus 
he adopted a strategy which allowed him — as though from above — to 
approve and rejecc philosophical conceptions. It was just this side of Lenin’s 
strategy that can be discerned in Stalin’s policy. Another striking feature 
of Nevskij’s criticism was its fierce eagerness to expose “errors”. He an¬ 
nounced that he had “no time nor space to deal with naked abstractions”. 
It was enough that he was convinced of their uselessness: 18 

“What the ingress laws mean, probably only A. Bogdanov knows, but 
from the two parts of his “Tectology” the reader can learn nothing but 
abstractions, naked schemas which say nothing. 

In addition to the patterns presented in both of these books, there are 
a great many new terms to confuse this already gloomy presentation of a 
metaphysical system.” 

Nevskij’s criticism contained an important implication: the accusation of 
idealism followed the use of abstract concepts. When this accusation was 
later taken literally, the theory of relativity, genetics, neurophysiology and 
cybernetics could be shown to be idealistic pieces of doctrine... 

The direct political reason for the criticism was, of course, also evident. 
Bogdanov had dressed up his theory, condemned “eternally” by Lenin in 
1909, in a new and more explicit format in order to compete with his old 
“opponent”, dialectical materialism. What one now had to “socialize”, bring 
under the ownership and control of the masses in place of Lenin’s doctrine, 
was — tectology. The philosophical struggle was being waged for the soul 
of the worker, who was certainly just as flabbergasted by Lenin’s dialectics 
as he was by Bogdanov’s abstractions. However, Nevskij saw Bogdanov’s 


17 Nevskij, op.cit., p. 322. 
48 Ibid., p. 322. 
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theorizing as “divisionary activity”, which it was insofar as. it is viewed 
from Lenin's perspective, and that of dialectical materialism. 

The philosophical dispute also aroused Bukharin’s interest. Although he 
did criticize Bogdanov for his “psychological interpretation of Marxism”, he 
could not concur with Nevskij’s conceptions, either. In his view, Nevskij’s 
article, which had been given Lenin’s blessing, fell short of the minimum 
standards of debate. 19 But thus Lenin also had a lesson to give to the Party’s 
young theoretician. 


2. The Dialogue between Lenin and Bukharin 

In 1908, Lenin had had to go through the British Museum’s material very 
extensively and study the latest development of the natural sciences to 
enable himself to reply to the challenge posed by Bogdanov and Machian 
philosophy. Compared with that, his dispute with Bukharin over dialectics 
in 1921 was like an exchange of words between a schoolmaster and a pupil. 
Nevertheless, politically and from the point of view of the Soviet state’s 
future development, this exchange was certainly one of Lenin’s most impor¬ 
tant theoretical writings. To understand the so-called trade union debate 
conducted in 1921 one must, however, illuminate the development of rela¬ 
tions between Lenin and Bukharin up to that point. 

The debate on state capitalism which followed the October Revolution 
placed Lenin’s and Bukharin’s societal concepts seriously in opposition. As 
Bukharin saw it, state capitalism was utterly incompatible with socialism 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat. State capitalism, as outlined in Buk¬ 
harin’s theory of imperialism, was really a monstrous enemy of the work¬ 
ing class, and the point of the proletariat’s attack was to be directed against 
it. It was the culmination of capitalist development. * 1 

Lenin also saw state capitalism as “the highest stage” in the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism. The German war economy was the subject of his 
constant attention. In Russia, however, Lenin did not see state capitalism 
as an enemy — but rather as an ally! The real enemy was uncontrolled 
anarchistic capitalism which propagated with the force of nature, and not 
state capitalism, in which planning was already discernible. 2 * The dispute 
about state capitalism looked like a quarrel over a concrete matter. However, 
it contained hidden in its arguments a confrontation between the theory of 


19 Regarding this attitude of Bukharin, see Cohen, Bukharin and the Bolshevik 
Revolution, p. 410, source reference 146. 

1 Bukharin, Mirovoe khozjajztvo, pp. 77—81. 

2 V. I. Lenin: O “levom” rebjafcestve i o melkoburzuasnosti, PSS, tom 36, 

Moscow 1962. 
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equilibrium and dialectics. 8 Bukharin examined his systems as being 
either in normal equilibrium or out of equilibrium. There was no inter¬ 
mediate stage in addition to these. Lenin, for his part, saw all phenomena 
as being internally contradictory. The former way of looking at things led 
to an “all or nothing” strategy, in which opponents on all fronts were 
simultaneously attacked. This programme was crystallized in the form of 
Left-Wing communism and, in a way, it had an ally in Proletkult, which 
wanted to create a new, purely working-class culture, sever the bonds with 
bourgeois art and culture. The latter strategy led to alliances, compromises, 
gradually vanquishing one’s opponents in separate sub-struggles. 

This confrontation repeated itself in a different form in the debates 
between Lenin and Bukharin. It reached its culmination in the so-called 
trade union debate of 1920—21, a “storm in a tea cup” to which reference 
is still made in Soviet presentations when an explication of the relationship 
between formal and dialectical logic is required. 4 

In common with the debate on state capitalism, the one on trade unions 
had a concrete political background, the relationship between the trade 
unions and the state apparatus. Lev Trotskij urged the “nationalization” of 
the trade unions, whereas Lenin demanded that their independence be pre¬ 
served and called them “the school of communism”. Bukharin tried to bring 
about a “compromise” by proposing the destruction of both the trade unions 
and the state and their replacement by a communistically organized society. 
This proposal did not appeal to Lenin at all. He accused Bukharin of syn¬ 
dicalism and declared his errors “a hundred times greater than Trotskij’s 
combined errors.” This criticism culminated in the assertion that Bukharin 
did not understand dialectics. 

The debate was sparked off by the question of the trade unions’ repre¬ 
sentation in the National Economic Councils. In Lenin’s opinion, it was use¬ 
less to discuss whether the trade unions were entitled to half or one third 
of the seats, or to propose any target figures whatsoever. 5 Opposite each 
other Lenin placed abstract patterns and concrete, experience-derived 
knowledge of production management and administrative direction. In the 
developed capitalist countries, as he saw it, the capitalists had for years 
examined and inspected their own and others’ practical experience, made 
corrections and changes to what they had begun, taken steps backwards and 

3 In this respect, see, e.g., Richard B. Day: Dialectical Method in the Political 
Writings of Lenin and Bukharin, Canadian Journal of Political Science, 1976, 9(2). 

4 In Soviet philosophical assessments Lenin's arguments in the trade union 
debate are cited specifically as “the most profound application of dialectical logic”. 
See, e.g., A. Bogomolov, P. Kopnin, A. Losev, E. Sitkovskij, A. Spirkin: Logika 
dialektifceskaja, in FE tom 3, Moscow 1964, pp. 217—218. 

5 V. I. Lenin: E§6e raz o profsojuzakh, o tekuscem momente i ob osibkakh tt. 
Trockogo i Bukharina, PSS, tom 42, Moscow, 1978, p. 284. 
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corrected many times in order to accomplish in the field in question a 
completely suitable administrative system, a selection system for senior and 
junior civil servants. 6 

The only way to gain experience of this kind was through practical work, 
for which reason abstract theorizing and “Proletkult-like” rejection of the 
old was, in Lenin’s opinion, “utterly useless.” Roughly expressed, what were 
being ranged against each other in the developing debate were pattern and 
experience, a formalistically built structure of ideals and a demand for 
practicality based on “empirical” knowledge. These elements gave rise to 
the “storm in a tea cup”. 

Bukharin began the debate like this: 7 

^Comrades, many of you may find that the current controversy sug¬ 
gests something like this: two men come in and invite each other to define 
the tumbler on the lectern. One says: ’It is a glass cylinder and a curse on 
anyone who says different.” The other one says: ‘A tumbler is a drinking 
vessel, and a curse on anyone who says different’ 

One could, perhaps, think that Bukharin’s statement was intended purely 
sarcastically. However, Lenin did not content himself with sarcasm of this 
kind, but by using “example glasses” wished to illuminate, as he said, the 
differences between exlecticism and dialectics. 8 

A tumbler was according to him assuredly both a glass cylinder and a 
drinking vessel. But there were more than these two properties, qualities 
or facets to it: there was an infinite number of them, an infinite number 
of “mediacies” and interrelationships with the rest of the world. From this 
formulation Lenin arrived at a distinction between formal and dialectical 
logic: 9 

“Formal logic, which as far as schools go (and should go with suitable 
abridgements for the lower forms) deals with formal definitions, draws on 
what is most common or glaring and stops there ... 

. . Dialectical logic demands that we should go further. Firstly, if we are 
to have a true knowledge of an object we must look at and examine all its 
facets, its connections and “mediaces”. 

Secondly, dialectical logic requires that an object should be taken in devel¬ 
opment, in change, in self-movement (as Hegel sometimes put it),... 

. . thirdly, a full “definition” of an object must include the whole of human 
experience, both as a criterion of truth and a practical indicator of its con¬ 
nection with human wants ... 


6 Lenin, op.cit., p. 285. 

7 A statement by Bukharin quoted by Lenin in a speech about the trade union 
debate, Ibid., p. 289. 

8 Ibid., 289. 

9 Ibid., pp. 289—290. 
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Fourthly, dialectical logic holds that truth is always concrete, never, ab¬ 
stract.” 

With a schoolmaster’s grasp, Lenin ended the debate. In place of num¬ 
bers, diagrams and abstractions, he placed his own conception, which con¬ 
formed to dialectical logic, of a “full definition” of his object which contained 
“the whole of human experience”. 

The oppositeness of formal and dialectical logic had thus been shown 
with clarity and, with the aid of the water glass example, reflected back 
to the trade union debate. The “storm in a tea cup” ended in victory for 
Lenin. However, political victory was not a good measure of the ideas’ logical 
validity in this case (either). Making the differences between formal and 
dialectical logic easy to observe was by no means the same thing as expli¬ 
cating the relationship between them. Thus in this assessment — which is 
afforded the status of a classical quotation in modern Soviet presentations 
— what remains an open question is the “detail” of how it is possible to 
encompass “the whole of human experience” intellectually. 

The debate between Lenin and Bukharin on trade unions contained 
similar ingredients to that between Lenin and Bogdanov. Dead abstractions, 
the energeticist label corresponded to the accusation of “eclecticism” thrown 
at Bukharin. It was symptomatic of this situation that both Bogdanov and 
Bukharin reacted to the accusations made against them in like manner. 
Bogdanov saw the arguments made against him as containing the danger of 
theological simplicities. Bukharin, for his part, was worried about being 
“interdicted”. 


3. The Dialectics of Organizations 

Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s suspicions of Lenin’s dialectics and their fear 
of “interdiction” were doubtlessly founded on their experience of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party. 

Lenin, in fact, conceived philosophical differences of opinion as a “strug¬ 
gle”, which he repeatedly compared with martial contests. As early as 1904, 
he had stated that the only weapon at the disposal of the proletariat in the 
power struggle was organization. But organization did not mean just rational 
order. It was a dialectical process full of contradictions, where “the minority 
becomes the majority, the majority the minority, each party goes over from 
defence to attack and from attack to defence.” 1 

A precondition for the use of this kind of Clausewitzian approach was a 
leader, a dialectician who could really analyze the development of the party, 
as Lenin put it, “Hegelistically”. The October Revolution placed these ques- 

l V. I. Lenin: Sag vpered, dva Saga nazad, in PSS tom 8, Moscow 1967, pp. 
399—400. 
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lions concerning the party’s internal order in a new light. The “organization 
weapon” had not lost its importance. The conspiratorial party had, it is true, 
become the master of the Russian Motherland, but its organizational struc¬ 
ture, its philosophical tradition (or should one say: its tradition of philo¬ 
sopher-kings) and its preparedness to function in a hostile environment had 
been pieseived. An elitist party led the revolt of the masses. Its strength 
lay in the intellectual eminence of professional revolutionaries and their 
contacts with the working class. But the October Revolution turned out to 
be — in a way paradoxically — a threat to revolutionary “purity”. It opened 
the carefully guarded doors of the party to thousands of workers. And it 
also opened the doors of the state apparatus to persons whose loyalty there 
had been no opportunity to check. 

The process of social mobilization got going with such natural force that 
the Bolsheviks had difficulty in keeping up with the pace of development. 
At the Eleventh Party Congress in 1922, Lenin spoke of Moscow’s leading 
communists, ‘‘of those 4,700 — nearly a full division — who were supposed 
to lead, but were in reality led, of bureaucracy which was not directed, but 
which directed.” 2 This criticism was addressed to the Communist Party, 
Lenin’s own creation. The following year — in his last theoretical writings 

Lenin returned to this theme and proposed an administrative solution 
in which Taylorism was combined with administrative supervision. 3 

In Lenin’s view, the existing knowledge had to be collected to a single 
point, the apex of the state machinery, and one, at least one, smoothly func¬ 
tioning commissariat created. In 1923, when his death was not far off, Lenin 
dictated his administrative testament. His faith in the spontaneous organiza¬ 
tion of the workers had gone. The road to socialism seemed long and ardu¬ 
ous. The danger of bureaucracy, manifestations of chauvinism and the growth 
of Comrade Stalin’s power worried Lenin. 4 The application of Taylorism 
and administrative rationalization had to be continued. Institutes set up to 
study work scientifically all over Russia had to be subordinated to a new 
commissariat, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection (RKI) and, with the aid 
of science the institution was to be made a model one: 5 
“In my opinion we ought to select a minimum number of the higher labour 
research institutes, etc., which we have baked so hastily, see whether they 
are organized properly, and allow them to continue working, but only in 
a way that conforms to the high standards of modern science and gives us 
all its benefits. If we do that it will not be utopian to hope that within a 


2 V. I. Lenin: PolitiCeskij otCet centralnogo komiteta RKP (b) 27 marta, in PSS 
tom 45, Moscow 1970, pp. 95—96. 

3 V. I. Lenin: Lucse mense, da luise, in PSS tom 45, Moscow 1970. 

4 Compare Moshe Lewin: Lenin’s Last Struggle, London 1969. 

5 Lenin, Lucse menSe, p. 394. 
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ff" ye " S we , Sha " have an institution that will be able to perform its twic 
t. 0 „s. to work system,,ic,„ y and steadily „„ imp r ov,»/„„r Ite 

OuStndTe rl d tv a c“T‘?r i ° n ^ W ° rkerS ' a " d Paasa ”« a ' ^“tion 

) and the Party Control Committee (CKK) for the role of this institute 

the model commissariat of Soviet Dower Tho v.,o+„in- „ , UtUte ’ 

ratus the CKK rkt * watching eye of the state appa¬ 

ratus, the CKK RKI, was supposed to become a kind of intermediate stale 

between government office and research institute, an academy o^admlT 
tiation and an academic administration. Its members were to be scientists 
administrators ana police of a kind, all incorporated in the same person 
ey were supposed to be familiar with the apparatus of state the theory 
of control and accountancy. But in addition to this, they had a qibte spell 
task, which Lenin outlined in the following words- 6 P 

“I do not think, however, that they will be able to confine themselves to thi* 

i i t dd “‘° n ' ,hey wm have *° to , 

ould not hesitate to call training to catch, I will not sav 
rogues, but something like that, and working out special ruses to screen 
their movements, their approach, etc. 

If su ch proposals were made in West European government institutions 
ey would arouse frightful resentment, a feeling of moral indignation etc 

NEP hll T T 6 beC ° me S ° bu —«c as to be capable of that 
P has not yet succeeded in gaining such respect as to cause any of us to 

be shocked at the idea that somebody may be caught.” 

The fact that these writings were his last makes it difficult to carry out 
an assessment of Lenin’s administrative strategy. In modern Soviet presen¬ 
tations these writings of Lenin’s are described as a kind of manifestation of 
socialist managerial doctrine. According to them, Lenin’s principles included 
optimalism, concretism and effectiveness.? In some Western assessments 
however, these writings have been seen as a tactical manoeuvre. Thus, for 
example, John S. Reshetar Jr. believes that Lenin’s last article “Better Less 
but Better” was directed against Stalin. In it, Lenin placed the blame square- 
y on Stalin’s commissariat, RKI, and declared that no Soviet institution 
enjoyed less confidence or was more poorly organized. Although the article 
id not mention Stalin by name, “it was obviously directed against him.” 3 

6 Lenin, op.cit., p. 397. 

7 Lenin ; the evolutionary, is thus presented to modern readers as the founding 
father of socialist managerism. There are in fact a number of such historical reinter- 
pretations; At the beginning of the 1970s, A. K. Belykh, a prominent representative 
of the scientific communism school in Leningrad, counted at least 50 “sets” of 
Leninist principles of administration in existence. A. K. Belykh (ed.): Kommunizm 
i upravlenie obSCestvennymi processami, tom I, Leningrad 1972, p. 17. 

3 John S. Reshetar Jr.: A Concise History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, New York 1960, pp. 188—189. 
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These interpretations describe various aspects of a problem in which the 
most important theoretical and political questions were intertwined in a 
single skein. Lenin’s writings emerged from a situation in which the state 
administration was by no means firmly in the Bolsheviks’ control. He de¬ 
scribed the Soviet administrative apparatus as nothing more than the old 
bureaucratic machine “lightly anointed with Soviet oil.” Soviet power was 
threatened from within. Thus the new supervisory body CKK—RKI was not 
intended solely “to catch rogues” in the state administration. Lenin remarked 
“in parentheses” that “we have bureaucracy in the party offices as well as 
in the Soviet offices.” 9 

Against this background, Lenin’s criticism of Stalin was ambiguous. Sta¬ 
lin, the focus of criticism, was in fact the person who was able to make full 
use of criticism to his own advantage. After all, he had been the director 
of RKI till 1923, knew his watching eye and read with particular care Lenin’s 
plan to change his commissariat into a “model people’s commissariat”. He 
certainly also took quite a special interest in “supervising bureaucracy with 
special shrewdness” and using secretive methods. And as a party secretary 
he w^as in a position to see what splendid vistas were opened up by the 
opportunity “to catch rogues” in the party apparatus. Where the develop¬ 
ment of systems thinking is concerned, the fact that the modernization of 
the country’s administrative apparatus and its organization of work was, 
through SOVNOT, subordinated to — Stalin’s — commissariat is of no slight 
significance. 

Lenin’s draft plan for the CKK—RKI was an open letter of authority. 
To those who read it literally, it was merely an exhortation to work hard 
and rationalize administration. But to those who read between the lines of 
the document and considered the power aspects connected with the CKK— 
RKI, this document gave the keys to Lenin’s power. 

Rationalization was originally the aspect emphasized in the work of 
CKK—RKI. 10 Valerian Kuibysev called it “the basis and soul of our work,” 
two-thirds of the Central Control Committee’s workers were occupied with 
rationalization tasks in 1926 and CKK—RKI published the monthly journal 
“Za Racionalizaciju.” 11 

However, Kuibysev soon noticed that “everybody wants to be a ratio¬ 
nalizer” and that control and supervision were understood as “dirty work”. 


9 Lenin, LuSSe mense, p. 397. 

10 The first rationalization body established by the Soviet Government in 1922 
was called — one might say Bogdanovianally — the Bureau of Normalization, Bjuro 
normalizacii. See Paul Cocks: Bureaucracy and Party Control, in Carmelo Mesa- 
Lago, Carl Beck (eds.): Comparative Socialist Systems. Essays on Politics and 
Economics, Pittsburgh 1975, p. 232. 

11 Paul Cocks: The Rationalization of Party Control, in Chalmers Johnson (ed.): 
Change in Communist Systems, Stanford Cal. 1970, p. 157. 
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The construction of mechanistic models, academic organization, turned out 
to be, as he put it, “too weak a medicine”. He believed that where a rough 
surface was being worked over with a plane an axe would be needed. 12 
The regulations promulgated on the functions of the CKK as early as 1924 
emphasized that its main tasks included “a determined struggle with all 
kinds of groupings and tendencies towards factions within the party”, “broad, 
systematic study of unhealthy phenomena in the party in the field of ideol¬ 
ogy ...” and “purging the party of ideologically alien, harmful and demor¬ 
alizing elements.” 18 

It was only a step from this to the final result. It had to be demonstrated 
that rationalization in the form of the theory of equilibrium and systems 
thinking was not merely too weak a medicine, but also that it was “ideologi¬ 
cally alien, harmful and demoralizing”. To “prove” this was to be easy, 
because former Menseviks and Neo-Narodniks had gathered around Bukha¬ 
rin. Lenin s critical annotations about the theory of equilibrium could be 
used for critical purposes as well as his statement that Bukharin’s errors 
were “a hundred times greater than Trotskij’s combined errors.” As early 
as 1927, it was pointed out that the masses didn’t even understand what 
rationalization meant, let alone grasp abstract organization schemas and the 
special terminology. 14 This was one example of the fact that the Rogue had 
“caught the rogues”, and Stalin had monopolized the right to interpret Lenin. 


4. The Soviet Industrialization Debate 

By the end of the NEP period, the theoretical dispute smouldering be¬ 
tween dialectics and systems thinking had changed into a political confron¬ 
tation within the party and the state apparatus. The planning apparatus and 
a part of the party stood behind Bukharin. Stalin, on the other hand, was 
further developing Lenin’s ideas about a “model people’s commissariat”. 
According to Leonard Schapiro, “the main deliberative body in which all 
the controversial decisions were taken during the period of NEP... was 
Stalin’s improvisation — the joint Plenum of the Central Committee and 
the Central Control Commission .. . The Central Control Commission (which, 
it will be recalled was organizationally fused with the People’s Commissariat 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection) was primarily an organ of control 
over party and government. But in relation to the joint Plenum it performed 
the further function of a general staff.” 1 


12 Cocks, Rationalization, pp. 157—158. 

18 Schapiro, Communist Party, p. 323. 

14 Cocks, Rationalization, p. 163. 

1 Schapiro, Communist Party, pp. 322—323. 
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When Bukharin and his supporters confronted Stalin and his “general 
staff” in 1928—29, it was no longer merely a question of the “primacy of 
matter or mind”, but also of the direction in which socialism would develop, 
and consequently what was ultimately involved was political power. There 
were a number of open questions to be solved: How could a country domi¬ 
nated by petty capitalism develop towards socialism? What attitudes should 
be taken towards the most acute class contradiction? Where was the capital 
to develop large-scale socialist industry to come from? 

It should be borne in mind that the Soviet Union was still an agricultural 
country in 1927, with 98.3 % of the cultivated land in the private ownership 
of peasants, 1.1% belonging to state farms and 0.6% collective farms. 2 
Class differences within the peasantry had not become smaller, nor had the 
situation of the poor ones improved. 

Major industry in the socialist or proletariat controlled state was based 
on equipment and technology dating from the Czarist Era. A large part of 
the light industry and commerce was in private hands. Unemployment was 
a problem in the cities. 

With his NEP strategy and striving for rationalization, Lenin had set 
certain guidelines for the debate. But his advice was open to mutually con¬ 
tradictory interpretations. Lenin, for example, had pointed out that a very 
cautious approach was to be taken to the peasants, that any steps taken in 
relation to them were to be on their terms. On the other hand, however, he 
had also said that when development had reached a certain stage progress 
would be made at “a pace of which we cannot even dream now.” 

Lenin would hardly have been able to dream that as early as 1924 Buk¬ 
harin would interpret his writings about “Co-operation” as an argument 
for a balance-model-supported strategy for a slow socialist development 
which favoured the peasants, that an “open marriage” between the ratio¬ 
nalization strategy and the theory of equilibrium was beginning to take 
shape. The same year, Bukharin proclaimed the so-called “doctrine of or¬ 
ganic development”, in which NEP was no longer treated as a “strategic 
withdrawal”, as Lenin had envisaged, but as a long-term programme. It 
culminated in the idea that “we cannot achieve socialism other than with 
the aid of market relationships”. 2 

Evgeni Preobrazenskij, Bukharin’s former ally, who had been the other 
author of the “ABC of Communism”, emerged as his opponent now. With 
the aid of “primitive socialist accumulation”, the development of the country 


2 Nikolai Bukharin: Put k socializmu i rabofce-krestjanskij sojuz, in Bukharin, 

Put k sozializmu, p. 288. 

Thus in Bukharin’s ideas one can notice features which were prominent in the 

debate on so-called market socialism 40 years later. Compare, e.g., Ota Sik: Plan 

and Market under Socialism, Prague 1967. 
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was to be accelerated, resources drawn from agriculture and poured into 
industry. Preobrazenskij’s views were called “superindustrialism” at that 
time, although a few years later they were to be overshadowed by the ideas 
of the real “superindustrializer”, Stalin. 3 

In these theoretical duels between the Left and Right wings of the party, 
in the debate about the direction of socialism, Stalin initially pursued a very 
restrained policy. He agreed to a very great extent with Bukharin’s views, 
although he did make some small reservations (which, however, are impor¬ 
tant in the light of subsequent developments). For example, he dissociated 
himself from Bukharin’s thesis that the peasants would be enriched. 4 By 
means of his reservations, he prepared his strategic move. 

At the same time, as enthusiasm for rationalization suffered its first set¬ 
backs in CKK—RKI, positions of attack were also being prepared in other 
quarters. In 1927, the economist S. G. Strumilin announced that it was not 
the task of Bolsheviks to engross themselves in academic researches: 5 

“Our task is not to study economics, but to change it. We are bound by 
no laws. There are no fortresses which Bolsheviks cannot storm. The ques¬ 
tion of tempo is subject to decision by human beings.” 

The idea of a revolution from above was thus beginning to take shape. 
Where Bukharin had embraced Lenin’s strategy of rationalization, Stalin 
began developing the conversion of the “strategic withdrawal” contained 
in Lenin’s writings into an offensive. The continuation of the revolution 
could no longer be argued on the basis of economic criteria alone. If one 
wanted to accomplish a profound structural change in society quickly, the 
development of a socialism which depended on market mechanisms was 
not only unnecessary, but was also dangerous. Those who spoke of “objective 
criteria” for economic development became the objective allies of those 
forces who opposed a great leap forward. 6 

This conception was prominent in criticism of Groman’s theories (and 
through them Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s). In 1929, the Stalinist economist 
R. Vaisberg, having quoted Groman’s statement that »equilibrium of the 
economic organism, although dynamic, is the highest requirement,” etc., 
continued: “That is untrue, Mr. Groman. Not mechanical equilibrium is 
wanted, but unity of contrasts and skilful utilization of reality for the 
purpose of a revolutionary aim. The good of the Revolution is the supreme 

3 See Erlich, The Soviet Industrialization Debate, pp. 31—59. 

4 Ibid., pp. 90—98. 

5 s. G. Strumilin, Planovoje khozjaistvo, no. 7, 1927, quoted in Abraham Katz: 
The Politics of Economic Reform in the Soviet Union, New York 1972, p. 15. 

G One of the few Western researchers who have noted this “rational nucleus” 
in Stalin’s thinking is Alec Nove. Compare Alec Nove: Economic Reforms in the 
USSR and Hungary, in Alec Nove, D. M. Nuti (eds.): Socialist Economics, Harmonds- 
worth, 1972, pp. 335—336. 
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law, and when this law demands, we must accept the violation and disregard 
of equilibrium.” 7 But ‘‘the good of the Revolution” also required an inter¬ 
preter. And thus the time had come for Stalin himself to intervene in the 
debate. According to him, the theory of equilibrium had “nothing to do with 
Marxism.” It was only the futile use of mechanistic analogies: 8 
“According to this theory, it is assumed that we have above all a socialist 
sector — this is a kind of box — and in addition to this we have a non¬ 
socialist sector — a capitalist one if you want — and this is another box. 
Both of these boxes run on separate tracks and gently slide forward with¬ 
out touching each other at all. We know from geometry that parallel lines 
do not meet. However, the drafters of this excellent theory believe that these 
parallel lines sometimes meet, and where they meet each other we have 
socialism.” 

Then, in a discussion with himself, 9 Stalin explained the “two boxes 
theory thus: 10 

“Is it possible to promote our socialized industry rapidly with such an agri¬ 
cultural base as production by peasant smallholders, which is not capable 
of expanded reproduction and which, at the same time, is the principal force 
in the national economy? 

No, it is not possible (Net, nelsja). 

In the future, in the short or the long run, can Soviet power and socialist 
construction be based on two different foundations — the foundation 
of the most united and large-scale socialist industry and the foundation of 
the most backward and fragmented small-scale commodity production by 
the peasants? 

No, it is not possible (Net, nelsja). 

Where, then, is the way out?” 

The way out which Stalin outlined was “likvidacija kulacestva, kak 
klassa”, the liquidation of the kulaks as a class, the transformation of small- 
scale peasant agriculture into large-scale collective farming. At the same 
time, he polarized the question of the two paths which were to be chosen 
between the theory of equilibrium and his own view: 11 


7 Jasny, Soviet Economists, p. 111. 

8 J. Stalin: K voprosam agrarnoj politiki v SSSR. Rec na konferencii agrarnikov- 
marksistov 27 dekabrja 1929 g., in J. Stalin: Voprosy leninizma, Leningrad 1953, pp. 
307—308. 

® A rhetorical conversation with himself was a central feature of Stalin’s style. 
It often appears in the form: can it be said so? No, it really can’t be said like that. 
The latter phrase can be expressed very concisely in two Russian words “net, nelsja”, 
which Stalin frequently used. 

10 Ibid., pp. 308—309. 

Ibid., p. 309. 
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’ • .. the question must be posed like this: either the first or the second path, 
either backwards — to capitalism, or forwards — to socialism.” 

According to Stalin, the “way out” of a situation of slow economic growth 
was to be found in Marx’s “theory of reproduction” However, the question 
was not one of the growth of the productive forces in general, but of “a defi¬ 
nite type of labour productivity, namely that which ensures a systematic 
preponderence of the socialist economy over the capitalist sector”. The 
demand for socialist accumulation assumed priority over balanced economic 
development. 

Stalin’s programme meant the juridical implementation of Lenin’s phi¬ 
losophical programme. In this respect, Stalinist criticism was pedantically 
precise. The “grand coalition” extending from Bogdanov to Bukharin was 
not a mere invention. It was a potentially existing alliance. Another thing 
that was no mere invention was the claim — presented in the court — that 
“the wreckers utilized all opportunities, creating strongholds and attempted 
to seize the commanding heights in government institutions”. This was 
again a potentiality, because there existed “base areas” hostile to Stalin in 
the state administration, although it is difficult to say whether the accused 
were so efficient as the judges claimed. Thus the Stalinist critic could arrive 
at quite “Leninist” conclusions: 12 

“A Right-Wing deviation — is not the sum of separate errors, but a whole 
world view. Typical of it is its own concept of the Russian historical pro¬ 
cess (russkij istoriceskij process), its own class theory, interpretation of the 
October Revolution and the period of transition, and finally, its own methodo- 
logy, which is characterized above all by a false understanding and denial 
of materialist dialectics”. 

This total criticism, which combined all levels of argument, was very 
important to Stalin. He showed, although more in the sense of a self-ful¬ 
filling prophecy than of scientific proof, that “there is an inseparable link 
between the reactionary theory of knowledge and the reactionary efforts 
discernible in sociology”, i.e. it was a continuation of the arguments presented 
in Lenin’s “Materialism and Empiriocriticism”. But that was only a part 
of his own programme, in which complete criticism corresponded to total 
power from philosophy to politics. 


5. The Liquidation 

The theoretical dispute between dialectics and systems thinking had 
together with this development reached its decisive stage. However, it was 
not “Occam’s razor” that was used to achieve the final result, but the heads- 


12 Vestnik Kommunistifceskoj Akademii, 1930, kn. 39, p. 7. 
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man's axe. Nevertheless Stalin’s weapon was also a sharp one in the philo¬ 
sophical sense. It collected together and summarized the opponents’ “errors” 
and pointed out their negative implications in the prevailing situation. How¬ 
ever, by means of “mere” dialectics, i.e. philosophical dialogues, it would 
hardly have acquitted itself honourably in the struggle. Thus Stalin supple¬ 
mented his strategy with organizational measures. As in the philosophical 
sphere, he could also draw on Lenin’s prestige in organizational questions. 
“Retreat” to CKK-RKI and the party chancellery, secrecy of methods 
can be interpreted to have been part of a plan intended not only to defeat 
his opponents, but also “to begin a revolution from above”. Leonard Schapiro 
points out that “not even the shrewdest observer at the Fifteenth Party 
Congress in December 1927 could have concluded that the Soviet Union was 
on the eve of a new social revolution”. In all probability, however, Stalin’s 
plans to enforce collectivization of agriculture at all costs and to develop 
industry at a rapid pace on the basis of capital extracted from peasants 
were already complete then. 1 

Then, when the attack began with full force in 1929, the Right-Wing 
deviation had difficulty in organizing. Within the party organization, 
Bukharin’s area of support became the object of a purge. The trade union 
leader Tomskij was dismissed. Acts of “sabotage” by senior officials in the 
coal-mining industry were revealed. Suspicion soon spread to the People’s 
Commissariat for Agriculture, the Supreme Economic Council (VSNKH), 
Gosplan, other people’s commissariats. Those who found themselves in the 
dock were Bogdanov’s student V. Bazarov, the Director of the Conjuncture 
Institute (which had been dubbed “a hostel for Bogdanovian ideology”) N. 
Kondratev, A. Ginzburg, who had drafted the five-year plan, the theoretician 
of dynamic economic equilibrium V. Groman, the optimal farm size planner 
and agricultural researcher A. V. Cajanov, the economic theoretician N. 
Sukhanov, who dreamed of the return of obscina, etc. 2 

When one examines the list of those sentenced, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the purge, which extended in scope from the Supreme Eco¬ 
nomic Council and Gosplan through the rationalization bodies of the state 
administration to the agricultural administration, was aimed at persons, who, 
in one way or another, had been involved with Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s 
ideas. 

Bukharin noticed too late that he had fallen into Stalin’s trap. The 
first five-year plan and the collectivization of agriculture were launched, 
and all Bukharin could do was warn against “excesses”. As his last gesture 

1 Schapiro, The Communist Party, p. 365. 

2 Robert Conquest: The Great Terror. Stalin’s Purge of the Thirties, Harmonds- 
worth 1968 Jasny, Soviet Economists, Bailes, The Politics of Technology; Beljanova, 

O tempakh ekonomiceskogo razvitija SSSR, pp. 86—90, Berkovid, Formirovanie nauki 
upravlenija proizvodstvom, p. 135. 
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of active resistance, Bukharin (who had in fact already lost the battle) 
published an article, entitled “Lenin’s Political Testament”, simultaneously 
in both Pravda and Izvestija in January 1929. Only a short time before 
that, in conjunction with the Fifteenth Party Congress, Stalin had managed 
to prevent the publication of Lenin’s real testament, in which, as we know, 
he dealt critically with Stalin’s personal characteristics. In his article, 
Bukharin reminded his readers of the arguments for Lenin’s NEP strategy, 
quoted the “On Co-operation” article and the plan to merge the Central 
Control Commission of the Party and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec¬ 
torate. He understood, perhaps six years too late, the opportunities con¬ 
nected with CKK-RKI: 3 

“When the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate is made a first-class ac¬ 
cumulator of rationalization energy, it will inevitably also have to be made 
a lever, which will order all the other people’s commissariats, which will 
distribute work to the whole structure and which will raise work pro¬ 
ductivity. But why did V. I. (Lenin) propose that it be merged with the 
Central Control Commission, how is that connected with the whole plan? 
Comrades, this becomes quite simple and understandable when one examines 
VI. Ilyic’s plan in its entirety. He has two main axes in his plan: 
the first — the best — is work, thrift, enterprise, raising work productivity, 
improving qualitative indicators; the second is a correct relationship between 
the working class and the peasantry and taking care that the division (raskol) 
between these classes does not begin through our party, through the division 
of our party. 

If is from this viewpoint that the merging of the Workers’ and Peasants 
Inspection and the Central Control Commission must be examined”. 

In his article, Bukharin turned to “the genuinely enlightened elements” 
in the Soviet Union. These elements should be concentrated in CKK-RKI 
in order to give it “the best that there is in our social structure, human 
material which really meets modern demands and which does not lag behind 
the best Western European standards”. Bukharin, who was to be the victim 
of a purge, recommended (and it is in this that the irony of history lies) 
that the state apparatus be purged from this point of view. At the same 
time, however, the participation of the masses had to be ensured. Bukharin 
explicated that he meant the “real participation of the real masses”. It 
was, namely, possible to assemble a “herd of people” (kuca naroda) in such 
a way that it “would apparently participate”. 

“Lenin’s Political Testament” was to be Bukharin’s own political testa¬ 
ment. He was expelled from the Politburo in 1929, and although he was 
still able to take part in politics on a limited scale, his independent poli- 


3 N. Bukharin: Politifceskoe zaveSanija Lenina, in Bukharin, Put k socializmu v 
Rossii, p. 413. 
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cymaking was now a thing of the past. In 1938, when Stalinist criticism 
in the form of the chief prosecutor Vysinskij attacked Bukharin, the debate 
had already lost its intellectual character. Bukharin was now only a “mad 
dog”. In this way systems thinking was also liquidated — physically. 


VIII PARADOX: STALIN AND SYSTEMS THINKING 


Stalin’s intervention sorted out the philosophical dispute between dia¬ 
lectics and systems thinking in a manner which recalled how Alexander 
had undone the Gordian knot with a slash of his sword. He destroyed sys¬ 
tems thinking by means of edicts, but political and physical liquidation did 
not mean that the idea could be destroyed. It escaped from the accusers’ 
grasp and returned in other forms to disturb with its models of equilibrium 
the dialecticians’ conflict-based view of the world. The paradox in this 
development was complete when dialectics became a system, a kind of col¬ 
lection of rules, and when systems thinking began to make its comeback in 
the Soviet Union — already during Stalin’s reign. 


1. How to Assess Stalin 

Seemingly insurmountable historical mental barriers, just as much in 
the Soviet Union as in the Western countries, have so far made it difficult 
to assess Stalin’s theoretical writings and practical actions. It was only dur¬ 
ing his time that communist ideology was systematized into Marxism- 
Leninism. And only through Stalin’s actions is the Soviet Union considered 
to have made the transition to socialism. Modern Soviet philosophers view 
these matters as irrefutable axioms, so to speak, and any attempt to modify 
them would — for the moment at least — have dramatic political implica¬ 
tions. 

Since the period of intense de-Stalinization, silence with respect to Sta¬ 
lin’s name has prevailed in the Soviet Union. His errors are no longer 
catalogued nor the blood of innocents displayed to a horrified public, as was 
done during Khruscev’s period of power. 1 On the other hand, no comprehen¬ 
sive assessments of his importance as a developer of Marxism have been 
published, either. “The Encyclopaedia of Philosophy” does contribute pres¬ 
tigious words, stating that Stalin had “simplified” problems and set forth 
the connection between theory and practice in a manner which is not “wholly 
dialectic”. 2 But it is specifically Stalin’s “errors” that are interesting from 

1 T. H. Rigby (ed.): The Stalin Dictatorship. Khrushchev’s ‘Secret Speech’ and 
Other Documents, Victoria 1968. 

2 L. Suvorov: Stalin, Josif Vissarionovifc, FE tom 5, Moscow 1970, pp. 124—125. 
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the point of view of this study. That is because they are associated with a 
seemingly paradoxical development, in which the theory of planning had to 
be destroyed in order for planning to be able to begin, Taylorism to be for¬ 
gotten in order for the Taylor System to be built in Stakhanovian form. 
In this “denial of denial”, it was not a question merely of possible “errors” 
in Stalin’s theoretical writings dealing with dialectics and materialism, but 
of defining the trend which the development of the Soviet state would take. 

Western studies have been plagued by preconceptions of a different kind. 
The most central names to have emerged in the sphere of assessing Stalin 
are those of the former Trotskyite Isaac Deutscher, the former Trotskyite 
Boris Souvarine, the practising Trotskyite T. Cliff, the former Menshevik 
Boris Nikolaevskij, the former communist leader Bertram Wolfe, “renegades” 
like Wolfgang Leonhard and Milovan Djilas as well as Karl A. Wittfogel, 
who had written in the periodical “Pod znamenem marksizma” (“Under the 
Flag of Marxism”). 3 

These studies are tinged with bitterness towards Stalin’s power. The 
picture that has been created is one of a paranoic despot brooding within 
the walls of the Kremlin; a dictator to whom no inhuman deed was repug¬ 
nant. The condemnation of history and responsibility for millions of deaths 
have been heaped on Stalin’s shoulders. Without him, kremlinology would 
be the same as a history of the Czars without Ivan the Terrible. Not even 
the most recent studies have dealt with Stalin’s role as a Marxist thinker 
nor addressed themselves to the theoretical sources from which his thinking 
developed. 4 

One of the few researchers whose method of examination touches on 
the problems of systems thinking is the French scholar Dominique Leqourt. 
According to Leqourt, an intellectual link between Bogdanov and Stalin 
can be discerned: “The history, most of it subterranean, of Bogdanovist 
themes is, I believe, indispensable to anyone who wishes to understand the 
constitution of the Soviet ideological system and the springs of the Stalinist 
practice of ideological struggle.” 5 * 

Although Leqourt only examined Proletkult, the conclusion is also inter¬ 
esting from the viewpoints of dialectics and systems thinking: “the Prolet- 
kult’s themes were thus confiscated to serve an ‘official’ propaganda, whose 


3 Of these, Souvarine has written perhaps the best biography of Stalin. See 
Boris Souvarine: Stalin. A Critical Survey of Bolshevism, New York, 1972. The work 
of greatest theoretical interest is Cliff’s interpretation of Stalinist state capitalism. 
See T. Cliff: Russia. A Marxist Analysis, London 1970. 

4 See, e.g. Adam Ulam: Stalin. The Man and His Era, Thetford 1974; R. Tucker: 
Stalin as a Revolutionary, 1879—1929. A Study in History and Personality, London 
1974; Ronald Hingley: Joseph Stalin. The Man and Legend, London 1974. 

5 D. Leqourt: Bogdanov, Mirror of the Soviet Intelligentsia, in D. Lecourt: 

Proletarian Science? The Case of Lysenko, London 1977 p. 158. 
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pragmatic aims were remote from the dreams of those well-meaning mili¬ 
tants”. 0 

The “confiscation” of Proletkult was associated with factors of which the 
“confiscators” were not necessarily aware. Thus Leqourt notes that the 
“Zhdanovists” followed Bogdanov’s doctrines: 7 

The final official adoption, in 1948, of the theory of the ‘two sciences’ as 
a theme in the campaign which endorsed Lysenko’s scientific frauds as state 
doctrine and in a few months spread to all cultural spheres, is surprising 
at first glance when one realizes that the Zhdanovists unleashed what they 
themselves called a ‘Machist hunt”, while taking their slogan, ..., without 
saying so, obviously and probably without knowing it, from the theory of 
the man whom Lenin had denounced as ‘Mach’s Russian disciple’!” 

The history of ideas had followed a circular path of a kind, and Bogdanov 
— anonymously — had played his own part in this. In order to understand 
this and to place Leqourt’s theory in the correct light, it must be borne in 
mind that Stalin absorbed the elements that went to make up his own 
theory from the losers, both on the left and on the right. In this role he 
was a “dialectician”, although in quite a peculiar way. Others had to lose 
so that he could present their ideas as his own. 

There was also another kind of link between Stalin’s thinking and the 
theory of Bogdanov and also that of Bukharin. These theories had the 
importance of a philosophical main opponent and, directly in accordance 
with dialectics, the questions they posed became, following the thesis-anti- 
thesis-synthesis “logic”, parts of Stalin’s own rationales. Thus, whereas Buk¬ 
harin examined the NEP period from the viewpoint of social peace, Stalin 
outlined it from the perspective of contradictions and conflicts. To him, social 
peace was merely a source of conflicts which had not (yet) erupted, the 
potential driving force of a revolution steered from above. 

Stalin’s dialectics was deliberately simplified. It was not intended to keep 
philosophical debate going at a high level of abstraction, but to find a func¬ 
tioning ideological formulation comprehensible to the masses. Writing in the 
Marxist philosophical cathecism of his day, “Dialectical and Historical Mate¬ 
rialism” (1938), Stalin explained his relationship with “the abstract prin¬ 
ciples of human reason”. The fault with “Bogdanov, Bazarov, Juskevic and 
other supporters of Mach” lay not in a lack of “science”, but in their denial 
of the fact that “scientific laws are objective truth”. 8 “Excessive” emphasis 
on scientific aspects together with an unsteady epistemological line formed 
an evil combination. Thus the party of the proletariat should not base its 
actions on abstract principles, but on “the concrete conditions of the mate- 

6 Leqourt, op.cit. 159. 

7 Ibid., p. 161. 

8 J. Stalin: O dialektifceskom i istoriceskom materializme, in Stalin, Voprosy 
leninizma, p. 585. 
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rial life of society”. According to Stalin, the “collapse of Utopians stemmed 
from, among other causes, their failure to recognize “the primarily impor¬ 
tant role played by the conditions of material life in the development of 
society”. They succumbed to idealism and founded their practical actions on 
“idealistic plans” and “comprehensive drafts” which were detached from 
“the real life of society”." 

There is a certain irony in the fact that Stalin criticized the all-encom¬ 
passing plans of the systems thinkers at precisely the same time as his own 
comprehensive draft, the planned economy, was being implemented, and 
when the concrete conditions of social life were being changed by means of 
plans prepared on high. 

In assessing the importance of Stalin, it is not enough merely to note that 
he destroyed systems thinking by liquidating the main representatives of 
this intellectual tendency. The “invisible” history of systems thinking has 
also to be looked at. Here, it is partially a question of the phenomenon ob¬ 
served by Leqourt, i.e. the conversion of ‘Bogdanovism’ into Stalinist ideol¬ 
ogy. But what was particularly important was the continuation of the sys¬ 
tems thinking tradition in certain sectors of the natural sciences and tech¬ 
nology. 

2. Continuity and Discontinuity in the Development of Systems 

Thinking 

Stalin destroyed systems thinking in the form in which it manifested 
itself in Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s theories and in the various adaptations 
of those theories within the spheres of science, art, production and planning. 
The catastrophe was virtually total. However, there were certain areas 
which the tidal wave of dialectical criticism did not reach and in which 
systems thinking continued to be developed, albeit without the tectology 
trade mark. 

Indirect conclusions can be made about these areas if one investigates 
what fields of science and research institutes the future leading figures in 
Soviet cybernetics were working during Stalin’s time. That group includes 
mathematicians, physiologists and technological specialists. A particularly 
interesting aspect of the matter is the fact that military applications played 
a central role during the underground period of systems thinking. The career 
of Aksel Ivanovo Berg, later chairman of the cybernetics council subordi¬ 
nate to the Soviet Academy of Sciences, reflects this development. Berg, who 
served as an officer on submarines during and after the First World War, 
transferred to research sometime around 1925 and served in numerous mili¬ 
tary institutes and committees, which were working on the development of 


9 Stalin, op.cit., p. 585. 
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radio communications and radio navigation. During the Second World War, 
he became deputy minister in charge of the electronics industry and also 
worked on radiolocation. In 1951, he was appointed director of the Academy 
of Science’s Institute of Radio Techniques and Electronics and after Stalin’s 
death was made a deputy defence minister of the Soviet Union (1953—57). 1 
It is obvious that the views of the military scientist Berg played an impor¬ 
tant role in the legitimation of cybernetics during the second half of the 
1950s. Technical research led to an abstract theory, which could, however, 
find concrete application in boosting the country’s defence capability. 

The theoretical foundations of cybernetics were also developed elsewhere. 
D. M. Berko vie mentions that the Soviet Academy of Sciences had set up an 
“Institute of Automatics and Telemechanics” as far back as 1939. This insti¬ 
tute later developed into an “Institute of Control Sciences” (Institut problem 
upravlenija), where, according to Berkovic, “general theory of automatic 
control” (obsaja teorija avtomaticeskogo upravlenija) was developed in a 
relatively brief time following the Second World War”. 2 In this case, that 
theory can be considered synonymous with cybernetics. And indeed the 
“Institute of Control Sciences” has subsequently played a central role in 
the development of Soviet systems research. 3 

During the Stalinist period, systems researchers were understandably 
reluctant to take up the question of the intellectual link between their own 
field and theories which had been banned. Only after Stalin had died and 
the Party had given its approval to cybernetics did the situation change. 
It is revealing that the “man-machine” ideology of Aleksei Gastev and that 
of the “Central Labour Institute” were rehabilitated in an article by no 
other than A. I. Berg. 4 Those who restored Bogdanov’s reputation were 
biologists (including A. Malinovskij and A. L. Takhtadzjan) as well as 
natural scientists and researchers into the history of technology (including 
I. V. Blauberg, V. N. Sadovskij and E. G. Judin), whereas the severest 
critics of Bukharin and Bogdanov were among the party-minded social 
scientists (e.g. V. G. Afanasev). 

Information available about the development of the technical foundation 
for cybernetics in Stalin’s Soviet Union does not support the idea that Soviet 

1 Berg, Aksel Ivanovifc, in Sovetskaja voennaja enciklopedija, tom I, Moscow 
1976, p. 444. 

2 Berkovifc, Formirovanija nauki upravlenija, p. 143. 

3 V. A. Trapeznikov, who also collaborated with A. I. Berg, became famous as 
the director of this institute. In 1962—65, Trapeznikov and Berg edited an ency¬ 
clopaedia entitled “Avtomatizacija proizvodstva i promyslennaja elektronika” (I—IV). 
At a later date, the all-union systems research institute VNIISI, the director of 
which has been D. M. Gvishiani, and the CMEA (Comecon) countries’ management 
research institute, of which S. Emeljanov has been the director, were hived off from 
the “Institute of Control Sciences” to become independent bodies. 

4 A. I. Berg: Lenin i naufcnaja organizaeija truda, Pravda, 24. 10. 1962. 
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cybernetics was merely a Western import, the use of which also presupposed 
a “liberalization” of the intellectual climate. By contrast, a clear parallel 
between the development of systems thinking in the West and in the Soviet 
Union in the 1940s and 1950s can be discerned. Radio technology, the prob¬ 
lems of guiding devices to their targets, the breaking of intelligence codes 
and so on were equally interesting to American and Soviet researchers. This 
had already been predicted by Bogdanov, who forecast that the “sphere of 
destruction” was to be the area in which tectological thinking would soon 
find application! 

3. Stalin and Taylorism 

One of the ideological supporting pillars of systems thinking in the 1920s 
had been Lenin’s analysis of Taylorism. Leaning on this analysis, researchers 
did not confine themselves to studying working movements only, but also 
investigated the scientific organization of administration in general. How¬ 
ever, broader questions of social policy also came to the fore along with 
Taylorism. There was, in fact, justification for asserting that the implemen¬ 
tation of Taylorism presupposed social peace. This concept crystallized in 
Bukharin’s view of the balance of class relations during the NEP period and 
the CKK—RKI’s role as a “stimulator of rationalization energy». 

Stalin’s programme was more or less the opposite to Bukharin’s line. In 
his view, what was central was not balance and harmony, but “the carrying 
through of the class struggle to the end”. This naturally created the prob¬ 
lem of how Taylorism could be reconciled with the demand for revolution¬ 
ary change in society. One possible interpretation is that Stalin simplified 
Taylorism in such a way that its implementation presupposed neither research 
nor balance. The coal miner Aleksei Stakhanov became the living symbol 
of this interpretation. Plans had to be implemented and exceeded. Precise 
calculations dealing with “scientific working postures” were quite super¬ 
fluous in production drives in which sheer output was the only goal. All 
one had to do was drill until one was cross-eyed! 

There was a certain rationality in the simplified version of Taylorism. 
Of the 12.6 million workers recruited by industry during the first five-year 
plan, no fewer than 8.6 million were former peasants. 1 The industrial labour 
force, which had been working with relatively backward technology was 
now joined by the unschooled masses from the countryside to whom even 
the most primitive technology was alien. In this situation, sophisticated 
reports recommending the scientific organization of work would have been 


i P. N. Pospelov (ed.): Istorija KommunistiCeskoj Partii Sovetskogo Sojuza, 

vol. 4, sec. 2, Moscow 1971 p. 127. 
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the equivalent of “stitching a lace collar onto a coarse wollen coat”. The 
“logic” of such organization would simply not have worked. 2 

Rapid change in the social structure had a similar effect in other fields 
as well. Research into equilibrium was no longer any use when social equi¬ 
librium had ceased to exist. Studies dealing with optimal farm size had no 
practical use, when collectivization was sweeping like a tidal wave across 
the Soviet countryside. The NOT emblem disappeared during the first five- 
year plan, and it did not reappear until the early 1960s. 3 

Changing the character of Taylorism also had its technological and orga- 
nizatorial aspects. It can be imagined that the interpretation of Taylorism 
launched by Lenin was intended to compensate for Russia’s technological 
backwardness by introducing the most developed theory of organization. 
The Soviet Union was being subjected to an economic blockade, and the 
wheels of production had to be set in motion. And Lenin, if anybody, trusted 
“scientific organization” in this matter. Owing to the scarcity of scientific 
resources, Taylorism was merged into the sphere of competence of the body 
that kept a watchful eye on administration, CKK_RKI. 

For his part, Stalin chose the point of departure — if not in his argu¬ 
mentation, at least in his actions — that new technology had to be obtained 
from the West in the form of machinery and equipment. And indeed the 
new assembly lines and manufacturing technology introduced during the 
first five-year plan were, in many cases, the latest American models. 4 Doc¬ 
trine had to emerge as the conveyor belt moved along, and not through 
reading Tayloristic textbooks. Thus, there was no need for a separate admin¬ 
istrative structure to deal with Taylorism, because the matter could be placed 
under the direct responsibility of the ministry responsible for each individual 
branch of production in question. It was, in a way, symbolic that the period¬ 
ical published by the ‘Institute of Administrative Techniques”, in which 
administrative machines” and other novelties had been presented, was 

2 According to Samuel Lieberstein, for instance, only 6.7 Vo of the labour force 
in the mechanical engineering industry was skilled in 1931, the remainder being 
semi-skilled and unskilled. The situation was even worse in the Eastern parts of 
the Soviet Union. In 1931, over 91 Vo of the labour force in the Kuznetsk metallurgi¬ 
cal combinate consisted of freshly recruited unskilled peasants. 

Lieberstein’s conclusion from those figures was that study had become unnecessary: 
“What purpose did the study of sophisticated work methods serve under the auspices 
of Gastev’s Central Institute of Labour when most of the work force was composed 
of barely literate peasants for whom even the simplest of industrial jobs was an 
awesome challenge”. Samuel Lieberstein: Technology, Work and Sociology in the 
USSR. The NOT Movement, Technology and Culture 1975 16(1) p. 55. 

3 N. S. Iljenko, K. Samsutdinov (eds.): NauCnaja organizacija truda dvadcatykh 
godov. Sbornik dokumentov i materialov, Kazan 1965, pp. 15—16. 

4 For more about this see Anthony C. Sutton: Western Technology and Soviet 
Economic Development, 1917—1945, 2 vols, Stanford 1968 and 1971. 
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transferred from the responsibility of RKI to the Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry in 1932. r> 

Although Stalin destroyed Taylorism as a doctrine and as an institution 

of CKK_RKI, his own policy, with its mobilization of the masses, work 

drives and “exceeding norms”, also contained elements of Taylorism. As 
early as 1924, in a lecture at the University of Sverdlov, he characterized 
Leninism as “a combination of Russian revolutionary vigour and American 
efficiency”. 6 It was precisely in this combination that Stalin s strategy was 
concealed. Whereas Bukharin had delivered long speeches about the para¬ 
lyzing effect of revolution on production, Stalin was talking of a revolution 
in production. Revolutionary ardour and efficiency were not mutually exclu¬ 
sive. Revolution from above, the collectivization of agriculture and indus¬ 
trialization were the “revolutionary efficiency”, which was measured in 
terms of coal, iron and steel produced. 


4. Stalin’s Administrative Machine: A System without Systems 

Thinking 

Some Soviet theoreticians have called Stalin s rule the scientific manage¬ 
ment of society — without science! Western assessments, on the other hand, 
have emphasized his despotic rule, terror, show trials and the arbitiariness 
of administration. In the no-man’s-land between those interpretations lies a 
concept in accordance with which administration disappeared as a science 
and entered the realm of the Stalinist art of politics. If this concept is cor¬ 
rect, at least remnants of the science of administration, Taylorism, CKK— 
RKI, and perhaps even a little systems thinking can be found in Stalin’s rule. 

The traditional interpretation of Stalin’s power has particularly empha¬ 
sized his control over the cadres, his tactical abilities and talent to find 
political formulae which appealed to wide circles within the party. Among 
his other instruments, the Secret Police has been seen as taking a position 
of primary importance. The Danish scholar Niels Erik Rosenfeldt has come 
up with what is probably the most incisive analysis of the defects in such 
an explanation. In his view, “the inner logic of the traditional inter¬ 
pretation seems to place an inhuman work-load on Stalin himself”. * 1 To 
sharpen his criticism of traditional explanations, Rosenfeldt presents the fol¬ 
lowing interesting series of questions: 2 


5 See Cocks, The Rationalization of Party Control p. 161. 

6 J. Stalin: Ob osnovakh leninizma. Lekcii, citannye v Sverdlovskom universitete, 
in Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma, p. 80. 

1 Niels Erik Rosenfeldt: Knowledge and Power, The Role of Stalin’s Secret 
Chancellery in the Soviet System of Government, Copenhagen 1978, p. 15. 

2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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“How did Stalin have the ability to act as a manipulator of such out¬ 
standing calibre? How did he coordinate the exploitation of and attacks on 
individuals and institutions? How did he succeed in by-passing the normal 
channels of the Party? Tactics and technique alone are not enough. How, for 
example, did Stalin manage, as early as the twenties, to acquire for himself 
the insight, the special knowledge, the exclusive information which were the 
requisite in order to be able to triumph over other prominent Party and 
Government leaders? How was he, later, in a position to play the part of 
national leader in a period when Party organs and Ministries were almost 
crippled by perpetual purges, insecurity and fear?” 

That series of questions leads one to an assessment of knowledge as a 
prerequisite for Stalin’s power. According to Rosenfeldt, Stalin was sur¬ 
rounded by a group of assistants, who represented the core of his “secret 
chancellery”. He believes that the existence of such an unofficial institution 
makes it possible to understand better many of the “mysteries” in Stalin’s 
policy, such as his purges of the Secret Police. However, the “secret chan¬ 
cellery” hypothesis is also interesting from the viewpoint of the art of politics. 

According to Rosenfeldt, the “secret chancellery” gathered and processed 
information, particularly secret information through the system of “special 
sectors”. It held a central position in the whole country’s communica¬ 
tions system, and processing secret material was its speciality. It was rela¬ 
tively independent of both the Party and the Secret Police and responsible 
only to Stalin. It was also Stalin’s general staff and brains trust. That 
brains trust included the historian and caretaker of Lenin’s archives I. P. 
Tovstuha, who before he died in 1935 edited a total of nine editions of 
Stalin’s work “The Problems of Leninism” and numerous works which 
emphasize points of similarity between Stalin and Lenin. It also included 
the economists E. Varga and N. A., Voznezenskij, the dialectician D. I. Cesno- 
kov and the historian P. N. Pospelov. However, Rosenfeldt says that the 
chancellery also included a number of “heavies” and purge organizers, such 
as L. Mehlis, N. I- Ezov, A. N. Poskrebysev, etc. 3 

Lenin’s plan for CKK-RKI had contained a combination of moderniza¬ 
tion (Taylorism) with supervision of administration, and a combination of 
“dirty work” and scientific competence. But it was only in Stalin s chan¬ 
cellery that these features were brought together. In Rosenfeldt’s view, it 
was the purges that formed the touchstone of Stalin s administration. 1 

“What did the carrying out of the purges entail? It entailed the control 
of all kinds of personal data. It contained “evidence” that could serve as a 
basis for charges and subsequent trials. It entailed a structure of adminis¬ 
tration that permitted of secrecy in carrying out the purges, and which was, 


8 Rosenfeldt, op.cit., p. 129—160. 
4 Ibid., p. 184. 
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as far as possible, independent of local Party authorities, which were them¬ 
selves hit by the wave of purges. It entailed an organization that could uti¬ 
lize, check and supplement the Security Service as the occasion might re¬ 
quire. It entailed a control and analysis apparatus which allowed the Sec¬ 
retary General to co-ordinate his operations with other institutions and also 
permitted him to rule the State during a period when all the ‘normal’ Party 
and Government organs were paralyzed due to drastic personnel transfers.” 

Rosenfeldt’s conclusion is that “there is reason to believe that Stalin 
now extended his private secretariate into something which very much re¬ 
sembled a real government”. 

The idea that a bridge leads from Lenin’s CKK-RKI plan to Stalin’s ad¬ 
ministration is also supported by the continuity of personal histories. In 1923, 
when Stalin left his position as RKI commissar, he had to place his own men 
in this strategically important “watchdog” position. They included V. Kui- 
bysev, who later became the architect of Stalin’s five-year plan, L. Mehlis, 
who was not only the head of political administration in the Red Army, 
but also one of the leading figures in Stalin’s secretariate, and G. K. Ordzo- 
nikidze, Stalin’s close comrade-in-arms. However, Stalin’s administration 
should not be understood as realization of the CKK-RKI plan. In fact, his 
actions destroyed this institution. But the idea of control which it con¬ 
tained remained, albeit in a personified and power-emphasizing form, 
throughout the period of Stalin’s rule. According to Rosenfeldt: “by 1934 
Stalin ruled the country with an apparatus which concentrated all chan¬ 
cellery functions, and which, moreover, was responsible for all security mat¬ 
ters and consequently all communications to the Secret Police.” In addition 
to that, the organizational structure of the Secret Police contained a “special 
department” and an “operative department”, which was responsible for 
secret communications and the safety of the Secretary General. “Finally,” 
continues Rosenfeldt, “through his network of special sectors, Stalin was 
able to control the administration of all local Party organizations. The Sta¬ 
linist system was now a reality.” 6 

Rosenfeldt’s minutely detailed historical description in a certain sense 
also supports the historical interpretation, in which control of administra¬ 
tion, systems and information flows play a crucial role. Stalin’s power was 
founded on knowledge and his ability to control information flows to other 
people and institutions to a much greater extent than has hitherto been sup¬ 
posed. Terror, like the policy which Stalin pursued, was not so much arbi¬ 
trary as systematic. The “logic” of the secretariat might be “perverse”, con¬ 
spiratorial and inhuman, but it could also be quite consistent in these traits 
of character. The matter can also be stated in another way: Stalin destroyed 


5 Rosenfeldt, op.cit., p. 175. 

6 Ibid., p. 181. 
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systems thinking, but constructed a system, an administrative machine which 
did not merely collect and mediate information, but also planned, controlled 
and implemented decisions, sought and destroyed “vermin”. 


5. Stalin as a De-Stalinizer 

One of the most difficult problems in reconstructing the conceptions of 
the past is the evaluation of the internal consistency of ideas. In this respect, 
one can point to the extensive literature on the qualitative differencies in 
the output of the “young” and “old” Marx, Wittgenstein and many other 
thinkers. In his own way Stalin also joins this distinguished company of 
philosophers. In fact, his last articles differed considerably from his earlier 
production, even to the extent that the question of who actually wrote this 
material has been raised. Whoever the writer may have been, it is important 
that Stalin read and signed those articles. Thus they represented the 
last phase of his thinking, which, particularly because of the changes in its 
character, has been difficult to relate to the prevailing image of Stalin. 
Stalin’s articles on linguistics and economics published during the period 
1950—1952 dug into some of the open theoretical problems of Marxism in 
a polemical manner. This was surprising in a situation in which debate 
had been choked off for a decade and a half. 

Stalin’s works on linguistics appeared in 1950. In order to understand 
them, it is perhaps helpful to be familiar not only with Stalin’s simple style 
but also with his special sense of humour, a kind of “cat-and-mouse dialec¬ 
tics”. This is well described in a former Comintern official Arvo Tuomi- 
nen’s account of a “Christmas” party in the Kremlin in 1936: 1 
“.. it was taken for granted that this party had also been arranged for Sta¬ 
lin’s exhaltation. Four or five of the Politburo men had speeches in their 
pockets. It had been agreed by the Comintern presidium that Dimitrov and 
Manuilsky would express their most profound feelings. Shortly after we had 
sat down, Stalin, to our surprise, tapped his glass, stood up and began to 
speak pompously, saying this: ’Comrades! I want to propose a toast to our 
father, life and sun, the liberator of our people, architect of socialism, omni¬ 
scient genius (he read all the epithets that had been used about him in those 
days). . . and great leader of peoples Joseph Vissarionovic Stalin and hope 
that this will be the first and last speech to that genius this evening.’ ” 

The person with whom Stalin initiated his “cat-and-mouse” dialogue in 
1950 was then leading, although long since dead, Soviet philologist N. Y. 
Marr. Stalin accused Marr of the fact that even the slightest criticism of 


1 Arvo Tuominen: Kremlin kellot, Muistelmia vuosilta 1933—1939, (The Clocks 
of the Kremlin. Memoirs, 1933—1939) Helsinki 1956, pp. 199—200. 
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the state of affairs in Soviet linguistics, even the most timid attempts to 
criticize the so-called “new doctrine” in linguistics, were persecuted and 
suppressed by the leading linguistic circles. Valuable workers and re¬ 
searchers in linguistics were dismissed from their posts or demoted for being 
critical of Marr’s legacy or expressing the slightest disapproval of his teach¬ 
ings. Linguists were appointed to responsible posts, not on their merits, but 
because of their unqualified acceptance of Marr’s theories. 

Stalin, who had himself cynically subjected scientists to show trials, 
pointed out: “It is generally recognized that no science can develop and 
flourish without a battle of opinions, without freedom of criticism. But this 
generally recognized rule was ignored and flouted in the most outrageous 
fashion. A tight group of infallible leaders, having insured themselves against 
all possible criticism, began to act arbitrarily and high-handedly.” 2 

There is no doubt that this criticism could have been applied just as well 
to Stalin himself as to Marr. However, Stalin was not prepared to go so far 
in any self-directed irony. The manner in which he dissociated himself from 
Marr was interesting. As was his style, Stalin asked: “How could this 
have happened?” And he answered his own question by stating that the 
“Aracev regime”, i.e. an arbitrary and cruel regime, had established itself 
in linguistics. In order to be able to understand Stalin’s message, we should 
know that Count Aleksei Aracev (1769—1834) was a court favourite under 
the czars Paul I and Aleksandr I. Thus it was not the Czar but his court 
favourite who was to blame! 

Marr’s central thesis had been that language was part of the super¬ 
structure of society and was thus subject to social changes mediated from 
the base, i.e. the economic structure of society. 

Stalin began his criticism with the observation that even major changes 
in society, revolution (e.g. the French Revolution) had never changed the 
language as such. Words might have changed to a slight extent (e.g. words 
related to socialism had established themselves in the Russian language 
only after the socialist revolution). The language itself (by which Stalin 
meant the basic vocabulary and grammar) changed only very slowly. Ac¬ 
cording to him, language was an evolutionary phenomenon, the product of 
che thinking of hundreds of generations, which did not change in accordance 
with the coming and going of social formations. 3 Language was a joint ele¬ 
ment of society above the class struggle. Language existed, and it had been 
created precisely in order to serve society as a whole, as a means of inter¬ 
course between people. In this task, although it differed in principle from 
the superstructure, language did not differ from the implements of produc¬ 
tion, from machines, let us say, which could equally serve a capitalist 


2 J. Stalin: Marksizm i voprosy jazykoznanija, Moscow 1951, p. 31. 

3 Ibid., pp. 5—11. 
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and a socialist system. But whereas the superstructure was not directly con¬ 
nected with production, language was directly connected with man’s pro¬ 
ductive activity; and not only with that, but with all his other activities 
in all spheres of work, from production to the base and from the base to 
the superstructure. That is why the sphere of action of language, which 
embraced all spheres of man’s activity, was far broader and more varied 
than the sphere of action of the superstructure. Further, it was practically 
unlimited. 4 

This analysis of Stalin’s is thrown into perspective only when one notes 
the links which tie language to thinking and production. According to Sta¬ 
lin, “language recorded in words and in words combined into sentences the 
results of thought and man’s successes in his quest for knowledge, and thus 
made possible the exchange of ideas in human society.” Moreover, the ex¬ 
change of ideas was a constant and vital necessity, for without it, it was 
impossible to co-ordinate the actions of people in the struggle against the 
forces of nature, in the effort to produce essential material values. 5 * 

Stalin had come to surprisingly “Bogdanovist” conclusions. After all, 
Bogdanov had defined language as “an organic instrument, with the aid 
of which human activity is co-ordinated in all its manifestations”. 0 How¬ 
ever, it was only in Stalin’s concept of grammar that his message crystal¬ 
lized. According to him, grammar (morphology and syntax) were the collec¬ 
tion of rules governing the modification of words and their combination 
into sentences. It was therefore thanks to grammar that language acquired 
the ability to invest man’s thought in a material linguistic integument. The 
“strength” of grammar was contained in its abstractness. The distinguishing 
feature of grammar was that it determined the rules of modification of 
words — not particular concrete words, but words in general, without any 
concreteness; it also determined the rules for the formation of sentences, 
not particular concrete sentences with, let us say, a concrete subject, a con¬ 
crete predicate, etc. — but all sentences in general irrespective of the con¬ 
crete form of any sentence in particular. 7 

Stalin’s message no longer applied only to linguistics. “Grammar” could 
be interpreted as meaning “abstraction in general without any concreteness” 
and as applying to “all sciences in general irrespective of the concrete form 
of any science in particular.” That meant a kind of “scientific revolution 
from above”. 8 


4 Stalin, op.cit., pp. 10—11. 

5 Ibid., p. 22—23. 

« Bogdanov, Vseobsaja, Cast I, p. 140. 

7 Stalin, Marksizm i voprosy jazykoznanija, p. 24. 

8 One of the few researchers who have noticed the pivotal importance of Stalin’s 
writings on linguistics is the Finnish philosopher Perth Lindfors. As scholar attempt- 
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6. Comrade Jarosenko’s Errors 

Stalin himself began opening the locked doors leading to scientific 
discussion. Urgent reasons for this existed in the technical and natural 
sciences. But “throwing open the doors” in the social sciences was not devoid 
of problematic implications. There were a number of open theoretical prob¬ 
lems, such as commodity production under socialist conditions, the impor¬ 
tance of the law of value, and delving into such questions had political 
implications. In addition to this, emphasizing the importance of abstraction, 
if only in linguistics, recalled the theories of Bogdanov and Bukharin. Thus 
Stalin’s last work “Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.” (1952) 
sought a kind of happy medium. It opened a discussion on economics but 
at the same time it placed such a discussion within clear boundaries. 

In his analysis, intended to be a textbook on political economy, Stalin 
examined the nature of a socialist society’s laws. According to him, these 
laws were objective in the same sense that they were in a capitalist society. 
It was impossible to change them but they could be used for the good of 
society. As an object for comparison, Stalin took floods which stem from 
the effects of certain laws of nature. Having understood the laws of floods, 
men aie able to build dams, but they still can not alter the natural laws 
which cause floods. As Stalin saw it, the same applied in society.* 

With this observation, Stalin applied the reins to those who, like the 
economist Strumilin, had said that there were no strongholds at all against 
which the Bolsheviks could not launch their attacks. After the flood of 
the revolution, what had to be investigated was how the current could be 
dammed and utilized. 

According to Stalin, the law of the balanced development of the national 
economy made it possible to plan production rationally. But possibility 
should not be confused with reality. They were two different things. In 
order to be able to change a possibility into a reality, one had to study this 
economic law, master it, learn to use it completely and be able to draft a 
plan which would completely reflect the demands of this law. 2 

ing to combine Marxism and Positivism, Lindfors sees in them a step “in the right 
direction”: 

‘‘As a linguistic insight, what Stalin said was correct, although elementary 
.. That he interpreted Marxism in this way... indicates, indeed, a major step 
forward even in comparison with Lenin”. 

Perth Lindfors: Der dialektische Materialismus und der logische Empirismus. Eine 
kritische und vergleichende Untersuchung, Jyvaskyla 1978, pp. 232—233. 

1 J. Stalin: EkonomiCeskie problemy socializma v SSSR, Moscow 1952, pp. 11— 
14. This comparison with a dam is common in the history of philosophy. Among 
those who have used it are Friedrich Engels and Niccolo Machiavelli! They were 
obviously among Stalin’s favourite reading. 

2 Ibid., pp. 21—22. 
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An essential feature of this interpretation of Stalin’s, which, in fact, later 
became known the so-called scientific management of society, was the fact 

that subjective activity should be changed to correspond to the demands of 
objective laws. 3 4 

Presented in that form, societal guidance, the exploitation of objective 
laws, still lacked a goal towards which guidance should be oriented. Stalin 
got this from Lenin, and he called it the basic economic law of socialism:* 

“Satisfying, as completely as possible, the constantly growing material 
and cultural needs of the whole society by uninterruptedly increasing 
socialist production and developing it to a more and more perfect state on 
the basis of the highest standard of technology”. 

The basic economic law of socialism, together with the law of the 
balanced development of the national economy, provided only a possibility 
of moving in the direction of the goal set for the development of society. 
To change the possibility into reality was the task of planning. 

However, concept of a different kind had also been presented in the 
discussion concerning the textbook on economics. In a letter to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, an economist L. D. Jarosenko an¬ 
nounced that he wanted to write a book on “The Political Economy of 
Socialism”, in which the development of a theory of planning would be a 
central feature. To Jarosenko’s misfortune Stalin singled out his view 
for criticism. He became “the N. Y. Marr of economics”, through whose “er¬ 
rors Stalin explained his own thinking to others. According to Jarosenko, 
the chief problem of the political economy of socialism was not to investigate 
the relations of production of the members of socialist society; it was to 
elaborate and develop a scientific theory of the organization of the pro¬ 
ductive forces in social production, a theory of planning of economic develop¬ 
ment. 5 Jarosenko wanted to replace the discussion of value, commodity 


3 V. G. Afanasev, for example, defines the scientific management of society 
as follows: 

“By the scientific management of society is understood conscious, purposeful in¬ 
fluence on a social system or sub-systems, when this influence is based on the in¬ 
vestigation and exploitation of objective and progressive laws, and the intention 
with this influence is to safeguard the efficient functioning and growth of the 
society”. 

V. G. Afanasev: Naucno-tekhniSeskaja revoljucija, upravlenie, obrazovanie, Moscow 
1972, p. 111. 

For a definition of similar content see also Upravlenie, sociologija, pravo, Moscow 
1970, p. 15. 

System-theory additions (system, sub-systems, etc.) do not alter the factual content 
of the definition. They only increase the problem: after all, wasn’t the balanced 
development of the system the very cornerstone of Bukharin’s conception of social¬ 
ism? 

4 J. Stalin: Ekonomi£eskie problemy socializma, pp. 94—95. 
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and money with “a healthy discussion of the rational organization of the 
productive forces in social production, by a scientific demonstration of the 
validity of such organization”. 5 6 

According to Stalin, Comrade Jarosenko was evidently not quite in 
agreement with Marx. Where he deviated from the Master’s teaching was 
in reducing the problem of the political economy of socialism to the rational 
organization of the productive forces. According to Stalin, the totality 
formed by production relations and the forces of production was essential 
in political economy, regardless of whether socialism or capitalism was in¬ 
volved. An additional accusation levelled against Jarosenko was that nobody 
knew in detail what “higher scientific” or “rational” organization of pro¬ 
ductive forces actually represented. In Stalin’s view, “rationalism” was only 
“a mythical formula”. However, he was well aware of the “myth’s histori¬ 
cal origin”. 7 

“If we followed Comrade Jarosenko, therefore what we would get, 
instead of a Marxian Political Economy, would be something in the nature 
of Bogdanov’s ‘Universal Organizing Science’.” Apart from Tectology, there 
was also an accusation relating to the Theory of Equilibrium: 8 

“Hence, starting from the right idea that the productive forces are the 
most mobile and revolutionary forces of production, Comrade Jarosenko 
reduces the idea into absurdity, to the point of denying the role of produc¬ 
tion, the economic relations under socialism; and instead of a full-blooded 
social production, what he gets is a lopsided and scraggy technology of 
production — something in the nature of Bukharin’s ’technique of social 
organization’.” 

The discussion under way also had its power aspects. Stalin saw in the 
theory of planning a threat to the “economic policy of directing bodies”. In 
his view the rational organization of the forces of production and economic 
planning, were not, in fact, aspects of political economy at all, but the work 
of leaders. 

Stalin’s writings on linguistics and economics which appeared in 1950—52 
may have been connected with broader, but unimplemented plans. Re¬ 
searchers have given these different names. Boris Nikolaevskij called what 
he observed “the Poskrebysev Purge”. According to this theory, Stalin was 
planning to purge the Party and State apparatus from top to bottom. 9 Niels 
Erik Rosenfeldt, who is more cautious in his conclusions, believes that 
“apparently as a preliminary to the planned mass-purges, the so-called 


5 Quoted in Stalin, op.cit., p. 141—142. 

6 Ibid., pp. 142—143. 

7 Ibid., p. 157. 

8 Ibid., p. 151. 

9 Nicolaevsky, Power and the Soviet Elite, pp. 105—119. 
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‘doctors’ affair’ took place”. 10 In addition to these kremlinologists’ com¬ 
ments, Stalin’s own relatively clear message is also available: his criticism 
of Jarosenko, his use of the 1930s terminology, pointed the way to a new 
“drive”. “Bukharinites” had to be exposed. Revolutionary alertness had to 
be increased. But for what purpose? In this respect, “Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R” contained an interesting hint. According to Stalin, 
“it would be an unpardonable blindness” not to see that the collective farm, 
property and commodity circulation were already beginning to hamper the 
powerful development of productive forces, since they created obstacles to 
the full extension of government planning to the whole of the national eco¬ 
nomy, especially agriculture. There was no doubt, according to him, that 
these factors would hamper the continued growth of the productive forces 
of the country more and more as time went on. Stalin’s conclusion was 
that “the task therefore is to eliminate these contradictions by gradually 
converting collective-farm property into public property, and by introduc¬ 
ing — also gradually — products exchange in place of commodity circula¬ 
tion”. 11 As Stalin saw it, the transition from socialism to communism was 
a complex and multiform process which demanded profound economic 
changes. And the Soviet Union was confronted with these changes. The 
point was that this was not seen by the economists, who, as Comrade 
Jarosenko did, substituted Bogdanovism for Marxism! 

The message hidden in Stalin’s last writings could perhaps be interpreted 
as follows. There was a connection between his theoretical analysis and 
the purge under preparation. The forces opposed to structural change, who 
were not necessarily scientists, had to be cleared out of the way. And this 
was to be done in the manner described by Stalin in “linguistics”: “to bring 
the Aracev regime into the light of day and smash it to smithereens”. 12 

But while the operation was still being planned, Stalin died in March 
1953. The purgers were purged and events began to take place like a film 
run backwards. 


10 Rosenfeldt, op.cit., p. 193. 

11 Stalin, EkonomiCeskie problemy socializma, pp. 160—161. 

12 Stalin, Marksizm i voprosy jazykoznanija, p. 32. 













PART III 


THE RE-EMERGENCE OF SYSTEMS THINKING 










IX THE LEGITIMATION 


The summit of Stalin’s “administrative machine” was now cut off from 
the system of government. The co-ordinating core disappeared and a new 
period commenced with the political centre of gravity moving around hap¬ 
hazardly between various people and institutions. Poskrebysev, the director 
of Stalin’s personal secretariat disappeared without a sound. A few months 
later, the Minister of the Interior Berija, who had tried to gain a position 
of power, was executed. 1 It was in those confused circumstances that dis¬ 
cussion of systems thinking was resumed. In assessing it, one should take 
into account the fact that Stalin’s work on linguistics and economic prob¬ 
lems of socialism had left scientists in at least the same degree of uncertainty 
as those who inherited the “administrative machine”. To put it metaphori¬ 
cally, the former of Stalin’s works opened the door, but the latter showed 
how dangerous it was to pass through. 

Alongside the old ideological patterns, however, an important external 
factor was now entering the picture: cybernetics with all its technical and 
military applications was being developed in the United States. It was a chal¬ 
lenge that the Soviet Union had to respond to. Six months after Stalin’s 
death, A. I. Berg was appointed deputy defence minister, 2 although he could 
not yet use the title of the country’s leading cybernetician. A new round 
of discussion on the relationship between systems thinking and Marxism 
was beginning. 

In 1948, Norbert Wiener’s “Cybernetics” appeared in the United States, 
at a time when Soviet science was experiencing the glorification of Lysenko 
and a struggle was being waged against genetics and other “bourgeois theo¬ 
ries”. In such circumstances, the first reaction to cybernetics was to equate 
it with the other bourgeois heresies. This caused the emergence of an odd 
front line on one side of which were Lysenko and Pavlov, socialism and 
materialism, on the other were Mendel and Wiener, capitalism and idealism. 
This dualistic picture of the world disintegrated in the discussion on cyber¬ 
netics which followed Stalin’s death. Some researchers have seen in this 
course of development convincing proof of the superiority of (Western) 


1 Rosenfeldt, Knowledge and Power, pp. 197—202. 

2 Sovetskaja voennaja enciklopedija, tom I, p. 444. 
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science over Marxism. 8 It cannot be disputed that American science could 
not have failed to influence Soviet decisions in those years. Practical appli¬ 
cations of cybernetics in the computer and military spheres brought benefits 
which speeded-up the decision-making process in the Soviet Union. But to 
see cybernetics and systems theory as Western imports only, is to be guilty 
of simplification. 

Doubtlessly, only few people in the Soviet Union knew that Bogdanov 
had spoken of automatic devices and self-directing “aerial mines’'. “Bogda- 
novism” may also have been conceived as an idealistic philosophy in those 
circles interested in American cybernetics. Bukharin was remembered better, 
but “Bukharinism” was also an epiteth of ideological abuse. And there can 
hardly have been many philosophers and scientists with the necessary moti¬ 
vation to delve into it in the years immediately following Stalin’s death. 
The Stalin Era had caused a heavy intellectual hangover. It is understand¬ 
able, therefore, that systems thinking began its return in the Soviet Union 
along a circuitous route, initially taking care not to ask delicate historical 
questions. 

1. Cybernetics as a “False Science”, “an Imperialist Weapon” 
and an Extension of Bogdanov’s Theory 

The initial reaction to American cybernetics on the part of Soviet philo¬ 
sophers was a decisively negative one. In 1953, an article headed “Whom 
cybernetics serves” was published in the periodical “Voprosy filosofii” under 
the pseudonym “Materialist”. It made a ruthless attack on the “false science” 
produced by the American war industry, describing cybernetics too as a 
“rotten ideological commodity”. Equating the activity of man with the opera¬ 
tional principles cf machines represented a “technological fetishism”. The 
technology represented by cybernetics was “warped”, the capitalists’ most 
lucrative business, military technology. In the philosophical sense, the “uni¬ 
versalization” of the principles of cybernetics represented mechanism. In the 
social sense, on the other hand, a cybernetic being, a cross between a human 
being and a machine, personified a capitalist dream, a robot which would 
submit to exploitation as passively as only a machine could. 1 

3 Western appraisals include: Lee Kershner: Cybernetics. Key to the Future, 
Problems of Communism, November—December, 1965; Loren R. Graham: Cyber¬ 
netics, in George Fischer (ed.): Science and Ideology in Soviet Society, New York 
1967; Josef Wilczynski: Cybernetics, Automation and the Transition to Communism, 
in Carmelo Mesa-Lago, Carl Beck (eds.): Comparative Socialist Systems. Essays 
on Politics and Economics, Pittsburgh 1975; David Holloway: Innovation in Science 
— The Case of Cybernetics in the Soviet Union, Science Studies, 1974, no. 4. 

i Materialist: Komu sluzit kibernetika, Voprosy filosofii, 1953, no. 5, pp. 210— 
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In contrast to the capitalist false science and technology was “a continu¬ 
ous progressive development of production technology, a growth in the 
activity of millions of workers such as history had never before witnessed”. 2 
But this was made possible only by socialist production relations which ex¬ 
pressed the liberation of man from the constraints of capitalism. 

According to “Materialist”, the error of cyberneticians was that they 
declared technology a basic concept in social change. Two decades earlier, 
the same accusation had been levelled at — Bukharin! 

Moreover, the cyberneticians believed that automatic devices would revo¬ 
lutionize technology. Three decades earlier, the same “error” had been com¬ 
mitted by — Bogdanov! Neither Bogdanov nor Bukharin were mentioned 
in the article. But “Materialist’s” argumentation against cybernetics repeated 
the discussion which had been conducted decades earlier. “The revolutionary 
nature of production relations” had been Stalin’s slogan against Right-Wing 
deviation. 

Of course, there was also reasonable material to be gleaned from studies 
spanned by the war industry. Electronic equipment and computers were an 
example of this. “Mechanized mathematics” (masinnaja matematika), on the 
basis of which these devices functioned, was to be characterized as a branch 
of applied mathematics. It was not ideologically reprehensible as such. 

M. Rozental’s and P. Judin’s “Concise Encyclopaedia of Philosophy” which 
appeared the following year (1954) continued the critical attack on cyber¬ 
netics, defining it as follows: 

“Cybernetics — a reactionary false science (lzenauka), which emerged 
in the United States after the Second World War and has also achieved 
widespread distribution in the other capitalist countries, a form of modern 
mechanism.” 3 

Cybernetics was seen in the article as a doctrine which had emerged on 
the basis of electronics and modern calculating machines, automatics and 
telemechanics. Claims of “general organization” intended to be universal 
were typical of it. A small detail, the use of quotation marks with “general 
organization” (vseobscaja organizacija), was indicative. What had, in fact 
been placed in inverted commas was Bogdanov’s basic category of tectology. 
And the criticism appeared to follow the line of thinking that cybernetics 
was only a modern manifestation of “Bogdanovism”. According to the 

The identity of “Materialist” is in fact an open question. It is one of the few (per¬ 
haps the only) contemporary Soviet pseudonyms in the field of philosophy. David 
Holloway suggests that the person behind the pseudonym may have been V. N. 
Kolbanovskij (David Holloway: op.cit. p. 322), but the academician Konstantinov has 
also been suggested as a candidate for the role. 

2 Materialist, Komy sluzit kibernetika, p. 210. 

3 See under the reference word “Kibernetika” in M. Rozental, P. Judin (eds.): 
Kratkij filosofskij slovar, Moscow 1954, p. 286. 
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tional principles cf machines represented a “technological fetishism”. The 
technology represented by cybernetics was “warped”, the capitalists’ most 
lucrative business, military technology. In the philosophical sense, the “uni¬ 
versalization” of the principles of cybernetics represented mechanism. In the 
social sense, on the other hand, a cybernetic being, a cross between a human 
being and a machine, personified a capitalist dream, a robot which would 
submit to exploitation as passively as only a machine could. 1 

3 Western appraisals include: Lee Kershner: Cybernetics. Key to the Future, 
Problems of Communism, November—December, 1965; Loren R. Graham: Cyber¬ 
netics, in George Fischer (ed.): Science and Ideology in Soviet Society, New York 
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i Materialist: Komu sluzit kibernetika, Voprosy filosofii, 1953, no. 5, pp. 210— 
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Kratkij filosofskij slovar, Moscow 1954, p. 286. 
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encyclopaedia, cybernetics was oriented in its character against materialist 
dialectics, the moderjn scientific physiology created by I. P. Pavlov and the 
Marxist scientific understanding of the laws of social life. 4 And finally, 
‘‘this mechanistic, and metaphysical false science was an excellent companion 
for idealism in philosophy, psychology and sociology.” 5 

According to “Concise Encyclopaedia of Philosophy”, cybernetics ex¬ 
pressed one of the basic features of the bourgeois view of the world: an 
endeavour to change man into an appendage of machines, an instrument of 
production and of war. Associated with this was an “imperialist Utopia”, the 
purpose of which was to replace living, thinking man, who also struggled for 
his rights, with a machine for producing and waging war. 6 

In the two comments explained so far, the classical exponents of Russian 
systems thinking were not mentioned by name in connection with cyberne¬ 
tics. However, in the third comment, a kind of peak in the attack on cyber¬ 
netics, T. K. Gladkov 7 declared, that “cybernetics is a pseudo-science of 
machines, animals, people and society” and referred to Bogdanov by name. 

According to him, the real scientific-technological success of cybernetics 
stemmed from calculating machines, automatic devices, telemechanics. But 
this success did not justify the conclusion that physiological, psychic and 
social processes could be reduced to the “feedback principle”. To do so would 
be to commit an incorrect generalization. In order to be able to strip the 
rainbow of success from cybernetics and reveal the real nature of the feed¬ 
back principle, it was essential to separate the general theory of self-regu¬ 
lating devices from cybernetic speculations. 8 

Gladkov attempted to accomplish this separation by means of epistemo¬ 
logical arguments. According to him, an “individualistic” picture of percep¬ 
tion prevailed in cybernetics. It saw people as “calculating machines” of a 
kind and society as a group of “calculating machines” communicating with 
each other. As a Marxist materialist, Gladkov could not accept such con¬ 
cepts. People had to be understood as active social beings, whose percep¬ 
tion was social in character. Work was the basic category on which both 
perception and society were founded. 

To the cyberneticians, society was only a “complex mechanism”, which 
consisted of elements and the interaction between them. According to Glad- 


4 Rozental, Judin, op.cit., p. 287. 

5 Ibid., p. 287. 

6 Ibid., p. 287. 

J T. K. Gladkov: Kibernetika — psevdonauka o maginakh, zivotnykh, Celoveke i 
obsdestve, Vestnik moskovskogo universiteta, 1955, no. 1. 

In his article dealing with the emergence of cybernetics in the Soviet Union 
David Holloway has not been able to find more specific details about the identity 
•of this researcher. See Holloway, Innovation in Science p. 322. 

8 Gladkov, Kibernetika, p. 60. 
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kov, different forms of society could not be distinguished from each other 
from such a perspective. Of course, all societies .were “complex mechanisms”, 

that 1 r>i° ne H 38 mUCH ^ Capitalist ones - The faul * of cybernetics was 
that it placed all societies within the same dimension, as it were, taking no 

account of the qualitative differences between them. The crises of capita- 
keD’ * 6Xample ’ COUld be Suitabl y ^plained as “self-regulation of mar- 

Cybernetics examined only phenomena, not their essential internal 
characters In directing its main attention to communication, it drew atten¬ 
tion away from the contents of information. Instead of the “objective laws 

° S ° Ciet f. ’ J Studied different kinds of linkages and “general principles of 
organiza ion . This brought Gladkov to Bogdanov, who, after all, had 
presented similar views a long time earlier. 10 

The “mechanistic” and “metaphysical” features of cybernetics made it, in 
its critics opinion, incompatible with Marxism. Its ally was, as the “Concise 
ncyclopaedia of Philosophy” pointed out, idealism. The philosophical roots 
of this criticism went back to Lenin, but the manner of presentation and 
the strategy followed the same general lines as Stalin’s last writings. Ab¬ 
stract formal research was approved as long as it remained in the sphere of 
mechanical mathematics”, automatic devices and telemechanics. But if and 
when one left this sector and — like the economist Jarosenko — entered 
the sphere of economic planning, social applications and philosophy, then 
what was involved was “Bogdanovism” and “Bukharinism”. And that was 
alien to Marxism and a socialist society. 

It was in this way that Bogdanov’s name was linked with those of the 
inventors of the “false science”: Wiener, von Neumann and Morgenstern. 
Later, when cybernetics was being given the authorities’ official blessing 
in the Soviet Union, the problem that arose was how to remove Bogdanov’s 
name from that list of theoreticians. 


2. The Defence of Cybernetics 

Dialectical critique had pointed out that cybernetics belonged in the 
philosophical graveyard. It had enlightened the public about the bad char¬ 
acteristics of this “false science” created by “American imperialism”. Men¬ 
tioning Bogdanov’s name in this connection was more than just the presen¬ 
tation of a precedent in history; it was also a warning. 

» Gladkov, Kibernetika, pp. 66—67. Thus, as early as 1955, Gladkov attacked 
cybernetics with the same arguments which in the 1970s were to be used in both the 
Soviet Union and the GDR to attack the “excessive” cybernetization of Marxism. 

10 Ibid > P- 65 - In addition to Bogdanov, Gladkov also mentioned Avenarius. 

11 E. Kolman: Cto takoje kibernetika?, Voprosy filosofii, (VF) 1955, no. 4. p. 148. 
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However, approval of “mechanized mathematics” had left a gap in the 
dialecticians’ criticism of cybernetics. As thoroughly as cybernetics was 
denounced in the philosophical sense, 1 there was no denying the “real suc¬ 
cess” of automatic devices. The gap that existed in the argumentation against 
cybernetics also made a defence possible. In 1955, a number of Soviet mathe¬ 
maticians and natural scientists availed of this gap. Spearheaded by the 
mathematician Ernst Kolman, they replied to the charges levelled against 
cybernetics by publishing a defence in the prestigious pages of “Voprosy 
filosofii”. 

Kolman’s article “What is Cybernetics?” opened the debate. According to 
him, cybernetics meant, “in the broad sense of the word, the science of 
control”. A science of that kind was by no means a substitute for psychology 
and the social sciences. That claim, indeed, was merely an invention of “reac¬ 
tionary newspaper journalists”, the purpose of which was to give “bourgeois 
sociology” a scientific appearance. Nor was cybernetics a philosophical sub¬ 
ject of study. The psychological, social-scientific and philosophical aspects 
that had been attached to this science in the Western countries did not really 
belong to the rational core of the theory. 

Soviet research did not have to allow itself to be led astray by paying 
attention to this ancillary theme only: 2 

“It can be understood that our assessment of cybernetics is not deter¬ 
mined on the basis of N. Wiener’s political concepts. Nor does his philo¬ 
sophical orientation specifically determine the content and meaning of cyber¬ 
netics, and therefore our relationship with it is not determined, either ... 

•. Cybernetics is a scientific theory which investigates processes that 
are very different in character, but which are similar in a quantitative sense 
and are therefore suitable for examination in a uniform way.” 

As an object of comparison, Kolman took the movement of a pendulum, 
an example which Marx had also used. He referred to Marx’s letter to 
Engels (31. 5. 1878) in which the “pendular movement of capitalism” and its 
mathematical exposition were dealt with. The conclusion was that oscilla¬ 
tions of various kinds, e.g. mechanical, acoustic and seismic, would be ex¬ 
pounded with the aid of the general mathematical theory dealing with 
pendular movements. But one could proceed in quite the same way in the 
theory of control “because cybernetics is a mathematical theory of informa¬ 
tion and guidance mechanisms — a theory of processes which can have the 
widest possible variety of material foundations”. 3 Thus cybernetics could 
be “cleansed” of its bourgeoise ideological elements. It could be dealt with 


1 Kolman, Cto takoje kibernetika?, p. 148. 

2 Ibid., p. 149. 

* Ibid., p. 149. 
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as a “pure science” and for this reason it had a much broader area of appli¬ 
cation that dialectical critics had supposed. 

However, Kolman did not want to burn his bridges to dialectics, but 
settled instead for a compromise. His concept of cybernetics as a thought 
structure comparable with mathematics was founded on a kind of division 
of labour between formal and dialectical logic. With diplomatic artistry, 
the mathematician deprecated his own special field: 4 

“Of course formal logic is limited and can not sort out the dialectical 
contradiction. It leads to the insurmountable paradox of whether or not to 
use symbolic method here. Nevertheless, as limited as formal logic is, within 
its own framework it is a powerful and essential instrument of cognition. 
And that framework can be broadened.” 

Some kind of sectoral rationalization had to be accomplished between 
formal and dialectical logic. In this solution, dialectical logic would be 
accorded “superior authority”, but this would be passive in character. Broad¬ 
ening the framework of formal logic, i.e. approving cybernetics, was the 
most essential part of the programme. 

In the same issue of the periodical “Voprosy filosofii” in which Kolman’s 
appeal appeared, there was another long article defending cybernetics. 
Its authors were the academicians S. L. Sobolev. A. I. Kitov and A. A. Lja- 
punov. 5 Arguments supporting the legitimization of cybernetics were 
brought to the fore in Kolman’s program. In the article by Sobolev, Kitov 
and Ljapunov the substance of cybernetics was presented, along with the 
concepts of information, feedback and control. Those who had called 
cybernetics an “idealistic false science” had not understood its “profoundly 
materialistic” character. They had committed a “grave error” in focusing 
their attention on the “cheap speculation” surrounding cybernetics abroad. 6 
Sobolev, Kitov and Ljapunov did not, in their own words, “exclude the 
possibility” that this speculation was a plot consciously devised by reac¬ 
tionary circles in order to lead Soviet scientists astray! 

The development of Soviet systems thinking reached a turning point in 
1955. The long underground period had reached a stormy end. 

4 Kolman, op.cit., p. 154. 

5 S. L. Sobolev, A. I. Kitov, A. A. Ljapunov: Osnovnye Certy kibernetiki, VF, 
1955, no. 4. p. 136. 

A footnote in the article mentioned a further group of important scientists and 
scientific institutes which were the forces behind it: the Institute of Energetics at 
the Academy of Sciences, the Faculty of Mechanics and Mathematics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Moscow and the Seminar on Mechanized Mathematics at the Faculty of 
Biology there, the Institute of Precision Mechanics and Computer Technology at the 
Academy of Sciences, etc. 

o Ibid., p. 147. 
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3. Political Conclusions from the Debate 

The debate on cybernetics carried on in 1953 — 55 was naturally important 
from the point of view of re-stimulating systems thinking. But in the pre¬ 
vailing conditions it also had a broader significance. It meant a dramatic 
breakthrough in the scientific debate. Views opposed to each other clashed 
openly in the country’s leading philosophical journal. For the first time since 
Stalin s accession to power, the courage was found to criticize dialectics- 
based interpretation, party-line philosophy for “serious errors” and to defend 
formal logic and the results of “bourgeois science”. In this case, scientific 
argumentation was a prelude to political upheaval, de-Stalinization, which 
did not, however, begin until the following year. 

In the discussion on cybernetics, Stalin was not yet the dividing line. 
Even in death he remained the philosophical authority. Stalin was used to 
aigue against Stalin. This special feature has not always been noted in 
Western studies. Thus Ernst Kolman has been seen in some studies as a 
kind of omen of “clement weather”* and in others as “one of the most savage 
Stalinists on the fronts of science and philosophy”. 2 However, the con¬ 
tradiction in these assessments disappears when Kolman’s ideas are ex¬ 
amined in the light of Stalin’s linguistics. 

According to Stalin, language could be placed in a separate category, 
lelatively independent of the dialectics of base and superstructure. Thus 
linguistic research also constituted a relatively independent area of its own. 
Accoiding to Kolman, formal logic and cybernetics were, “a powerful instru¬ 
ment of cognition within their own framework”.Thus it was possible to focus 
the attention of “linguistics” on the “language of cybernetics”. 

Stalin had seen grammar as a set of abstract relations comparable with 
geometry. Kolman, for his part, put cybernetics on a par with mathematics. 
In this case, it was easy to show that the interpretation which emphasized 
the abstract aspect of cybernetics was in agreement with Stalin’s line. 

According to Stalin, language had one thing in common with, e.g., ma¬ 
chines in that it served both capitalism and socialism. What justified the 
existence of linguistics was that it “organized people for joint work”. Kol¬ 
man showed how cybernetics served capitalism. And it was natural to ask, 
especially since cybernetics had been “purged” of its ideological elements, 
why it could not serve socialism as well. 

Thus even those defending cybernetics used a “Stalinist” approach in 
presenting their views. This also enabled them to turn the criticism directed 
against them back on the critics themselves. After all, it was “Materialist” 


' Graham, Cybernetics, in Georg Fischer (ed.): Science and Ideology in Soviet 
Society, New York 1967, p. 93. 

David Joravsky: The Lysenko Affair, Cambridge, Mass. 1970, p. 361. 
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and others who had been beguiled hv tu* u ■ ■ , 

the cyberneticians. The claim that what was i ZTZTcZTelTLTl 
universalization of control principles was only “an invention of the reac 
nary press In taking press articles of this nature seriously some philo 
sophers had placed their own competence in a questionable light Presenting 
cy emetics as “a weapon of imperialism” lacked credibility, because 2 “ N 
Wiener’s ‘Cybernetics’ contains sharp criticism of capitalist s ciety, though 
the author does not point to a way out of the contradictions of a Z 
nor recognize social revolution.” capitalism 

and^rt 016 ^ 615 f Cybemetics did not ex P res * an opinion on philosophical 
and historical roots of systems thinking, especially Bogdanov’s role. How- 

OnTva fl PaUClty ° f ' ntereSt in th6Se ^estions was very understandable. 
Only a few years earlier, the economist Jarosenko’s proposals for “a rational 
organization of the forces of production” had been condemned as not only 
Bogdanovxst but also as “Bukharinist”. It was easy to show that Norbert 
Wiener was a critic of capitalism”, but it was impossible to “correct” the 
prevailing attitudes towards Bogdanov and Bukharin without touching upon 
some of the most central dogmas of Marxism-Leninism. It can perhaps be 
c aimed that “Materialist” and company had prepared a kind of “trap” for 
e cyberneticians. But these were sufficiently clever to realize that the 
struggle waged on dialectical materialism’s own soil might turn into a defeat 
or themselves. This may have been the reason why Kolman stopped at the 
borderline between formal and dialectical logic and proposed a truce. Ac¬ 
cording to the terms, the “framework” of formal logic could be expanded. 
But at the same time, the crown of the philosopher-king remained in the 
possession of the dialecticians. Another condition in the “covenant’ was that 
cybernetics was dealt with as a neutral “theory of pendular movement” 

and did not intervene in the formulation of questions connected with social 
science nor ideology. 

Systems thinking had not presented itself as “the world view of the con- 
querers of the universe” as at the beginning of the century. It did not claim 
the throne for itself, nor recompense for the injustices that it had suffered. 
But neither was it so cleanly “innocent” and scientific as Kolman and com¬ 
pany assured their readers. This soon became apparent when the cyberne¬ 
ticians began to present new demands. 

3 Sobolev, Kitov, Ljapunov: Osnovnye certy kibernetiki, p. 147. 














X TOWARDS THE THEORY OF SOCIETAL 
GUIDANCE 

An oppressive silence prevailed in the field of social science around the 
middle of the 1950s. “The world’s most democratic and progressive society” 
had gone through a hectic period of mobilization and was beginning to 
stabilize. Gradually, not least as a result of the 20th Congress of the CPSU 
(1956), information about what that “progress” had cost was beginning to 
emerge. The concentration of resources on heavy industry, the collectiviz¬ 
ation of agriculture, the development of the Eastern regions, etc. had led not 
only to dazzling success and victory in the war, but also to structural pro¬ 
blems in the economy, disparate development between different sectors of 
the economy, and all at a very high human cost. 

The bills from the Stalinist period fell due for payment. It was no longer 
possible to keep the mobilization process in motion at its former pace. The 
backwardness of agriculture was probably the most important braking 
factor. In this sector, however, there was no attempt to begin “eliminating 
contradictions” along the lines favoured by Stalin, but rather in quite the 
opposite way. The state machinery stations created in conjunction with 
collectivization were sold to the kolkhozes and an effort was made to boost 
the peasants’ interest in production. It was no longer possible, as it had 
been in Stalin’s time, to view agriculture as a kind of reserve for industrializ¬ 
ation purposes. It had to be given more attention as a branch of production 
in its own right. 

But Stalinist methods were also proving ineffective in the industrial sector 
itself. “Exceeding” norms was in contradiction to the concept of systematic 
planning. Several undesirable ways of “exceeding” norms came into being, 
e.g. concealing resources, making wrong kinds of products and so on. The 
result was that around the middle of the 1950s the overall rate of economic 
growth showed signs of slowing down for the first time since five-year 
plans were introduced. 

The Soviet leadership responded to the new situation with economic and 
administrative reforms. One that became famous was the experimental 
decentralization of economic administration, the sovnarkhoz system, intro¬ 
duced in 1957. Within this system, power of decision was given to regional 
economic councils. But it seemed that an efficient decision-making system 
could not be found. By contrast, the number of officials increased very 
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rapidly and other bureaucratic phenomena emerged, too. The leaders were 
certainly not calmed by the academician and cybernetician Gluskov’s prog¬ 
nosis that at the then rate of growth the entire working population of the 
Soviet Union would be needed for planning and administrative tasks by 
1980- 1 

An expansion of the framework of systems thinking had become topical. 

The social machine” was running off stroke. Some of its parts were going 
flat out whilst others seemed to have the brake on the whole time. And it 
was the cyberneticians who knew how “machines” of this kind should be 
tuned. All that was needed was a little courage or deliberate ignorance to 
put systems thinking to use once more, heretical as it many have been. 

1. The Breakthrough of Cybernetics and the Social Sciences 

In the period after 1955, a broadly-based discussion began in the Soviet 
Union about the applicability of cybernetics to the natural sciences. The 
significance of this branch of science in physiology, neurophysiology, biology, 
etc. held a central position. 1 

In 1958, two important articles dealing with the applicability of cybernet¬ 
ics >to the social sciences appeared in the periodical “Voprosy filosofii”: an 
assessment by the British writer Ross Ashby of cybernetics’ applicability 
in biology and sociology and an article by the Soviet writer E. A. Arab-Ogly 
entitled “Sociology and Cybernetics”. 2 

Arab-Ogly divided the relations between cybernetics and the social 
sciences into three broad problem areas: 8 

“1) How the practical achievements of cybernetics can be availed of in 
sociology; in other words, what applied importance cybernetics has 
in the social sciences; 

2) are analogies between certain societal processes and other self-regulating 
systems justified and to what extent, i.e. what kind of theoretical 
significance do cybernetics have for the social sciences; 

1 GluSkov’s statement is quoted in Graham, Cybernetics, p. 86. 

1 By the end of 1958, “Voprosy filosofii” (VF) had published the following 
articles dealing with the theme: P. K. Anokhin: Fiziologia i kibernetika, VF, no. 4/ 
1957, I. N. Belenesku: Kibernetika i nekotorye voprosy fiziologii i psikhologii, VF, 
no. 3/1957, Ju. P. Frolov: Sovremennaja kibernetika i mozg Seloveka, VF, no. 3/1956, 
I. I. Galperin: O reflektornoj prirode upravljajusrikh marin, VF, no. 4/1957, V. I. 
Kremjanskij: Nekotorye osobennosti organizmov kak “sistem” s tocki zrenija fiziki, 
kibernetiki i biologii, VF, no. 8/1958, S. L. Sobolev, A. A. Ljapunov: Kibernetika i 
estestvoznanie, VF, no. 5/1958. 

2 V. Ross Ashby: Primenenija kibernetiki v biologii i sociologii, VF, no. 12/1958. 
E. A. Arab-Ogly: Sociologija i kibernetika, VF, no. 5/1958. 

3 Arab-Ogly, op.cit., p. 139. 
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3) how are the changes which the widespread practical application of 
cybernetics in society cause reflected in sociology; in other words, what 
are the social consequences of the automation of production”. 

Arab-Ogly’s view was that empirical sociology and cybernetics went hand 
in hand. This contained enticing possibilities, especially in fields where a 
lot of data, statistics, interview forms and similar material had to be pro¬ 
cessed. But cybernetics could also be used wrongly. Arab-Ogly drew special 
attention to the dangers of “empirism”. He predicted that empirical so¬ 
ciology would spread very rapidly in the Western countries. It would 
attempt to dazzle with its apparently precise calculations. “Therefore 
Marxist scientists had to be adequately prepared — both theoretically and 
in practice — to convert, by means of convincing criticism, the many 
results of bourgeois empirical sociology” and thus to prevent the ignorance 
of the masses (nekompetentnost) from being exploited by cybernetics. 4 

Thus the manipulative use of cybernetics in capitalist countries should 
be exposed. Cybernetics itself provided help in this task. Arab-Ogly had 
been pleased by O. J. M. Smith’s and W. F. Erdley’s study “An Electronic 
Analogue for an Economic System”. According to Arab-Ogly, in fact, the 
“unstable” character of capitalism could be seen in its results: 5 
“With his electrical model of the capitalist system, O. Smith has perspi¬ 
cuously indicated the cyclical character of capitalist development”. 

And his conclusion was that. 6 

“Professor Otto J. M. Smith’s researches completely correspond to reality, 
the development of the capitalist mode of production. In addition to that, 
they are an interesting experimental confirmation of Marxist political econ¬ 
omy, especially the theory of economic crises”. 

Note had to be taken of the fact that cybernetics would enable one to 
conduct studies of capitalism which “completely corresponded to reality”. 
It had earlier been claimed that cybernetics twisted facts and merely tried 
to manipulate the workers. Nor could the claim be true that cybernetics 
would not make it possible to distinguish between the different social forma¬ 
tions, socialism and capitalism. Capitalism was an “unstable system”, and 
therefore could not be comprehensively controlled. If cybernetics could not 
save capitalism from the curse of cycles, it had all the more to offer social¬ 
ism: 7 

“Particularly broad opportunities for the application of cybernetics in the 
social sciences are opening up in socialist society, the development of which 


4 Arab-Ogly, op.cit., p. 145. 

5 Ibid., p. 149. 

6 Ibid., p. 149. 

Ibid., p. 151. 
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is based on all-embracing accounting and planning, on the conscious guidance 
of the life of society”. 7 

It was in those words that the instrumental role of cybernetics in socialist 
construction was formulated. After this development was rapid. In 1958, 
Norbert Wiener’s “Cybernetics” and “The Human Use of Human Beings’’ 
were translated into Russian. A Russian translation of “Introduction to 
Cybernetics” by W. Ross Ashby, who had already been featured in the pages 
of “Voprosy filosofii”, followed the next year. A. N. Kolmogorov wrote a 
very positive description of cybernetics in “Bolsaja sovetskaja enciklope- 
dija”. 8 

The work of constructing an institutional framework for cybernetics began 
at the same time. The first periodical in the field, “Problemy kibernetiki”, 
appeared in 1958. In 1959, a scientific council for cybernetics was set up at 
the Academy of Sciences under the directorship of A. I. Berg. It initially 
had eight departments responsible for mathematics, biology, engineering, 
mathematical machines, philosophical questions, economics, mathematical 
linguistics and mechanical translations, as well as calculations of reliability. 
This council became the co-ordinating body for Soviet research into cybernet¬ 
ics and influenced the orientation of studies. 9 

The new role of cybernetics was finally given official recognition in 
1961. It was stated in the proceedings of the 22nd Congress of the CPSU 
that cybernetics, computers and control systems would be applied on a 
large scale in industrial production processes, construction and transport, 
scientific research, planning, the construction of models, accounting, statistics 
and control. 10 This statement marked the end of a debate on the legitimiz¬ 
ation of cybernetics that had lasted nearly a decade. At the same time, 
systems thinking regained the official political recognition that it had lost 
30 years earlier. 

However, the “development permit” that systems thinking had received 
emphasized technical and economic applications. Philosophy, ideology and 
history were excluded from the scope of the “permit”. But even the narrow 
technocratic interpretation pointed the way for societal and administrative 
applications of systems thinking. 


2. Economic Reform and Systems Thinking 

Societal Utopianism and an orientation towards the future had been 
typical features of Russian systems thinking at the beginning of the century. 

8 See Holloway, Innovation in Science, p. 324. 

9 Compare Ibid., p. 325. 

10 Programma kommunistiSeskoj partii Sovetskogo Sojuza, Moscow 1961, pp. 
71—73. 
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These features were repeated in the 1960s, when the Soviet Union witnessed 
an outright parade of cybernetic Utopias. Real factual argumentation 
was replaced by descriptions of the future. Ernst Kolman, who had on no 
account been willing to mix cybernetics with Marxist ideology a decade 
earlier, wrote about communism in the following manner in 1965: 1 
“The goal of our development, Communist society, is a complex system, 
and from the point of view of cybernetics, is an open, dynamic one with 
ideal self-regulation. Since as a whole it has at its disposal the feedback 
of its numerous subsystems, it compensates automatically for the deviations 
from the state of dynamic equilibrium. To do this it is necessary that the 
system and all its subsystems function according to an optimal program”. 

In Kolman’s picture of the future, the societal machine functioned 
automatically and flawlessly. 

Around the middle of the 1960s, “automatics” was also being expounded 
as a remedy for the existing economic difficulties. Systems thinking began to 
influence the decision-making process by offering a new way of thinking, 
models and approaches. And by no means did it deprecate its own possibili¬ 
ties. On the eve of the economic reform, in September 1964, V. M. Gluskov, 
A. A. Dorodnicyn and N. Fedorenko published an article on “Certain prob¬ 
lems of cybernetics” in Izvestija; its main contents were that “the application 
of cybernetics to economic planning would produce an enormous economic 
effect and at least double the economic growth rate”. 2 

However, the cybernation policy did not gain unanimous approval at 
that point. The overhaul launched under the name of the “Economic 
Reform” in 1965 was a synthesis of several initiatives and views. 3 It is of 
essential importance to note that systems thinking thus acceded to the role 
of a real factor influencing economic policy. It was returning to the very 
same “stronghold” from which the Stalinists had ejected it in the late 1920s, 
Marxist economics and planning. To borrow Moshe Lewin’s words, ideas 
which were “oddly ‘Bukharian” began to gain ground. 4 

The central planning system built up during the Stalinist period was a 
mobilization system in character: a machine which functioned around the 
focusing of resources and quantitative production goals. Viewed from the 
perspective of systems thinking, however, it had one serious deficiency. It 
was not capable of responding to the “system problem” that it had created 
itself; i.e. the problem of functional efficiency that had emerged as the system 
stabilized and diversified itself. 


1 E. Kolman, Voprosy filosofii, 1965, no. 10. 

2 V. M. Gluskov, A. A. Dorodnicyn, N. Fedorenko: O nekotorykh problemakh 
kibernetiki, Izvestija 6. 9.1964. 

3 Compare Jan Ake Dellenbrant: Reformists and Traditionalists. A Study of 
Soviet Discussions about Economic Reform, 1960—65, Osterv&la 1972. 

4 Lewin, Political Undercurrents, p. 312. 
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The way the Stalinist central planning system had worked was that 
detailed information was sent upwards from the production units to the 
central planning bodies, which sent back equally detailed plans. However, 
as the production process became more complex, the channels of communica¬ 
tion threatened to become choked with the vast quantities of information 
flowing through them. Viewed from this perspective, the economic reform 
meant that autonomous “control circles” were created within the system. 
Each “control circle” (a production unit or concern) enjoyed a certain auto¬ 
nomy and sent only strategic information to the planning body above it, 
instead of the earlier detailed data. The overall objectives or setting values 
were determined from above. 

The limited use made of the market element can also be understood 
from the point of view of information theory. Markets, in fact, functioned 
as a kind of calculating machine, a servo-mechanism which monitored the 
changing needs and purchasing habits of millions of households. 5 

Thus the bureaucratic structure began to be dismantled both from above 
and below at the same time. With the aid of automatic control systems, 
ASU, the aim was to create an enormous concentration of information for 
central planning and thus to facilitate planning. 6 Using “autonomous control 
circles” and material incentives at the same time, an effort was made to 
make economic decision making on the lower levels more efficient. 

The influence of cybernetic thinking can be seen in the economic reform. 
The economy was conceived as a large system, with the aim being to 
achieve a kind of optimization of its central components and relations. In 
its most general form, the “model” for the reform was defined as the use 
of administrative measures and economic incentives in an optimal relation¬ 
ship to each other. 7 

When such a model began to be used in practice, it generated a con¬ 
stantly increasing research need, which was focused on the rationalization 
of the administrative machine and functional efficiency, on one hand, and 
the study of human needs and behaviour, on the other. The former re¬ 
quirement led to intensive research in the Soviet Union in relation to 
normative control research, operational analysis, the purposefulness of juridi¬ 
cal regulation and optimal planning. 8 The same happened in the case of 


5 Compare, e.g. Oskar Lange: The Computer and the Market, in C. Feinstein 
(ed.): Capitalism, Socialism and Economic Growth, Cambridge 1967. 

6 Regarding the concept of automatic control systems, see V. G. Sorin (ed.): 
Vvedenie v avtomatizirovannye sistemy upravlenija, Moscow, 1974, V. M. Glu§kov: 
Vvedenie v ASU, Kiev, 1974. 

7 See D. M. Gvisiani: Problemy upravlenija socialisticeskoj promyslennosti, VF 
no. 1966 no. 11, V. Dyachenko: Econometry, the Market and Planning, Moscow 1971. 

8 This sector of research is extremely broad. The following works illuminate 
the spectrum of normative examinations from jurisprudence to cybernetics: 
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so-called concrete social research, which corresponds primarily to empirical 
sociology in the Western countries. Its scope expanded and its results 
were seen in practice in, among other things, the form of social plans. 

In the wake of the economic reform, systems thinking also became an 
accepted way of thinking in the social sciences. System-theory and cyber¬ 
netic examinations became parts of economics and sociology. Politics also 
began to be examined as a system and was elaborated as a kind of control 
centre of society. 9 Thus, gradually and from different directions, systems 
thinking had infiltrated Marxism-Leninism. The party ideologist V. G. 
Afanasev even defined the task of social research as “the collection of feed¬ 
back information”. 10 Kolman’s programme for the “expansion of the frame¬ 
work” of cybernetics, presented as far back as 1955, had proved a slow but 
sure way of expanding the area of application of systems thinking. 10 


3. Systems Thinking and Marxism-Leninism in a Configuration of 
Competition: Cautionary Examples from Abroad 

After cybernetics had been proclaimed “an instrument for building the 
material foundation of communism” in a resolution of the CPSU in 1961, 
the question of the relationship between the concepts of dialectics and 
systems thinking also became topical in the political sense. The following 
year, Georg Klaus’ “Kybernetik in philosophischer Sicht” already appeared 
in the GDR and was soon thereafter translated into Russian. According to 
Klaus, a detailed analysis of the concepts of cybernetics showed that “they 
are substantially identical with dialectical and materialist concepts. In each 
case, the categories of cybernetics can be considered as more concrete and 
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9 See, e.g., F. M. Burlackij: Lenin, gosudarstvo, politika, Moscow 1970. 
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Donald V. Schwartz: Recent Soviet Adaptations of Systems Theory to Administrative 
Theory, Journal of Comparative Administration, 1973, 5 (2). 
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specialized variations of dialectical categories, which have merely been 
given new names or — and what is more interesting and more important — 
they can be considered an improvement of dialectical and materialist cate¬ 
gories”. 1 

If and when isomorphisms between cybernetic and dialectical concepts 
could be demonstrated, Marxism too could, according to this programme, 
be presented in cybernetic terms. 

This way of thinking soon found application in the form of an analysis 
of the socialist planning system as a cybernetic system. The new economic 
order was to be understood as a “multistable cybernetic system, consisting 
of ultrastable, relatively autonomous sub-systems”. The former, centrally 
directed command system was replaced by a “self-correcting system”, in 
which it was possible to keep disturbances within certain limits. 2 

Klaus’ programme seemed new and revolutionary. It was presented as 
strongly party-line and pro-Marxist. In reality, however, the programme was 
new only in “appearance”. It expressed, albeit in new terms, what Bukharin 
had proposed some 40 years earlier, namely that Hegelianism be expunged 
from Marxism. Where Bukharin had offered “modern mechanics” and a 
theory of the balance of systems as an apparatus of concepts, Klaus now 
demanded the use of cybernetics. Where Bukharin had supported equilibrium 
models for the economy, Klaus proposed a cybernetic system. 

Thus, outside the Soviet Union, it is true, but still within the “inner 
circle”, the very idea of which “Materialist” and Gladkov had accused 
cybernetics in the 1950s had been presented: the universalization of control 
principles. Cybernetics was intended to become a “modern” means of 
presenting dialectical and historical materialism. But this also meant a 
political challenge, something which Klaus did not, of course, dare say 
publicly. However, the matter did emerge indirectly many years later when 
he expressed his “self-criticism”. In this, he renounced those aspects of his 
programme which clashed with the authority of the party. In his work 
“The Language of Politics”, he made a diplomatic withdrawal: 3 

“. . . our point of departure is, naturally, that cybernetics can not and 
should not replace socialist leadership nor education... 

.. Thus the theory of cybernetic social systems must be examined in 
relation to the theory of each socio-economic formation”. 

1 Klaus, Kybernetik in philosophischer Sicht p. 96. 

The work appeared in Russian translation in 1963 under the name Kibernetika i 
filosofija”. 

2 Georg Klaus, Gerda Schnauss: Kybernetik und socialistische Leitung, Einheit, 
1965, no. 2, p. 99. Compare also Georg Klaus, Dieter Wiistneck: Der kybernetische 
Character des neuen okonomischen Systems und die Modellstruktur dei Perspektiv- 
planung als zielstrebiger kybernetischer Prozess, Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Philosophic, 
1965, no 1. 

3 Georg Klaus: Politiikan kieli (Language of Politics), Jyvaskyla, 1975, pp. 11—12. 
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so-called concrete social research, which corresponds primarily to empirical 
sociology in the Western countries. Its scope expanded and its results 
were seen in practice in, among other things, the form of social plans. 

In the wake of the economic reform, systems thinking also became an 
accepted way of thinking in the social sciences. System-theory and cyber¬ 
netic examinations became parts of economics and sociology. Politics also 
began to be examined as a system and was elaborated as a kind of control 
centre of society.' 1 Thus, gradually and from different directions, systems 
thinking had infiltrated Marxism-Leninism. The party ideologist V. G. 
Afanasev even defined the task of social research as “the collection of feed¬ 
back information”. 10 Kolman’s programme for the “expansion of the frame¬ 
work” of cybernetics, presented as far back as 1955, had proved a slow but 
sure way of expanding the area of application of systems thinking. 10 


3. Systems Thinking and Marxism-Leninism in a Configuration of 
Competition: Cautionary Examples from Abroad 

After cybernetics had been proclaimed “an instrument for building the 
material foundation of communism” in a resolution of the CPSU in 1961, 
the question of the relationship between the concepts of dialectics and 
systems thinking also became topical in the political sense. The following 
year, Georg Klaus’ “Kybernetik in philosophischer Sicht” already appeared 
in the GDR and was soon thereafter translated into Russian. According to 
Klaus, a detailed analysis of the concepts of cybernetics showed that “they 
are substantially identical with dialectical and materialist concepts. In each 
case, the categories of cybernetics can be considered as more concrete and 
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specialized variations of dialectical categories, which have merely been 
given new names or and what is more interesting and more important — 

they can be considered an improvement of dialectical and materialist cate- 
gories”. 1 

If and when isomorphisms between cybernetic and dialectical concepts 
could be demonstrated, Marxism too could, according to this programme, 
be presented in cybernetic terms. 

This way of thinking soon found application in the form of an analysis 
of the socialist planning system as a cybernetic system. The new economic 
order was to be understood as a “multistable cybernetic system, consisting 
of ultrastable, relatively autonomous sub-systems”. The former, centrally 
directed command system was replaced by a “self-correcting system”, in 
which it was possible to keep disturbances within certain limits. 2 

Klaus programme seemed new and revolutionary. It was presented as 
strongly party-line and pro-Marxist. In reality, however, the programme was 
new only in “appearance”. It expressed, albeit in new terms, what Bukharin 
had proposed some 40 years earlier, namely that Hegelianism be expunged 
from Marxism. Where Bukharin had offered “modern mechanics” and a 
theory of the balance of systems as an apparatus of concepts, Klaus now 
demanded the use of cybernetics. Where Bukharin had supported equilibrium 
models for the economy, Klaus proposed a cybernetic system. 

Thus, outside the Soviet Union, it is true, but still within the “inner 
circle”, the very idea of which “Materialist” and Gladkov had accused 
cybernetics in the 1950s had been presented: the universalization of control 
principles. Cybernetics was intended to become a “modern” means of 
presenting dialectical and historical materialism. But this also meant a 
political challenge, something which Klaus did not, of course, dare say 
publicly. However, the matter did emerge indirectly many years later when 
he expressed his “self-criticism”. In this, he renounced those aspects of his 
programme which clashed with the authority of the party. In his work 
The Language of Politics”, he made a diplomatic withdrawal: 3 

... oui point of departure is, naturally, that cybernetics can not and 
should not replace socialist leadership nor education ... 

.. Thus the theory of cybernetic social systems must be examined in 
relation to the theory of each socio-economic formation”. 

1 Klaus, Kybernetik in philosophischer Sicht p. 96. 

I he work appeared in Russian translation in 1963 under the name “Kibernetika i 
filosofija”. 

’ Georg Klaus, Gerda Schnauss: Kybernetik und socialistische Leitung, Einheit, 
1965, no. 2, p. 99. Compare also Georg Klaus, Dieter Wustneck: Der kybernetische 
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3 Georg Klaus: Politiikan kieli (Language of Politics), Jyvaskyla, 1975, pp. 11—12. 
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A programme of this kind meant something quite different from his 
original idea of “improving dialectical and materialist categories”. In theory, 
the new formulation of the programme meant the subordination of 
cybernetics to the “theory of socio-economic formations”, ie. to a dialecti¬ 
cal interpretation of Marxism. Politically, the same thing meant the ac¬ 
ceptance of “socialist leadership”. But the “self-criticism” would hardly 
have been necessary if the idea had not been put forward, even implicitly, 
that “socialist leadership” could be replaced with something else. 

Abstract control studies had not necessarily been “dangerous in them¬ 
selves. But it was possible from them to lead to conclusions which were 
glaringly contradictory to the authority of the ruling communist party. 
A good example of this kind of development in thinking is provided by 
Klaus’ disciple, the Finnish philosopher Pertti Lindfors in his assessment 
of the scientific importance of dialectics 

“... what is involved in the introduction of the Hegelian element is the 
use of the wrong metaphor. The concept of a conflict of interests has been 
exalted to mean a contradiction of logic. Because a contradictory system of 
basic axioms can lead to anything, the contradiction is quite fi uitful , be¬ 
cause one can argue anything at all, it contains an essential part of the 
propagandists power of Marxist theory; at the same time, that is its scien¬ 
tific weakness”. 

If and when dialectics were replaced with cybernetics, the consequence 
of this would be a demand for a change of philosopher-king. 

“Let the matter be stated now once and for all: an ‘Alphaville-type 
cybernetic-automated scientific dictatorship is still a lesser evil than the 
Stalinist-Hitlerian party-bureaucratic artists’ dictatorship". 

Systems thinking’s claim to the throne had certainly not been presented 
in such intractable terms since Bogdanov’s days. Lindfors’ ideas did not 
necessarily spread beyond the borders of his own country, nor influence the 
debate going on in the GDR any more than in the Soviet Union, but they 
do have a certain heuristic value in the sense that they revealed cybernetics 
to be only a step away from philosophical criticism of “Hegelian” Marxism 
and thus criticism of the political status of the communist party. With the 
appearance of Klaus’ works, Soviet systems thinkers, especially researchers 
belonging to the old generation, to whom “Jarosenko’s errors”, “Bogda- 
novism” and “Bukharinism” were familiar, might protest at the unsuitability 
of his strategy in the prevailing situation. By contrast, however, the method 
of proceeding slowly became more appropriate than it had earlier been. 

4 In this respect see, e.g., Peter C. Ludz: Marxism and Systems Theory in a 
Bureaucratic Society, Social Research, 1975, 42 (4). 

5 Pertti Lindfors: Marksilaisuus ja tiede (Marxism and Science), Lahti, 1967, 

p. 184. 

6 Ibid., pp. 197—198. 
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The “framework” of systems thinking should be expanded, instead of 
throwing down the gauntlet to dialectics. 


4. A Model for Regulated Conflict: the Scientific Management of Society 

The development of Soviet philosophy during the 1920s was characterized 
by a dwindling of alternatives, which culminated in the duel between the 
right-wing deviation and Stalin’s line. The period after Stalin’s death can 
be described as a phase of “erosion” of a single interpretation. The acceptance 
of cybernetics was a part of the crumbling of the monolithic ideology, or 
at least as it was thought to be. Cybernetics was not presented as an alterna¬ 
tive to nor an “improvement” on Marxism-Leninism. That, after all, might 
have meant the end of the erosion and the eruption of an ideological con¬ 
flict, and that was not what the Soviet systems thinkers wanted. The 
arguments of “Materialist” and others showed with sufficient clarity what 
could be expected if the latent conflict erupted into an open dispute. 

At about the same time as Klaus began presenting the cybernetic inter¬ 
pretation of Marxism in the GDR, an ideological formulation suitable for 
peaceful co-existence between systems thinking and Marxism-Leninism began 
to emerge in the Soviet Union. In the autumn of 1962, an article by the 
academician A. I. Berg entitled “Lenin and the Scientific Organization of 
Work” appeared in Pravda. 1 A programme for the widespread application of 
Taylorism planned in Lenin’s day now saw the light of day again — adjusted 
to suit the needs of systems thinking! 

In presenting arguments in favour of his strategy Berg was forced to 
interpret Taylorism as broadly as possible in order for it to be understood 
as a kind of theory of control. This brought him to the conclusion that “the 
attempt to apply the latest achievements of economic theory, mathematics, 
electronics, and cybernetics to the management of the national economy is 
the realization of V. I. Lenin’s directives concerning scientific manage¬ 
ment .. .” And Berg added to this that “modern cybernetics — the theory 
of the goal-directed management of complex processes can be viewed in 
the USSR as the heir and successor of scientific management”. 2 

The political cornerstone of Berg’s strategy was the emphasis he placed 
on the importance of Lenin. Thus cybernetics could be legitimized by point¬ 
ing to the ideas of the founder of the Soviet state. It was no more a rival 
of Marxism than was Taylorism. It was an auxiliary device, which would 
make it possible to organize administration scientifically. 


1 A. I. Berg: Lenin in nautnaja organizacija truda, Pravda, 24. 10. 1962. 

2 Ibid. 
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Berg’s article was a gesture of friendship by the cyberneticians to the par¬ 
ty. But the party was also beginning to become interested in this kind of legiti¬ 
mization of its position. In 1968, V. G. Afanasev’s work “The Scientific 
Management of Society” was published, with the sub-title “The Experience 
of Systems Research”. 

In this work, scientific management was defined as a kind of synthesis of 
the communist party’s Leninist control principles, cybernetics and systems 
theory. According to it, the highest level of knowledge, goal-oriented know¬ 
ledge of the objective laws governing the development of society, was re¬ 
presented by Marxism-Leninism. Cybernetics and systems theory belonged 
to the sector of control knowledge and were instruments with the aid of 
which one could choose means and implement measures effectively. Empiri¬ 
cal social science was on a lower level in this hierarchy of knowledge. It 
represented feedback information, by means of which goals and control 
means were explicated and concretized. 3 

Afanasev’s work was not only theoretical, but represented a political 
statement as well. It explicated the communist party’s role in a situation in 
which control sciences were penetrating a sphere traditionally monopolized 
by the party. After all, Stalin in his day had condemned Jarosenko’s theory 
of planning on the grounds that planning was “the work of leaders . What 
now had to be defined — at least in principle — was, where leaders’ work 
ended and where that of assistants offering efficiency data began. 

An additional problem in determining the role of control knowledge was 
caused by the fact that Lenin had linked the control of state and party 
apparatus and the implementation of his Taylorist programme to the work 
of the CKK-RKI. This placed a powerful argument at the disposal of 
those who wanted to increase the political gravity of systems thinking. The 
political scientist and systems thinker F. M. Burlackij published an article 
entitled “Politics and Science” in Pravda in early 1965. In this article, 
referring to the research conducted within CKK-RKI in the 1920s, he pointed 
out that “one cannot fail to wonder at how profoundly problems connected 
with the improvement of economic control and the machinery of state in 
general were studied during those years”. 4 As his conclusion, he proposed 
the establishment of an independent science to study politics and later added 
systems analysis of politics to this. 5 Politics was turned into systems analysis. 
But the matter could also be stated in reverse: systems analysis had become 
politics. A. K. Belykh, a representative of scientific communism, responded to 
Burlackij’s challenge with clear arguments. There was no need for empiri¬ 
cal “politology”, because “scientific communism, Marxism-Leninism, in its 


3 V. G. Afanasev: Naudnoe upravlenie obsfcestvom. 

4 F. M. Burlackij: Politika i nauka, Pravda, 10. 1. 1965. 

5 Burlackij, Lenin, gosudarstvo, politika. 
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totality as the political theory of the working class, is an organic part of 
its politics, the politics of its -vanguard, the Communist Party”. 6 

Burlackij’s attempt to market “system politology” was merely one indi¬ 
cator of growth in the “self-awareness” of systems thinking. Similar phe¬ 
nomena were discernible in sociology, economics, jurisprudence and the 
administrative sciences. 

A dispute about functionalism was in progress in sociology. Ju. A. 
Levada wanted to consider social information, culture, norms, customs and 
habits, knowledge, etc. as the central elements of social control. 7 E. V. 
Beljaev examined the human community as an open system and used the 
concept of feedback to study the preservation of its equilibrium. 8 B. I. 
Sjusjukalov, for his part, wanted to system-theorize the concept of socio¬ 
economic formation: 9 

“The materialistic interpretation of history and the doctrine of socio-economic 
formations lead to the opportunity and necessity (neobhodimost) to examine 
society as a system . . . 

.. This organism (social formation) is a complex, coherent, dynamic system, 
which belongs in character to the class of open systems. It comprises 
elements which are themselves of a lower order and are thus sub-systems 
of a major social system. The sub-systems are hierarchically arranged and 
co-ordinated and in many ways in a reciprocal relationship with each other. 
Each of them has its own structure, is subject to its own set of laws and 
they have special functions from the point of view of the totality”. 

In the eyes of its critics, however, sociological systems theory excessively 
resembled Western applications of functionalism, especially Parsons’ theory 
of macrosociology. 10 

In economics, so-called optimal planning, which was obviously linked with 
systems thinking, was being eagerly discussed. Nikolai Fedorenko outlined 
his tasks thus: 11 

“In principle, an economy can function in an optimal regime only under 
a socialist planned system of national economy, with success depending 
entirely on the use of modern methods and technical means of management . 

6 See, e.g. A. K. Belykh: Upravlenie i samoupravlenie. Socialistideskoe 

upravlenie: suscnost i perspektivy razvitija, Leningrad 1972, pp. 68 69. 

7 Ju. A. Levada: Lekcii po sociologii, I—II, Moscow 1969. 

8 E. V. Beljaev: Nekotorye metodologifceskie principi issledovanija £elove- 
fceskikh organizacii, in “Problemy metodologii socialnogo issledonavija, Leningrad 
1970. 

9 B. I. Sjusjukalov: Socialisti£eskoe obs£estvo: problemy dialektiki razvitija, 
Moscow 1973, p. 16. 

to Regarding this criticism see, e.g. V. Ja Elmeev: Problemy socialnogo planiro- 
vanija, Leningrad 1973, pp. 24—28. 

n Nikolai Fedorenko: Optimal Functioning of the Soviet Economy, Social 
Sciences, 1972 no. 1, p. 33. 
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Alongside Fedorenko’s, one can place V. G. Afanasev’s assessment of what 
it was that economic success ultimately depended on: 12 

“After all, economic advance depends directly on political success, 
on the scope of the Party’s political work, and on how closely its policy is 
geared to practical tasks, in the first place those of economic development”. 

By “generalizing the experiences” of systems thinking, Afanasev actually 
wanted to indicate the borders which it was not permitted to cross. 

The same discussion was also carried on in philosophy, in which particular 
study was devoted to the question of what role was to be accorded to such 
concepts as information, feedback, etc. among the basic concepts of Marxist 
philosophy. 13 Thus the second edition of “The Foundations of Marxist- 
Leninist Philosophy” in 1972 contained a presentation of these concepts and 
of their relationship to dialectical categories. The only marginal note was 
that their presentation as a “general philosophical method” was erroneous 
and would lead to “negative results”. 14 

All of this meant that “minor raids” were carried out against the legiti¬ 
mate frontiers of systems thinking from a variety of quarters. A political 
debate was carried on in the shadow of science. The philosopher’s crown 
was held by dialectics, but there were researchers who knew that tectology 
and the theory of equilibrium had once laid claim to the crown as well. 

At the same time, the myth of the American origin of systems thinking 
was just waiting to be smashed. 


12 v. G. Afanasyev: The Scientific Management of Society, Moscow 1971, p. 127. 

13 An analysis of the discussion conducted during the 1960s is contained in 
Peter Paul Kirschenmann: Information and Reflection. On some Problems of 
Cybernetics and How Dialectical Materialism Copes with Them, Dordrecht 1970, 
as well as the same author’s On the Kinship of Cybernetics to Dialectical Material¬ 
ism, Studies in Soviet Thought, 1966 6 (1). 

Regarding Soviet presentations, see A. D. Ursul: Problema informacii v sovremennoj 
nauke. Filosofskie ocerki, Moscow 1975, as well as the same author’s Otrazenie i 
informacija, Moscow 1970. 

14 F. V. Konstantinov et al (eds.): Osnovy marksistsko-leninskoj filosofii, Moscow 
1972, p. 194. 


XI BOGDANOV’S RETURN 


There is a certain historical irony in the fact that a precondition for the 
revival of systems thinking in the Soviet Union was strict silence on that 
country’s own tradition of this philosophical pursuit. Tectology had become 
a bibliophiles’ rarity and its “pallid abstractions” were now only found in 
the foreword to the second edition of Lenin’s “Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism”. But here, too, the tooth of time gnawed on ideological alertness. 

Young researchers were interested in systems theory, cybernetics and 
optimal planning, and the origin of these ideas also gradually began to arouse 
interest. In the philosophical sector, too, Lenin’s repeated references to 
Bogdanov began to engage minds. It was, in fact, difficult to know exactly 
what Lenin meant unless one studied Bogdanov’s arguments, too. The ideo¬ 
logical barriers crumbled under pressures from several quarters and it 
seemed that the road to the wellsprings of systems thinking was opening up. 


1. An Attempt to Rehabilitate Bogdanov 

An article entitled “Tectology. History and Problems” by A. L. Takhtadz- 
jan appeared in the periodical “Systems Research Yearbook” in 1972. It 
ended with the following words: 1 

“Tectology is a general natural science, and like a natural science it 
should describe empirical material above all. The tectology of the future 
will depend on the correct definition of the object of research and its 
tasks as well as on the correct development strategy”. 

On first reading, these concluding words seem like quite an ordinary way 
to end a scientific article. Certainly, few Soviet researchers were aware 
that Takhtadzjan was referring almost verbatim to the foreword of Bogda¬ 
nov’s “Tectology”. He spoke of Tectology in the present tense. And he was not 
referring to it as a preliminary stage of systems theory or cybernetics, as a 
detail of the history of science, but as a “general natural science (vseobscaja 
estestvennaja nauka). However, the use of the term “natural science ’ was 
merely Takhtadzjan’s way of putting it. He had come to the conclusion that a 
set of concepts for tectology could only be created by generalizing and syste- 


i Takhtadzjan, Tektologija p. 275. 
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mizing “the whole multifariousness of structural relations in nature and 
human society”. 2 This had also been Bogdanov’s idea, the guiding star of 
his philosophy. 

The symbolism in Takhtadzjan’s article may not have been evident — 
immediately at least — to those readers who had not familiarized them¬ 
selves with Bogdanov’s work. Nevertheless, the publication of the tectology 
article was obviously a daring act on the part of “Systems Research Year¬ 
book”. Thus the editors added an exceptionally long footnote to explain 
their action: 3 

“As we know, A. A. Bogdanov is an exceptionally complex and controversial 
figure. He devoted a considerable part of his life to political action and 
was, at the same time, an ardent revolutionary and the perpetrator of grave 
errors. Owing to merciless Leninist criticism, the Soviet reader is well 
familiar with Bogdanov’s weighty errors in the philosophical and cultural 
fields. 

But A. A. Bogdanov, a physician by training, was not merely a political 
figure and philosopher. He also devoted a lot of attention to purely scientific 
problems. This side of his work, which is terribly little known to modern 
readers, manifested itself in two main forms: Bogdanov was the organizer 
and first director of the Soviet blood transfusion institute established in 
1926, and also the creator of tectology, this quite original general scientific 
concept, which is historically the first detailed variation of general systems 
theory”. 

In actual fact, what was involved was not merely a presentation, but 
a theoretical position, according to which it was possible to rehabilitate 
Bogdanov’s production — as far as the scientific part of it was concerned. 
The editorial board left a path open for political retreat by referring to 
“Bogdanov’s weighty errors in the political and cultural fields”. 

In this case, the strategy followed pretty well the same lines as Kolman 
when he began his defence of cybernetics. The editorial board was “as it 
were” neutral, but in reality defended the courageous revealer. And after 
all the editorial board included one of those who had “defended” Kolman 
back in 1955, namely A. A. Ljapunov. Thus — initially — it seemed that 
rehabilitation had begun in the anticipated manner. 

In 1970, “The Encyclopaedia of Philosophy”, the authority in its field, 
published an article on tectology in which a positive tone was followed. 
This was all the more remarkable in view of the fact that the first part of 
the same encyclopedia ten years earlier had contained an assessment which 

2 Takhtadzjan, op.cit., p. 275. 

3 Ibid., pp. 201—202. The editorial board then included I. V. Blauberg, O. Ja. 
Gelman, V. N. Zindenko, Ju. A. Levada, A. A. Ljapunov, A. A. Malinovskij, S. R. 
Mikulinskij, A. M. Moldanov, D. A. Pospelov, V. N. Sadovskij, A. I. Uemov, K. M. 
Khailov and E. G. Judin. 
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pointed to the “subjective idealism” of tectology and the fact that it con¬ 
tained “a number of the concepts of empiriomonistic philosophy”. In the 
1960 interpretation, organizational science was regarded as a general, 
although unfounded methodology, which “factually taken, was substituted 
for philosophy”. In this interpretation, Bogdanov’s writings were exposed 
in the light of Lenin’s and Nevskij’s works. According to it, tectology 
was an idealistic rival to dialectical materialism, a harmful philosophical 
deviation devoid of scientific value. 4 In 1970, quite a different conception 
of Bogdanov’s organizational theory was presented. This assessment had 
been drafted by A. Malinovskij, a member of the editorial board of 
“Systems Research Yearbook”. According to him, tectology was “the opposite 
to special sciences”, could be put on a par with mathematics and studied 
“laws and characteristics typical of all disciplines”. Where its methods were 
concerned, tectology resembled “the general methods of the natural sci¬ 
ences”. 5 

A typical feature of tectology was that it crossed the barriers between 
disciplines. A “tectological test” meant building models from the phenomena 
of one field whilst availing of the instruments of another. Thus tectology 
was not content merely to explain concrete phenomena, but also “revealed 
the mechanisms of principle common to the different disciplines of science”. 
It was a universal scientific language, which according to Malinovskij re¬ 
sembled cybernetics and general systems theory: 6 

“After the birth of cybernetics, the considerable similarity between its 
principles and individual sentences on one hand and several theses in Tecto¬ 
logy on the other was revealed . .. 

.. the ideas in Tectology are also close to the problems of modern systems 
research, especially those problems which were set in L. Bertalanffy’s general 
systems theory”. 

As Malinovskij saw it, the reason why Tectology had been forgotten was 
“pointed criticism in several works during the 1920s”. As the result of that 
criticism, “Bogdanov’s genuine errors” had not only been revealed, but “the 
positive ingredients in Tectology had also been thrown out . Without 
mentioning Lenin or Stalin, Malinovskij claimed that “the original negative 
assessment of Tectology has been made the subject of a radical new assess¬ 
ment in recent writings”. However, that claim was correct only insofar as 
tectology had begun to be presented narrowly with no condemnatory critiques 
being attached in advance. But the “negative assessment itself, Lenin s, 
Nevskij’s and Stalin’s writings had not really been “delved into radically. 


4 l. Pavlov: Bogdanov, Aleksandr AleksandroviC FE tom 1, Moscow 1960, 
pp. 177—178. 

5 A. Malinovskij: Tektologija, FE tom 5. Moscow 1970, p. 193. 

6 Ibid., p. 193. 
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Nevertheless, the process of rehabilitation had begun. But owing to the 
“explosiveness” of Bogdanov’s ideas, the restoration of honour assumed odd 
forms. An effort had to be made to praise Tectology in such a way that 
no offence was committed against the principles of “Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism”, according to which Tectology was useless junk. The attempt made 
by the organizational theoretician G. S. Jakovlev provided a good example 
of this kind of intellectual acrobatics. According to him, Bogdanov’s ideas 
should be made “the subject of competent criticism” so that the information 
contained in the general theory of organization could be revealed and used. 
For his own part, of course, he was not even trying to present “a general 
assessment of the scientific value of Tectology”. 7 

By contrast, an excellent special area in which Bogdanov’s scientific 
importance could be emphasized had occurred to Jakovlev and that was 
guidance systems for submarines! Our theoretician found that the PERT 
method developed by the Americans originally for their Polaris missile sub¬ 
marines w r as a “convincing confirmation and practical application” of Bogda¬ 
nov’s idea of “the weakest link”, which he had worked out already in the 
early years of the century. 8 And since a positive attitude was taken in the 
Soviet Union towards the PERT method, the critical path, the time budget 
and the set theory, it was certainly appropriate to keep the “weakest link” 
in positive remembrance as well. 9 

“There is no cause for us to permit the limitation of the priorities of 
Soviet science of control in this sector. However, to date inadequate and often 
unjustified criticism of the “weakest link” has lived alongside great esteem 
for the achievements of planning and guidance based on the set theory, 
and no link between them has been seen”. 

What Jakovlev was in fact doing was attempting to smuggle tectology 
through the ideological defensive wall — “in an American submarine”. But 
he and the other systems thinkers misjudged the ability of Soviet philoso¬ 
phers to see beneath the surface as well. 


2. The Last Judgement: Once Again 

In the recent development of Soviet systems thinking, the attempt to 
rehabilitate Bogdanov may seem like a detail of history. In the flood of 
literature dealing with cybernetics, systems theory, planning and optimiza¬ 
tion it is difficult to distinguish — without prior knowledge — the rare few 
words written in defence of A. A. Bogdanov and tectology. And it would 

7 G. S. Jakovlev: Apparat upravlenija. Principi, organizacii, Moscow 1974, 
pp. 36—37. 

8 Ibid., p. 48. 

9 Ibid., p. 39. 
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be even more difficult to decide from the arguments put forward in the 
present discussion just what the discussion is really about. 

Without knowing the historical background, the researcher would hardly 
take notice of a brief report in the periodical “Voprosy filosofii” in 1977 of 
a critical seminar of the periodical “Systems Research Yearbook”. In the 
seminar they had found the periodical to include a number of “deficiences” 
with respect to dialectics and the classics of Marxism-Leninism. 1 And then, 
after a brief period, “Systems Research Yearbook” no longer appeared. 2 But, 
as already stated, these minor events remained on the periphery of the con¬ 
stantly expanding field of systems research, and could be considered a detail 
not worthy of much attention. After all, organizational overhauls are carried 
out often in a country the size of the Soviet Union, and they do not necessarily 
involve anything more than an effort to rationalize operations and make 
more efficient use of resources. 

But in this case a quantitative approach does not give a correct picture 
of the philosophical and political importance of the discussion. When the 
attempt to rehabilitate Bogdanov had passed a certain escalation threshold, 
it encountered a question that could not be circumvented: that of Lenin’s 
philosophical prestige and the legitimacy of Soviet power. Without recourse 
to “submarines” and other camouflage, those system thinkers who had 
become fascinated with Bogdanov’s ideas had to answer one question: had 
Lenin been right? Had he been right in condemning, on philosophical 
grounds, Bogdanov’s “little system” (originalnaja sistemka) and tectology? 

Following the example set by Academician Berg, systems thinkers had 
been answering that question since the 1960s by saying that Lenin’s works 
contained “elements of systems thinking” or that “cybernetics was the 
heir to Lenin’s scientific management”. But now that the escalation threshold 
had been crossed, the question was put the other way round: were the 
systems thinkers Leninists? 

The full implications of this question become understandable only if it 
is recalled that Lenin had brought about a situation in which the natural 
consequence of “ontological errors” was political reaction. Indeed, this was 
what he had accused Bogdanov of. And now the finger of accusation was 
being pointed at Bogdanov’s rehabilitators. The seed of heresy had to be 
exposed and the escalation of systems thinking into a political movement 
prevented. The next step might well have been to bring about a reassess¬ 
ment of Bukharin. It might have been possible to justify this step in the same 
way that Jakovlev had done when he used the PERT method in rehabilitating 

1 See I. S. Timofeev: Obsuzdenie ezegodnika “Sistemnye issledovanija”, VF, 
1977, no. 3. 

2 This item of information was supplied to the author by an employee of the 
Systems Researchs Institute (VNIISI) during a visit to Moscow in the summer of 
1979. 
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Bogdanov. It would have been possible to point to the large-scale use of 
balance models in the Soviet economy and to the inadequate criticism of 
the theory of equilibrium. This would have led to some very bothersome 
political questions. The significance of Stalin, industrialization and the col¬ 
lectivization of agriculture, definition of the relationship between state 
capitalism and socialism, etc. would have emerged as the natural continua¬ 
tion of the theory of equilibrium. 

Whether one thinks so or not, one thing that is certain is that party-line 
criticism focused its attention specifically on the “detail just referred to. 
According to V. G. Afanasev, there was no justification at all for praising 
Bogdanov’s general organizational theory. In fact, the wrong basic cate¬ 
gories” had been chosen in it. In departing from the principles of organiza¬ 
tion and structure, tectology “absolutized the organization of society and 
severed it from the material basis of social development — the mode of 
production of material goods”. 3 Thus Bogdanov had rejected the most 
important thing of all — the production relations between people”. This 
argument was interesting because it contained revealing historical parallels. 
Emphasizing this idea, Stalin had attacked not only Bukharin, but also the 
economist Jarosenko. Gladkov and the pseudonym “Materialist had found 
the same fault in — cybernetics. But the points of similarity in the criticism 
did not end here. Afanasev levelled an accusation at Bogdanov to the effect 
that the “principles which he had invented for one sector of reality were 
being transferred to another, in which they either did not function at all or 
else functioned only to a limited extent”. 4 5 This argument had been put 
forward during the discussion in the 1950s, albeit in a different form: that 
cybernetics was guilty of “erroneous generalization” or “universalization 
of the principles fo control”. It is perhaps in the following assessment that 
the purpose of the criticism emerged best: 0 

“Nor, in fact, is such a science (tectology) needed, because dialectical 
and historical materialism have existed and have been developing for over 
a century; they have revealed the most general laws governing interaction 
and motion, the development of the objects and phenomena of the material 
world, and in addition to this the general laws governing the organization 
of society as well. Neither are these absolute principles of organization 
provided by cybernetics, although it does examine certain aspects of the 
organizations of certain systems, including socialist ones, regardless of their 
qualitative environment”. 

Without going into philosophical intricacies, this meant that tectology 
had set itself up as a rival to a theory which had already revealed not only 

3 Afanasev: NauCnoe upravlenie ob§Sestvom, p. 223. 

4 Ibid., p. 226. 

5 Ibid., p. 227. 
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“the general laws governing organization” but also the entire “development 
of the objects and phenomena of the material world”. One doctrine was 
enough, especially since it seemed universally valid. And this doctrine was 
dialectical materialism, not tectology nor cybernetics. 

Thus Afanasev’s criticism contained elements inherited, through the 
cybernetics discussion during the 1950s, from Lenin, Nevskij and Stalin. 
However, he did not wish to take his criticism to the point of condemning 
systems theory by using Lenin’s arguments. After all, his purpose was no 
more nor less than the “synthetization’ of systems analysis and Marxism- 
Leninism. But in the work “Leninism and the Guidance of Social Processes 
in Socialism” (1975), this conclusion was drawn without reservations: 

“Certain Soviet thinkers consider A. A. Bogdanov, whose “tectological” 
ideas V. I. Lenin firmly criticized, the original father of systems analysis... 

. . In absolutizing this element (the systematic nature of the objective world) 
supporters of ‘general systems theory’ and its modifications — different 
variations of structuralist philosophy — generally interpret it from a positiv¬ 
ist stance... 

.. they do not ask the question pertaining to the substances of this totality 
nor to its internal source of self-motion and development”. 6 

Events had turned full-circle. The rehabilitation of Bogdanov had been 
an error. In the view of L. Sirokorad, expressed in 1976, the philosophical 
views contained in tectology “rendered valueless the general science of 
organization in its entirety, including the genuinely valuable ideas that it 
contained”. 7 The philosophical and theoretical discussion proved just as 
difficult as it had been more than half a century earlier. 

A rather concrete background can sometimes be found to an abstract 
theoretical development. Lenin was so convinced of this that he even con¬ 
sidered truth (istina) to be always concrete. The abstract discussion which 
was leading to the rehabilitation of Bogdanov, was not without its very 
'‘concrete” aspects, too. The researchers who, through the periodical 
“Systems Research Yearbook”, presented original ideas and historical find¬ 
ings, were working in the Institute for the History of the Natural Sciences 
and Technology belonging to the Soviet Academy of Sciences. There are 
long and honourable traditions of work in this field in the Soviet Union. 
In 1928, the Academy of Sciences chose its first Communist academician to 
direct research work in this area. His name was Nikolaj Bukharin. 


6 Leninizm i upravlenie socialnymi processami pri socializme, Moscow 19/3, 
pp. 92 — 93 . A source reference specifically mentions the article in Filosofskaja en- 
ciklopedija already referred to, which expressed a positive attitude towards tectology. 

7 L. Sirokorad: Metodologija “ekonomideskoj nauki” A. Bogdanova i ee kntika, 
Ekonomiceskie nauki, 1976, no. 10. 














XII CONCLUSION 


The birth and development of systems thinking in Russia and the Soviet 
Union during the early decades of this century were part of a philosophical 
and scientific reassessment which stemmed from changes in the Weltan¬ 
schauung and new discoveries in the natural sciences. Bogdanov’s tectology 
and Bukharin’s theory of the equilibrium of material systems were attempts 
to create a new, comprehensive view of the world, which would both pro¬ 
vide a satisfactory picture of the order of the world (which is what system 
originally meant) and be able to give an answer to the problem of regula¬ 
tion and control (which is what cybernetics means). In contrast to later 
formulations of systems thinking, their conceptions were accentuatedly 
societal and political. The natural sciences provided their theories with the 
essential basis and ingredients for a scientific approach, e.g. Darwinism, 
thermodynamics and energetics, but the theories developed were, neverthe¬ 
less, meant to be applied to society. From the systems thinkers’ perspective, 
the planned economy appeared to be a harmonic world of optima and bal¬ 
ances. This is how Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s syntheses emerged- Around 
them a network of applied research and a kind of early ideology of “systems 
planning” was built up. 


1. Special Features of Early Soviet Systems Thinking 

The period 1861—1917 witnessed an explosive development in Russian 
science and numerous attempts to link up the disciplines. In a way, the 
idea of a system was “seeking” an abstract form in which to express itself. 
According to the founding father of Russian soil research Dokucaev, the 
soil was examined as “a totality which is greater than the sum of the parts”, 
as an organism which lived a life of its own between the bedrock and the 
atmosphere. The idea of an ecosystem had been outlined, although a precise 
definition of it had not been given. It is revealing that when Bukharin 
presented his definition of an abstract system he illustrated it with a bio¬ 
logical example. In fact, the forest met Bukharin’s demands for a “real 
aggregate”. Bogdanov’s attention to the natural sciences was even more 
striking. While Bukharin used examples from the natural sciences to illus¬ 
trate his sociology, Bogdanov actually practised a natural science. The prin- 
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ciples of tectology could be found in society and in language, but they guided 
Bogdanov’s blood transfusion experiments just as well. 

However, the significance of the natural sciences in the emergence of 
systems thinking was simply an indirect one. It provided the raw material 
and presented strict requirements with respect to empiricism and causality. 
The birth of systems thinking did not mean the abandonment of these re¬ 
quirements, but going beyond them. This is seen with particular clarity in 
Bogdanov’s attempt to expand the scope of the concept of causality. Empiri¬ 
cal research was r.ot to be focused on individual recurring events, but on 
processes and “chains”. In practice, this meant studying systems of nature, 
complex interacting totalities. But it was just this aspect that had long 
interested Russian natural scientists, and so systems thinking was the answer 
to the integration of empirical material at a conceptual level. 

In Russia, just as later in the United States, biology and closely related 
sciences played a central role in the development leading to the birth of 
systems thinking. Bogdanov’s research programme was to examine biological 
organisms, starting from the assumption that they had built-in “regulators 
and biregulators”; in other words, to analyze organisms as self-regulating 
systems. A. Lotka, who, like the father of input-output analysis Wassily 
Leontief, made his reputation in the United States, analyzed the dynamics 
of populations. Thus the question of developing an exact science of life 
processes made its own contribution in the birth of systems thinking. In 
arguing on behalf of tectology, Bogdanov brought up this point, emphasizing 
that the necessity for a general theory of organization had emerged from 
the unregulated development of “the mass of life functions”. The “hyper¬ 
tropic growth” of societies had to be brought under control and tectology 
was a step in the development of a suitable science of regulation. Although 
the roots of systems thinking were in biology, the concepts of regulation, 
organization and balance went beyond the borders of this science both in 
the direction of lifeless nature and of society. It was in this sense that 
tectology was a universal science of organization. 

Another thought that loomed in the minds of Russian systems thinkers 
was the mathematization of the new concepts which had emerged. Here, 
however, the attempts made were fumbling and uncoordinated. It is true that 
Bogdanov pointed out that a special “mathematics of complexes” would be 
needed in the further development of tectology. Bukharin’s “mechanics” also 
contained, as Christian Salmon has emphasized, a “mathematical dream”. 1 i 
At the same time, attempts to present in mathematical form questions con¬ 
nected with systems could be discerned in other fields of Russian science. But 
obviously no uniform theoretical presentation of the field resulted. In this 
respect, Russian systems thinking merely presaged the breakthrough in the 


i Christian Salmon: Le reve mathematique de Nicolai Boukharine, Paris 1980. 
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United States in the 1940s, which produced not only the *9^£*j*£ 
but also mathematical formulations and auxiliary (..vices sue as 
and control devices which could be used in practical applications. Viewed 
from this perspective, it becomes understandable that scholars have not been 
able to link the first golden age of systems thinking in t ie , s wi 
later development of cybernetics and systems theory. Bogdanov s principle 
of automation" and vision of “biregulators” were “genuinely naked ab¬ 
stractions” to his contemporaries. Their usefulness could not be tested with 
the same concrete precision that the system discoveries in the late 

made possible. , 

The most distinctive character of Russian systems thinking was its social 

scientific character and radical political aspects. It was not just a scienti ic 
countermove against the atomistic scientific ideal, but also against that socie y 
which had produced such an ideal. Bogdanov saw the alienation phenomena 
of capitalist society culminating in the “fetishist” character of science Buk¬ 
harin. for his part, attacked the bourgeoise classics of sociology, criticize 
the theory of marginal utility and the leadings economists of his day^ 
The history of systems thinking was intertwined with the developmen o 
the Russian Marxist movement. Bogdanov’s textbook of economics belonge 
in the hands of Russian revolutionaries and it was under his direction that 
Marx’s “Das Kapital” was re-translated into Russian. And finally, Bukharin 
became the leading theoretician of the Communist International. 

That Bogdanov and Bukharin were so closely linked with Marxism as 
obviously been a contributory factor in the failure of the systems thinking 
in their theories to emerge from beneath other themes. Some observers have 
seen nothing more than the projection of a power struggle in the theoretical 
disputes. Others have accepted that the historical writings of the victors 
are true and have believed that what was involved was really a definition 
of “the basic question of philosophy”. Even those who have been seriously 
interested in “the history of the vanquished” have often studied it using 
the criteria of the victors or have turned their subjects into martyrs to 
science and freedom. 

The manner in which material was read also contributed to the failure 
of Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s systems thinking. Lenin and Nevskij, were 
quite particularly interested in their opponents’ gnoseological “errors’ anc 
the same feature can be noticed in Soviet presentations today. This approach 
has, curiously enough, been transmitted to Western analyses as well. The 
Jesuit priest Wetter, for example, was as fascinated as Stalinist critics y 
the open question in Bukharin’s theory of equilibrium: “where does imbal¬ 
ance come from?” and sought to find points of comparison with theological 
arguments in this. Thus inadequate attention was paid to the theory’s links 
with the natural and social sciences. The interdisciplinary division of labour 
has also played its part in making a reconstruction of systems thinking dif 1 - 
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cult to accomplish. The development of the natural sciences in Russia is 
recorded in monographs of the history of science which social scientist and 
political historians have not considered worth perusing. And natural scien¬ 
tists, for their part, have had no motivation to study tectology as a social 
theory. 

However, the birth of systems thinking is revealed in the right context only 
when Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s theories are examined as attempts to elab¬ 
orate the social sciences in natural scientific terms and to create a new 
scientific “Weltanschauung”. Viewed from this perspective, Bogdanov and 
Bukharin developed their systems thinking from a variety of sources and 
combined it with Marxism achieving different results. What emerged in 
Bogdanov’s case was an active concept which emphasized the conscious 
guidance of society. Its ideal was a future collectivist society with automatic 
devices and hygienic lifestyles. Bogdanov had arrived at this through a long 
period of theoretical development, which involved the natural-sciences-based 
points of departure mentioned above as well as elements of Ostwald’s, Mach’s 
and Marx’s philosophies. Bukharin’s concept of society was more “passive” 
than Bogdanov’s. Society was a “real aggregate”, the development of which 
was directly dependent on its interaction with nature. Technique was merely 
an indicator of this metabolism. 

Bogdanov’s and Bukharin’s theories and social analyses struck a chord 
in the mind of the Russian intelligentsia. They were based on strong scientific 
argumentation. And in their comprehensiveness and revolutionary character 
they also met the ideological demands of their time. They provided a basis 
on which one could begin to work to improve society. An active orientation 
towards the world was a built-in feature of both theories, although Bog¬ 
danov was better able to support his stance than Bukharin, who cultivated 
machine analogies. 

Taylorism, planning and the rationalization of administration matched 
this picture of the world well. Tectology and the theory of equilibrium be¬ 
came symbols of organization and social order and achieved considerable 
political success. But it was just this success which was to prove one of the 
factors leading to the destruction of systems thinking. 


2. Contradictions and Paradoxes in History 

The central goal pursued by Bogdanov and Bukharin in the philosophical 
field was to “liberate” Marxism from the shackles of dialectics. The devel¬ 
opment of tectological concepts and the theory of equilibrium meant no 
more nor less than the replacement of dialectics with a different way of 
thinking. If Lenin and Stalin were unable to outline the systems thinking 
in their opponents’ theories, they were, nevertheless, aware that tectology 
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and the theory of equilibrium represented a serious challenge to their inter¬ 
pretations of Marxist philosophy and to their standing in the Bolshevik 
Party. This challenge acquired additional colour from the fact that Bogda¬ 
nov and Bukharin had both proclaimed themselves theoreticians of the 
working class. “The view of the world for the conquerors of the Universe” 
and “systematic sociology” were, of course, quite remote matters from the 
point of view of the ordinary Russian worker. But the same could be said 
of dialectics. Nevertheless, the abstract doctrinal dispute had the most far- 
reaching political implications. What was at issue was who had the right 
to interpret “the objective laws of history”, who had the right to lead the 
working class and simplify Marxism into political slogans and programmes 
for action. In this situation, it made political sense for Lenin and Stalin “not 
to understand” the scientifically interesting material which their opponents’ 
theories contained. The comprehensive challenge had to be met comprehen¬ 
sively. Stalin took this way of thinking to a cynical conclusion and finally 
destroyed his opponents — comprehensively! 

The theoretical confrontation leading to the witchhunts also contained 
features which remind one of conflicts between religious movements. Bog¬ 
danov’s career had once included contact with the “socialism-religion”, 
“bogostroitelstvo” movement. There is also a certain symbolism in his pseu¬ 
donym Bogdanov, which can be translated as “God’s Gift” or “Given by 
God”. The source of the “philosophy of the conquerers of the Universe” was 
“Edinaja Celaja Vselennaja”, One Harmonious Universe, as the interpreter 
of which Bogdanov dared to set himself up. 

Lenin eagerly grasped the religious nuances in empiriocriticism and 
accused Bogdanov of clerical subterfuge and fideism. But he himself spoke 
of the “absolute truth” in resounding tones. These side tracks of the philo¬ 
sophical discussion might have remained without significance had not the 
seminary-trained Stalin realized that this debate could be exploited to create 
his own power. And the bonfires were really lit for the witches. “Bogdano- 
vism’ and “Bukharinism” became heresies. Even in his last writings, Stalin 
returned to his old opponents. In the rational organization of the forces of 
production and the theory of planning he — very perceptively — recognized 
the influence of tectology and the theory of equilibrium. There was, accord¬ 
ing to him, no need for a political economy which would compensate for 
the work of managers. The old philosopher-king was not worried for nothing. 
This is shown by the advance of cybernetics and systems theory after his 
death. 

During the first decades of Soviet power, the confrontation between 
systems thinking and dialectics was in an odd way both fictional and real 
at once. The confrontation contained a fictional element insofar as efforts 
to subject the relations between dialectics and system concepts to cool scien¬ 
tific analysis dwindled as the dialogue gained momentum. All that was left 
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in the end was antagonism. In an either/or situation, the possibility of com¬ 
promise no longer remained. But the confrontation was also real _ espe¬ 

cially in its consequences. The debate about the character of state capita¬ 
lism, Proletkult, the trade union discussion and finally differences as to 
industrialization strategy all showed that the doctrinal quarrels dealt not 

only with “the primacy of spirit or matter” but also with vital definitions 
of the course of Soviet power. 

Among those definitions of course, it was the question of industrializa¬ 
tion and the development of agriculture that was to prove fateful to systems 
thinking. With its balance models, rational planning concepts and Tayloristic 
methods, this intellectual tendency had conquered important positions in the 
apparatus of the state and the Party. Revolutionary systems thinking had 
changed into an omen of social peace and plannedness. But the dream of 
plannedness evaporated — paradoxically — just when a planned economy 
began to be implemented with great vigour. 

Lenin had yoked Frederick Taylor’s doctrines to the waggon of socialism. 
What Bukharin wanted to do was to ensure that the waggon remained, figu- 
1 atively speaking, on the road, that the wheels of agriculture and industry 
would not revolve at different speeds. In so doing, Bukharin the Westernizer 
had to consider the conservative Russian peasant. But Stalin, who has been 
called an Oriental despot, also turned to the West, to Ford and General 
Motors. He realized that “the dialectics of waggon wheels” could be com¬ 
pensated for by caterpillar tracks and engines, which could at the same time 
roll the supporters of social peace flat. 

The denunciation of tectology and the theory of equilibrium as heresies 
was part of a process of change in Marxism, in which dialectics became a 
collection of rules and Stalin the supreme interpreter of the doctrine. The 
timetable for the transition to socialism became the subject of the class 
struggle. The slow way meant a return to capitalism. The fast way, revo¬ 
lution from above, collectivization and industrialization, led to socialism. 
This interpretation put the trumps in Stalin’s hand. The class struggle and 
the rationalization of production went hand-in-hand. Meeting norms and 
exceeding them as well as the liquidation of saboteurs were parts of the 
same strategy in which a zero-sum game was combined with a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The matter could also be put like this: political genius and philo¬ 
sophical simplicity went hand-in-hand. The final result was a transition 
to socialism, in the way that Stalin defined this stage of development. 


3. The Challenge 

One of the greatest burdens impeding the development of systems think¬ 
ing in the Soviet Union, at least in the field of social sciences, has been the 
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doubtful status of its earliest theoreticians from the point of view of the 
socialist system’s legitimacy. As long as there is a desire to preserve Lenin’s 
philosophical status as the basic pillar supporting the legitimacy of power 
and as long as Stalin’s interpretations of the basic questions of Marxism- 
Leninism and socialism are accepted without demur, it is obvious that 
a discussion of Bogdanov and Bukharin, with all its ramifications, is simply 
not possible. The failure of attempts to rehabilitate Bogdanov are an indica¬ 
tion of this. Although those who have tried to restore the reputation of this 
physician-revolutionary have presented their arguments cautiously, criticiz¬ 
ing the subject of their research and making reservations, their attempts 
have been deflected by vigorous resistance. These political obstacles are 
probably a better reflection of the prevailing social order than of the state 
of philosophy. In the theoretical sense, the challenges which Bogdanov and 
Bukharin pose to Marxism and the social sciences in general are perhaps 
more acute than ever before. “The principle of automation” is gaining more 
and more ground both in the Western countries and in the Soviet Union. 
And “technological determinism” seems to be turning the treadmill of devel¬ 
opment faster and faster. These phenomena can hardly be understood any 
longer with concepts used by theoreticians at the beginning of the century. 
What is involved is that the challenge presented by the concept of com¬ 
prehensiveness has been presented again, and with greater force. The origin 
and historical development of systems thinking, with all its contradictions 
and paradoxes, may give us some idea how difficult a task it is to face this 
challenge. 
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